Author's  Readings  ^  Musicale 


IN  AID   OF  THE 


Klf(DERGJlRTEI(  FOR  THE  BLip, 


Monday  Evening,  April  11, 8  o'clock,  /  ?  ?  7 


AT   THE   RESIDENCE   OF 


Mr,   Robert  Treht   Phine, 


No.    6   Joy    Street. 


*  PROGRIMME.^ 


i.     Where  e'er  you  walk. 

MR.   DONALD  de  VERE  GRAHAM. 

2.     A  Story  (Unpublished). 

mrs.  maud  howe  elliott. 
3-    Our  Sweet  Singer. 
At  the  Pantomime. 

DR.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

I  Words,  Words,  Words. 
4  J  A  Bunch  of  Flowers. 
]  The  Night  Mist. 
I  Hine  III^:  Lacremas. 

MRS.  MARGARET  DELAND. 

5-  a.  Avril, 
a.  Si  j'etais  roi, 
c  Les  Perles  d'or, 

MR.   DONALD  de  VERE  GRAHAM. 

Sonnet,     Shelley. 

6-  j  Sonnet,    Keats. 
[The  Cup  of  Life. 

MR.   WM.  ORELWEY  PARTRIDGE. 

Boston  from  the  Bridge. 

Bankrupt. 

The  Indian  Pipe. 

A  Chouan. 

MISS  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 

8.    The  Deaf  Beethoven,    (by  request,) 

Read  by  LORELLE  DAMON. 

9-    a.  Ninon, 

b.  Cre'pusule,    . 

io.    The  One  Hoss  Shay. 
Class-Day  Poem. 

DR.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


Handel. 


■  Godard. 

■  Goring  and  Tliomas. 

■     Thome. 


7"lia  R.  Anagnos. 

■      Tosti. 
•   Massenet. 


Mr.  Richard  Dixey, 


Accompanist. 
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Boston  ^citing  ©vaucllcv. 

SATURDAY,    APRIL  ^1887. 

KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND 


ines 


dicatlon    of    the     Kindergarten    for    the 
Blind. 

rt*v«*frt,M,t0  f  thC  «*n»naroDlo  spirit  of 
day  13  the  completion  of  the  new  Klndermir 
for  the  blind.  The  bulla!™  ls  looted  in  Rox 
jr.  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street  and  is 
ehJX  V^y^111?™111"  of  asohoofo 

Zes  Gy  5eVTw  Bro<**'  *?■**£ 

IsotPerlOnTlnstituion?  M&eM? 
preside  and  g  ve  a  brief  hUrnVv  „»  ?i  '  Jl".0t 
contributors  are  Invited    bKt?e  Wolk- 

E  _8Q8TON  BUDGET— 
APKIL    To,    1887! 

The  pleasant  and  attractive  building  recently 
at  the  corner  of   Perkins   and  Day  streets 
ry,  for  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  is  to  be 
;ne  immediate  use  of  the  little  ones  for  whom 
;ended.    The  dedication  will  take  place  April  I 
o  clock  p.  m.,  and  the  list  of  speakers  prom 
rli  occasion  of  more  than  usual  interest     Dr 
1 1  Eliot,  who  is  to  preside,  will  make  the  onen- 
lress,  and  among  the   names  which  follow,  are  1 
)f   the  Rev.   Phillips   Brooks,   the   Rev    G 
don,  of  the  New  Old  South  Church  ■  the  Rev' 
ibody,  the  Rev.Brooke  Hereford,  the  Rev  Dr ' 
and  the  Hon.  J  W.  Dickenson,  of  the  State 
°l  EdTu(iatl°Pr-    A  poem  written  for  the  occa- 
Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  will  be  read  by  her  • 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  will  furnish 
for  the  occasion.    His  Excellency  Governor 
ias  signified  his  intention  to  be  present     Con- 
's to  the  kindergarten  fund  will  be  supplied 
lckets   of  admission  on    application   to   M 
>s.  South  Boston.    


ENIM  TEANSCRIPT 


THURSDAY,   APRIL    14,    1887. 


'  ■*  a  gratifymg  assurance  that  a  new  factor 
»»  education  of  sightless  children  istobc 
•Mi**  to  this  city.  The  new  kindergarten 
counted  and  ready  for   occupancy     The 

'Iron,  espemally,  have  awaited  this  even 
'"  ^V.nt^and  their  offerings,  some! 
only  a  few  pennies  and  always  in  modest 

"i •     J  b <    dedicatory  exercises  will  he  held  in 
■'"■».  »-'"'l'«S   (situated  in   Roxbury,  eor ue 
I  erkiu  and  Day  streets)  at  3  P.  M.,  on  Tue* 
r,  April  19.    Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  ,yi    Zetifo 

-.uh.  Ward  Howe  will  read  a  poem  Si 
^ocva-I,,„.  and  addresses  wilUcgh-nb! 

blrto' R  T>  ^  ^l-  GCOrSe  A.  Gordo,'  , 
bartol,  ,r, .  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  Brooke  ! 
-<  -1  olhe.s.  His  Money  Governol 
promised  to  attend,  and  music  will  be 
"  l  [,"  ?  «;c  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
•  Contributors  to  the  kindergarten  fund 
<*tain  cards  of  admission  l,y  address  f 
■  South  Boston.  -"taressmg 


>o0ton  Journal. 


Umtm  fcriw. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  10,   1887. 


....On  Tuesday,  the  19th  Inst.,  will  occur  the  ded- 
ication of  the  building  to  be  devoted  to  giving  kin- 
dergarten Instruction  to  blind  children.  This  an- 
nouncement will  be  hailed  with  Joy  alike  by  the 
children  themselves,  who  have  been  so  patiently 
waiting  for  this  day,  and  by  the  many  friends  of 
the  movement,  who  have  been  anticipating  the 
event  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  list  of  speak- 
ers Includes  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  will  give  a 
historical  address,  to  be  followed  by  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon, 
Dr.  Bartol,  Dr.  Peabody,  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford 
and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  There  will  be  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  music  will  be  furnished  by  the 
pupils  of  the  institution.  Gov.  Ames  has  con- 
sented to  be  present.  The  exercises  will  be  held 
at  the  building  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Tickets  of  admission  to  be  ob- 
tained by  contributors  by  addressing  fil.  Anag- 
not,  South  Boston. 
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KINDERGATEN   gOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  New  Building  in  Roxbnry  Completed 
and  to  Be  Dedicated  April  19. 

The  new  kindergaten  for  the  blind,  located 
at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Rox- 
bury, is  at  last  completed,  and  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  exercises  on  Tuesday, 
April  19.  at  S  p.  im  The  opening  of  a  kin- 
dergaten .  is  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Froebel's  birth,  April  2Lj  but 
to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  will  honor  the  occasion  by  their  presence 
and  their  words,  it  became  necessary  to  choose 
an  earlier  day.  The  exercises  will"  consist  of 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr. 
Bartol,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  the  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickenson 
and  others,  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  music  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  opening  address  will  be  made  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  wilt  preside.  It  seems 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  limited  size  of  the 
building,  to  issue  cards  of  admission.  These 
cards  can  be  procured  by  contributors  to 
the  kindergarten  fund  by  addressing  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston. 


PWY  M.QRHINC 
EDITION. 


BOSTOX,   APllIL  10,   1881 


The  numerous"  r.jritr.ljuior- 

h?,?Mifor  J"e  hl*U  wl"  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  the' 
building  Is  now  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  Jt 
is  located  In  Roxbury*'  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 
Btreets,  and  13  to-be  defeated  on  Tuesday,  April  1'b 
at  3  p.m.  Dr.  Samuel  Ertot  will  preside  on  Seocca-' 
don,  and  give  a  brief  history  of  .the  work.  Mrs.Juila 
Ward  Howe  will  read  an  original  poem,  and  mu=lc  wl.l 
be  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  Perkins  institution 
marks  will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  Hr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of 
Cambrldge.the  Kev.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon,  the  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  and 
the  Hon.  J.  VV.  Hlcklnson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
°/,w  .uca]lon;  Gov-  AmC9  ,a  expected  to  be  present. 
All  irlends  of  the  cause  who  have  contributed  either 
large  or  small  sums  are  Invited  to  attend.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  M.  Anagos,  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


Dedication  of  the  Kindergarten   for   the 
Blind. 

In  answer  to  earnest  appeals  and  the  most  ur- 
gent demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
-little  blind  children  under  the  age  that  admits 
them  to  institutions  for  older  scholars,  a  special 
kindergarten  has  been  built,  which  will  be  aux- 
iliary to  the  Perkins  institution  at  South  Boston 
A  sufficient  number  of  children  to  fill  the  new 
building  are  now  ready  to  be  admitted.  Great  in- 
terest is  felt  among  its  friends,  and  especially 
among  the  children  who  nave  Contributed  to  its 
construction,  in  the  app'r«chmg  opening  of  the 
budding  (located  in  Rot^i  y,  «•>  !ci'  is  to  be  dedi- 
'  cStedonrf^iesday,  ApHH^t3>TJ«;— Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  will  preside  and  make  the  opening  address. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  contribute  a  poem. 
Addresses  will  be  given  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Dr.  Bartol,  Key.  Brooke  Herford,  Rev.  George  A. 
Gordon  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickenson;  and  music  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution.    Governor 

tes  is  expected  to  be  present.    Contributors  to 
kindergarten  lii^d  can  obtain  tickets  of  ad- 
Ission  by  addressing  M.  Anagn65,  South  Soston. 
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Z.ECTUEES    AXD    READINGS. 


Parker  Memorial  Science,  Class.  Mrs.  Abbie 
Tower  will  lecture  tomorrow  noon ;  subject,  -The 
Human  Voice." 

Kindervartenfor  the  Blind.  For  the  second  en- 
tertainment in  aid  of  this  institution  Monday  night 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Paine.  Xo.  6  Joy  street,  Mrs 
Maud  H.  Elliott,-***.  Margaret  Deland.  Miss  Lou- 
ise I.  Guiney,  Dr.-Holmes  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Partrid-e 
will  read  selections  from  their  writings,  and  there 
will  be  music.  Tickets  for  sale  by  Mrs.  Paine 
Mrs.  Porter,  No.  286  Beacon  street,  and  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, Ao.  37  Avon  street. 
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_i unions'  HEADINGS. 


Notable    Entertainment     In     Aid    of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Holmes  never  read  better  in  his  life  than 
last  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  so  said  more  than  one  TOice  when 
the  authors'  readings  and  musicale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was 
(faded.  The  programme  was  made  up  chiefly  Of 
selections  by  younger  people  than  Dr.  Holmes, 
and  of  songs  by  Mr.  Donald  De  Vere  Graham. 

Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  on  the  needs  of  the  charity 
for  which  the  entertainment  was  given.  Mr. 
Graham,  who  has  lately  come  from  London, 
and  whose  voice  is  justly  very  much  admired, 
sang  the  "Where'er  \ on  Walk"  of  Handel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  Mr.  Richard  Dixey.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott  followed  with  an  interesting  imd  touch- 
ing story,  unpublished,  the  life  history  of  "Old 
Phil  Owens." 

Dr.  Holmes  read  "Our  Sweet  Singer"  first; 
then  the  "One  Hoss  Shay,"  in  a  manner  so  full 
of  the  condensed  spirit  of  all  the  fun  of  the  long- 
beloved  ballad  that  everybody  in  the  drawing- 
room  laughed  as  they  could  not  have  laughed  if 
they  had  never  heardjit  before, 

Mrs.  Margaret  DeHmd  cam;,  next,  reading  in 
a  simple,  charming  manner  four  poems  from 
the  little  book  which  has  made  her  name  known 
tomanj',  "An  Old-Fashioned  Garden."  After 
the  singing  of  Avril,,  Si  J'^tair  Roi  and  Les 
Perles  D'Or  by  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  'William  Ord- 
way.  Partridge  read  three  of  his  poems.  Miss 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney  followed  with  her  "Bos- 
ton from  the  Bridge,"  "Bankrupt,"  "The 
Iudiau  Pipe"  and  "AChouan,"  read  in  a  very 
graceful  manner. 

The  reading  of  "The  Deaf  Beethoven"  of 
Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos  by  a  blind  girl,  Lorelle 
Damon,  was  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and 
after  a  song  by  Mr.  Graham,  Dr.  Holmes  closed 
the  evening's  entertainment  by  reading  "At  the 
Pantomime"  and  an  unpublished  poem  on  the 
Stonehenge  revisited  last  July. 


§0stoit  Stftitrag  Slaht, 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  10,  1887. 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blmfl. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  manifest  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  generous  advocates  of 
Froebel's  method,  to  see  the  problem  of 
kindergarten  instruction  applied,  at  an 
earlier  ase  than  has  hitherto  be™  possible 
at  the  existing  schools  for  the  blind. 
Friends  in  Boston,  and,  indeed  throughout 
New  EnelaDd,  have  contributed  liberally  to 
aid  this  noule  enterprise,  and  a  building  has 
been  erected  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and 
Day  streets,  Roxbury,  to  be  used  as  a  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind.  The  dedication  of 
thfs  building  will  take  place  at  8  p.  m  on 
Tuesday,  April  19.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will 
preside  and  make  the  opening  address 
Mis.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  a  Doern 
written  for  the  occasion.  The  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  will  furnish  music,  and 
addresses  will  be  made  bv  Rev.  Philips 
Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  "Peabody.  Rev 
Brooke  lierford,  Rov.  George  A.  Gordon' 
Dr.  Bartol,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickenson  and 
otberB.  Governor  Ames  is  expected  to  be 
present.  Tickets  of  admission  may  be  ob- 
tained by  application  to  M.  Anagnos 
South  Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN   FOJJ  THE   BLIND 
■Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  of  London  will 
sing  at  the  entertainment  to  be  given  In  aid  ot 
the  Kindergarten  for  ihe  blind  Monday  even 
Ing  at  the  residence  ot    Mr.    Robert   Treat 
Paine,  o  Joy  str,et.     Mr.  Hicham  Dlxey  ha, 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  accompanist    ti.h 
JK^'Ill'  ™e  Pleasure  of  theevenm" 
which  is  largely  to  be  devoted  to  readingl 
from  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  ionie  ot 
our  best  known  youne  authors,  Miss  Guin'ev 
Mrs.  Delsind,  Mrs.  Maud  Hovvo  Elliott,  Mr.' 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  and  others. 
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IN   AID   OF  THE 


Ktilifprfti  for  iff  §IWf 

Monday  Evening,  April  11,    1887, 
at  8  o'clock. 

AT   THE    RESIDENCE  OF 


Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 


6  Joy  Street. 
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SATURDAY,  APEIL  16,  1887. 


FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Generous  Contributions   to  the    Kinder- 
garten Fund  l»y  Charitable  Persons. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  have  been 
received  between  October  1,  1886,  and 
April  4,  1887:  Mibs  Ida  M.  Mason,  $1000; 
Lawrence  Model  Lodeing-House.  81000; 
Mrs.  Geoigo  Gardner,  $600;  Mrs.  Eleanor 
J.  W.  Basfer,  8300;  Miss  A.  C.  Lowell,  8200; 
Misses  Annie  and  Alice  Matthews,  prooeeds 
of  fair,  $190  12 ;  proceeds  of  fair  held  Feb- 
ruary 22  by  Emily  Beebe.  Marjorie 
Cochrane,  Marion  Fenno,  Bessie  Wells 
and  Lina  Stevenson,  $117;  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Thorndike,  $10  annual,  8110; 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Phillips,  $100;  Miss  Edith  Roteh, 
$100;. J.  B.  Glover,  $100;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Lor- 
ing;$100;  a  friend,  $100;  MissWiggles- 
worth.  $100;  Mrs.  W.  O.  Grover,  $100:  Mrs. 
Annie  L.  Cummings,  Portland,  Me.,  $100; 
George  W.  Wales,  $100:  C.  W.  Ames.  $100; 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pierson.  $100:  proceeds  of  en- 
tertainment, held  February  22  by 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institute,  $75  70; 
Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  sale  ef  "Heirdi."  $67 ; 
M,  M.  D.  and  L.  W.  D.,  $60;  John  Felt  Os- 
good. $50i;  Mrs.  J.  B.  8.  Jackson.  $fiO;  F.  W, 
Hunnewell.  $60;  citizens  and  Congrega- 
tional Sunday  school  of  Kensington,  N.  U., 
$41;  St.  Petnr's  Sundav  school.  Beverly, 
$40;  Mrs.  H.  W,  French,  prooeeds  of 
children's  fair  in  Roxbury.  $37  72; 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Tilton,,  $26:  Joseph  H. 
Centre,  $25;  Miss  Margaret  C.  Billings,  $26; 
five  Newport  friends,  through  Miss  Emily 
B.  Chase,  $25;  a  friend.  $26;  Miss  M.  A. 
Wales.  $^6;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Brooks,  $25;  Mrs. 
John  Parkinson,  $25 ;  Miss  Norcross,  $25. 
There  are  also  many  other  contributions 
from  a  few  cents  up  to  $25,  making  a  total, 
including  that  previously  acknowledged, 
of  $65,992  3!). 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Rox- 
bury is  now  completed,  and  will  be  dedi- 
cated on  the  lath  ot  April  and  opened  for 
the  admission  of  applicants.  The  funds  so 
far  subscribed  are  entirely  exhausted,  and 
a  debt  of  about  $10,000  has  b«en  incurred, 
for  finishing  and  furnishing  the  house  and 
improving  the  grounds.  Hence  annual  subi 
scriotions  for  current  expenses  an-i  contri-'i 
butions  to  the  endowment  fund  are  most! 
earnestly  solicited  by  Edward  Jackson,  17$' 
Devonshire  street. 


C&e  €WMan  IRegfeter,  I 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind — "How  the 
Kindergarten    for    the    Blind    has  been   built" 
would  be  a  sweet  and  touching  story,  if  it  coald 
be  truly  told.     The  contributions  have  come,  not 
from  the  great,  giving  heart  of  Boston  only,  but 
all  parts  of  New  England  have  responded  as 
they  have  been   moved  by  personal  or  public 
appeal.    The    kindergarten    schools,  large  and 
Bmall,  in  town  and  country,  have  sent  their  offer- 
ings, often  accompanied  by  affectionate  and  en- 
couraging messages.    Little  children  have  added 
their  gifts,  with  a  loving  spirit  which  magnified 
their  value ;  and,  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  both 
teachers  and  scholars  have  worked  untiringly  to 
the  consummation  of  this  end.    The  building, 
which  is  located  in  Roxbury  at  the  corner  of 
Perkins  and  Day  Streets,  is  now  finished,  and 
will  be  dedicated  on  the  19th  of  April,  at  3  P.M., 
Dr.    Samuel    Eliot  presiding.    His  Excellency 
Gov.  Ames  has  promised  to  attend.    Bev.  Phil- 
lips   Brooks,    Rev.    Dr.    A.   P.  Peabody,  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,   Hon.  J.   W.  Dickenson,  and 
others,    will   participate   in    the   exercises.     A 
poem,  written  for  the  occasion,  will  be  read  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe;  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  will  furnish  music.    Contrib 
utors  to  the  kindergarten  fund  can  procure  cards 
of  admission  by  addressing  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Description  of  the  New  Build- 
ing in  Jamaica  Plain. 


When  the  Idea   Originated 
and  How  It  Was  Carried  Out. 


A  Little  Counterpart  ot  Laura 
Bridgman  in  the  Soutb. 


Almost  five  years  ago— It  will  De  quite  Ove 
years  In  early  Juno— Mr.  Anagnos  made  bis 
first  public  plea  for  a  kindergarten  tor  blind 
children.  Those  who  beard  it  will  never  for- 
get it.  It  was  full  of  eloauent  tenderness, 
and  every  oue  who  heard  It  felt  that  the 
speaker's  heart  was  In  his  words.  It  was  at 
the  regular  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins'  school  for  the  blind,  and  Into  these 
exercises  had  heen  Interpolated  au  exhibition, 
by  the  younger  children,  In  kindergarten 
work.  The  audience  had  been  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  lit- 
tle ones  had  accomplished  their  task ;  they 
had  given  examples  of  paper  weaving  and 
folding,  building  geometrical  designs  with 
the  blocks,  and,  best  ot  all,  of  mouelllug  In 
clay,  Here  the  work  was  most  surprising; 
they  not  only  made  the  commoner  forms,  such 
as  squares,  cubes,  cylinders  and  spheres,  with 
great  accuracy,  but  they  made  more  ambitious 
designs,  a  flat  iron,  a  chair,  a  teakettle,  and 


of  every  sense  could  have  done  no  better  'ban 
did  these  little  ones  from  whom  a  cruel  fate 
had  taken  the  most  precious  of  all  the  senses, 
that  ot  sight.  It  was  while  the  audience  had 
this  scene  fresh  In  their  mlnd9  that  Mr.  Anag- 
nos made  his  touching  appeal,  and  today,  as 
a  result  of  it,  there  Rtanas  on  the  estate  on 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  street,  facing 
the  latter,  a  large  brick  building,  filled  wl!h 
sunshine  In  every  corner,  to  which  little  blind 
children  are  to  bp  bidden  for  their  first  In- 
struction. It  Is  a  superb  monument  to  one 
man's  unflagging  zeal  and  unfailing  endeavor. 
Since  the  first  appeal  was  made,  $65,000  ha9 
been  raised,  and  today  there  remains  only  a 
debt  of  $15,000,  which  Mr.  Anagnos  hones 

Will  Be  Speedily  Wiped  Out. 
It  would  be  an  Interesting  story  to  tell  how 
the  money  had  been  raised,  and  how  many 
helpers  there  had  been  In  the  grand  work. 
Men  and  women  sent  gifts  of  money  accord- 
ing to  their  means;  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
school  held  a  two  days'  fair;  entertainments 
were  given ;  Sunday  schools  took  up  collec- 
tions tor  it;  little  children  worked  for  It,  hold- 
ing sales  and  giving  concerts ;  the  leading 
authors  read  for  it,  and  many  ot  our  best 
musicians  sung  and.  played  money  into  the 
treasury.  It  was  a  work  that  appealed  to 
everybody.  No  heart  could  remalu  unmoved 
when  the  story  of  the  plan  was  told,  and  even 
the  most  stubbornly  closed  pocketbooks 
opened  for  this  cause.  There  Is  something 
about  every  work  for  little  children  that 
appeals  to  humanity  as  nothing  else  under 
the  sun  will  do.  The  very  helplessness  of  the 
Utile  ones  seems  to  touch  the  heart,  and 
make  everybody  feel  a  sp  cla!  responsibility 
In  their  welfare.  So  It  has  been  with  this 
work.  Anyone  less  honeful  or  less  enthusi- 
astic 11  an  Mr.  Anagnos  would  have  shrunk 
from  undertaking  a  task  that  seemed  In  the 
beginning  so  tremendous:  but  It  Is  that  very 
enthusiasm  and  hopefulness  chat  has  brought 
It  to  so  successful  an  Issue.  In  the  midst  of 
discouragement,  of  illness,  of  the  saddest 
domestic  affliction,  the  Idea  has  never  been 
abandoned,  the  interest  has  never  been  al- 
lowed to  flag  for  one  Instant,  and  for  the  last 
year  it  has  been  a  work  of  consecration,  done 
In  obedience  to  the  noble  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  school,  whose  last  words  were, 


(  THE  NEW    KINDERGARTEN    BUILDING. 


one  little  boy  made  a  branch  of  a  tree,  with  a 
birds'  uest  filled  with  eggs,  and  the  mother 
bird  staudlng  on  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
AU  this  was  done  In  full  sight 
of  the  large  audience  which  filled 
Tremont  Temple  to  Its  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  oeople  wondered  more  and  more  as 
;the  det'  fingers  shaped  the  clav  so  quickly  and 
urately.    Children  in  the  full  possession 


__l 


"lake  caTBoTtne  little  blind ""children."  The 
finishing  of  the  work,  in  w.ilch  Mrs.  Anagnos 
had  been  such  a  helpful  spirit,  was  now  a 
precious  legacy  left  by  her  to  her  husband  to 
finish.  It  is  done,  and  In  a  few  days  the  house 
will  be  ready  for  Its  first  occupants. 

In  purchasing  the  place  for  the  school, 
there  was  choice  of  places,  but  the  site  finally 
determined  upon  was  the  Jamaica  Plain  one, 
and  six  acres  of  land  were  bought,  Including 
two  or  iliree  places,  one  of  which  was  the  old  • 
homestead  of  the  revolutionary  Gen.  Heath. 
The  land,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  corner  of 
two  streets,  and  stretching  away  to  the  ete- 


hO.    is 

lime,  wnen 
lans  of  the  superlh- 


the  already  I 

ent  building  i 

The  Fit-it  of  a  Group 

which  he  designs  shall  be  built  as  rapidly  as 
,  the  funds  win  allow. 

The  fulfilled  plan  will  be  to  have  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades  brought  to  Ja- 
maica Plain  from  South  Boston, and  the  build- 
ing there  be  used  for  a  high  school  and  colle- 
giate Institute,  giving  those  who  desire  It  the 
benefit  of  a  still  higher  training  than  they  are 
j'ow  enabled  to  receive.  |    shows 

more  clearly  the  readiness  with  wnlch  the 
blind  pupils  learn,  and  the  quick  Intilllgence 
with  which  th'-y  urasp  every  science  that  Is 
presented  to  them  proves  win 
been  claimed  for  them,  that,  in  the  loss  of  one 
seise,  they  have  an  added  quickness  and 
alert  e  u  at  remain. 

There  are  probably  hundred*  among  the 
readers  of  the  iikkald  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  one  ot  the  ex- 
aminations ot  this  school,  or  one  o(  Its  gradu- 
ating exercise*,  or  have  been  privileged  to 
lis  en  to  a  recital  Ion  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  School  We.  Such  can  nev-r  imagine  ihe 
correctness  or  the  thoroughness  ot  tho  pupils. 
I'o  near  a  lesson  m  botany,  tor  Instano 
the  pupil  gives  the  correct  analysis  ot  a  flower, 
telling  everything  about  It  with  as  much 
accurateness  as  though  they  could  see  it — 
and  so,  Indeed,  the>  do  in  their  Imatlna- 
tlon.  Thes  have  lis  form  by  the  educated 
sense  ot  touch,  its  perfume  by  the  smell,  and 
they  are  told  Its  color.  It  Is  astonishing,  too, 
how  brilliant  tbelr  ideas  of  coloring  are— how 
rich  the  world  seems  to  tbem,  who  cannot  see 
It.  In  a  graduating  composition  written  two 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  girls  who  bad  be'-n 
tor  some  time  a  member  of  the  school,  the 
description  of  natural  scenes  was  very  true 
and  realistic.  It  was  a  marvel  how  she  could 
have  comprehended  so  fully  that  which  the 
-had  never  seen.  The  description  was  as  full 
of  appreciation  as  it  was  ot  truth,  and  the 
phrase  "I  saw"  occurred  several  times  in  the 
essay.  At  the  same  exercises  a  cm  position 
on  the  electric  engine  was  read,  with  practi- 
cal Illustrations.  The  writer  of  the  essay,  a 
young  man  ot  about  20  seemingly,  was  thor- 
oughly at  home  In  his  subject,  and  he  made 
his  illustrations  entirely  unaided,  and  made 
no  mistake  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Kor  was  there  a  second's  hesitation ;  he 
worked  with  celerity  and  assurance,  fits 
explanations  were  lucid,  aud  It  was  evident 
that  be  had  thoroughly 

Mastered  His  Subject. 
with  understandings    trained   so    well,  and 
with  a  desire  to  go  beyond  the  point  they  are 
now  able  to  attain,  it  seems  as  though  there 
should  be  still  greater  facilities  offered  them, 
aud  there   undoubtedly    will   be   when  Air. 
Anagnos'  plan  call  be  still    further  ctrrtea 
out.    The  aim  Is  to  take  children  as  young  as 
6,  begin  with  them  lu  the  kindergarten,  and 
give    them  thorough   instruction   through   a 
collegiate  course.    In  doing    Ids  the  Indus- 
trial training  vs 111  not  be  dropped:  it  will.  In- 
stead, be  carried  on  to  still  greater  complete- 
ness,  and   there  wlH   be  a   correspondingly 
advanced  musical  training.    All   'h.s  '.<•  t^  be 
the  end  ot  wnlch  the  new  kindergarten  la  out 
the  beginning.    This  plan  has   an  added  sig- 
nificance when  It  Is  remembered  'hat  the  In- 
crease   In    blindness    Is    startling.     The  last 
census,  that  of   1880,  gives  »   erest  increase 
over   that   of    1670,    and   Uie   Increase   »e  in 
ereaier    proportion    than    the     Inorea"    of 
the     poDUlatton.       The     mos'      «ases      ore 
found  Hi   facorv  towns   aD'i  large  manufact- 
uring  cities,   where  the  people  live  closely 
packed     in     corporation    tenement    houses, 
which  are,  Indeed,  hiding  places  of  all  dis- 
ease and  pestilence.    Such  i  state  of  things 
cannot  well  be  helped  as  long  as  peoole  tius« 
live  In  this  way,  huddled  -ogether  In  masses. 
Let  an  epidemic  breaK  out  among  them  and 
It  Is  almost  imposslole  to  st  iy  it.    it  runs  Us 
course  until  li  has  spent  itsell,  and  U  leaves 
In  us  track  hundreds    of    victims.      Most  of 
these  epidemics  leave  their  traces  In  the  eye* 
of  the  sufferers,  and  amone  the  ilseases  that 
leave  blindness  in   many  cases,  none  ts    so 
much   to  be   feared   as   scarlet   fever.    The 
blind  sonools.  'he  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  schools  for  i be  feeble  minded 
are  constantly  belna  ree'ntorced   by  the  vic- 
tims  of    this   terrible    al-ease.      It  Is    more 
dreaded  than  the  small-pox,  and  it  leaves  Its 
marks  as  no  oh  er  sickness  does.    The  pro- 
portion of  children  who  are 

Set  Blind  aa  a  Result  of  IMsease, 
Is  far  greater  than  that  of  children  wno  are 
born  with  this  misfortune.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  impossible  to  do  anything  for  the  little 
children.  By  the  rules  ot  the  Institution  oo 
child  under  10  years  of  age  could  be  received 
and  all  the  years  before  that  age,  in 
which  so  mnch  could  be  done  toward 
soaping  the  character  of  the  child. 
were  ail  lost  time.  Habits  of  lite  Decame  so 
fix.d  that  1 

and  in  many  cases  wef  :a 
rassed  before  the  efrec 
could  be  eradicated,    i  rywy  de- 

sirable, alike  for  mind  and  n  the_, 


oegun  as  cany  as  possiuie.  uus  was  nuy  uih 
kindergarten  was  proposed;  to  make  the 
lives  of  the  little  blind  children  htppier  by 
teaching  them,  and  by  giving  thein  something 
to  employ,  insirnct  and  amuse  mem.  A 
great  many  persons  thought  Mr.  Anagnos' 
scheme  a  chimerical  one;  even  the  trustees 
who  believed  in  his  method-*  were  not  so  san- 
guine as  he  of  their  fulfilment,  and  some  of 
them  shoolc  their  heads  at  his  enthusiasm. 
But  he  remembered  the  work  lhat  Dr. 
Howe  had  done;  he  remembered  how  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  and  perfect  devotion  of 
one  man  was  oitted  against  the  lncredulily 
and  the  Indifference  of  the  world,  and  he 
knew  the  result  oi  It.  He  had  Dr.  Howe's 
tangible  wine  to  show;  he  had  his  own  record 
of  the  further  upbuilding  and  carrying  out  of 
the  plan  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  prede- 
cessor; and  he  felt  thai  his  work  was  not  so 
arduous.  It  was  no  longer  an  experiment,  It 
was  an  established  method  of  education,  a 
principle  of  teaching  of  which  the  whole 
world  was  cognizant.  So  he  smiled  In  the  face 
of  the  bead-shaking  doubt,  and  went  0:1.  The 
building,  which  is  to  be  dedicated  on  the  19  h 
of  April,  is  a  large  three-story  brick  house, 
with  bay  windows  in  front,  perfectly  straight 
sides  and  with  broad  verandas  at  the  back. 
On  the  first  floor, 

On  the  Rieht  of  tbe  Entrance  Hall 
Is  the  parlor  and  reception  room,  separated 
by  folding  doors.  The  outlook  from  the  win- 
dows of  this  room  is  very  pleasant ;  there  is 
the  quaint  old  Heath  homestead  separated 
from  the  larger  building  by  an  old  fashioned 
garden,  then  farther  on  there  is  the  southerly 
slope  of  Parker  Hill  with  Its  sunny  houses 
and  beautiful  estates;  back  of  this  room  is 
the  dining  room,  andback  of  this  the  pantries 
and  kitchen.  These  rooms  occupy  the  entire 
north  side  of  the  house.  Tbe  parlor  was 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Thorndike,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  schoolrooms,  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  furnished  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
fair  held  1n  Swampscott  late  last  summer. 
The  furniture  Is  sutistantrai  and  pretty,  and 
all  through  the  house  there  Is  a  genuine  air 
of  cosoyness  and  homeness  that  Is  most  at- 
tractive. Opposite  the  front  parlor  in  the 
southeast  corner  is  the  girls'  schoolroom; 
this  Is  called  the  Hellenic  room.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  the  little  children  of  the  school  for 
the  blind,  the  money  being  earned  in  a  sale 
that  they  gave.  Around  the  wall  are  bung 
pictures  that  were  given  by  the  Greek  consul ; 
ibese  represent  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  re- 
bellion and  scenes  from  the  battlefields. 
There  is  also  a  beautifully  Illuminated 
copy  of  Mrs.  Anagnos'  last  words,  "Take 
care  of  the  little  blind  children."  This  is  like 
a  benediction,  not  only  in  the  room  but  in  the 
whole  house.  In  the  southwest  cor'uer  is  the 
boys'  schoolroom;  the  tables  and  chairs  were 
idven  by  the  Kindergarten  teachers  of  Boston, 
and  the  cases  and  specimens  and  pictures  by 
Mr.  Fbpcius  Fiske,  a  Greek  resident  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  hand  is  ofien  seen  in  the  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  works  of  the  city.  He 
has  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  school,  and 
has  helped  it  substantially  in  many  ways. 
Between  the  two  schoolrooms  are  the  closets 
for  hanging  the  out  of  door  clothing,  the 
washrooms  and  closets,  and  the  linen  and 
Sewing  rooms,  where  the  governess  stays  dur- 
ing the  day,  overlooklmr  the  little  one.  The 
floor  next  above  is  devoted  to  the  girls'  sleea- 
mg  rooms,  and  on  this  floor  also  the  matron 
and  head  kinderjarten  teacher  have  their 
rooms.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  his  office  there,  and 
the  little  hospital  room  and  governess'  apart- 
ment Is  also  there. 

The  lattle  Bedrooms  are  Daintily  Fur- 
nished, 
each  one  has  a  capacious  closet,  and  the  ven- 
tilation is  perfect.  Two  children  are  to  oc- 
cupy each  room,  sleeping  in  separate  beds, 
however;  the  third  floor  is  finished  and  fur- 
nished In  Just  the  same  manner,  and  will  be 
used  for  the  boys;  two  teachers  are  also  on 
this  floor.  On  both  floors  there  are  bath 
rooms  and  water  closets,  and  everything  is 
arranged  most  carefully  and  according  to  the 
nest  scientific  principles.  The  building  will 
acoommodate.  when  full,  about  70  children, 
but  it  will  not  open  with  so  many  at  first,  as 
there  Is  not  a  sufficient  fund  to  admit  01  it. 
Twenty  will  be,  for  the  present,  the  outside 
limit  and  gradually,  as  tbey  can  afford  It,  the 
number  will  be  increased,  and  it  Is  confi- 
ently  boned  that  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  house  can  be  filled.  The  children  that 
will  be  taken  first  will  be  those  from  the  most 
needy  families,  that  is  from  homes  where  it  la 
impossible  to  give  them  the  training  and  care 
that  they  could  have  in  more  fortunate  homes. 
The  list  of  the  pupils  to  be  first  received 
Is  already  full,  and  siill  otners  are  awaiting 
their  opportunity.  They  ought  not  to  be  al- 
!  lowed  to  wait  long  for  it.  The  matron  in 
charge  Is  Miss  Isabella  Greely,  and  she  has 
an  efficient  corps  of  assistants.  The  kinder- 
garten teacher  is  an  English  lady  of  experi- 
ence who  will  bring  great  devotion  10  the 
work.  The  assistant  Is  a  young  American 
teacher.  Great  care  had  to  be  exercised 
In  ihe  selection  of  teachers,  for  the  work  is  a 
responsible  and  delicate  one,  and  the  grfea'- 
est  tact  and  patience  are  needed.  Just  as 
soon  as  toe  house  Is  thoroughly  in  order  and 
all  the  assistants  on  tbe  spot,  the  pupils  will 
come  and  the  worlc  will  begin.  As  Jias 
already  been  said,  ihe  dedication  air  the 
building  will  take  place  on  the  afteruoon  of 
ihe  19ih  of  April  ai  8  o'clock,  in  the  Sail,  or 


hnSJV,s", m'  ?'  lhe  bullJing,  which  is  a  large 
building  in  the  roof,  taking  nearly  the  whole 
space.  Mr.  Eliot  win  preside,  and  an 
original  noem  will  be  read  bv  Mrs.  juua 
pLm?  cwe-  ■  U  .',?  ^Posted,  too,  that  Bey. 
Phillips  Brooks  will  speak,  and  there  will  be 
music  by  the  students  ot  the  institution  Bv 
the  first  of  May  everything  will  bo  In  perfeot 
running  order,  and   the  Kindergarten    first 

Eedfac"  1882'  Wl"  b6  aQ  aCtUal-  accom- 

nectoSfthat3"11161681  t0  3Ute' lQ  ™>  con- 
Xhe  Counterpart  of  Laura  Bridgman 

has  been  found  in  Alabama.    It  is  a  child  of  7 
years  of  age,  who,  like  Laura,  was  deprived 
of  sight,  hearing  and  speech  by  that  terrible 
scourge,  scarlet  fever,  when  she' was  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old.    Unlike  Laura,  however, 
she  has,  since  her  recovery,  been  blessed  with 
robust  physical  health,  and  In  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  the  South  she  lias  spent  nearly  all  her 
life  out  of  doors.   About  a  year  ago  her  father 
wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  telling  him  of  her  sad 
affliction,  and  asking   if   anything  could  be 
done  to  teach  her,  as  there  bad  been  Laura 
Bridghian.    Mr.  Anagnos  at  once  replied  that 
It  was  quite  possible;  that  Laura's  training 
had  been  purely  methodical,  and  that  there 
was  no  mystery  about  it.    Then  came  the 
question  as  to  wbeiher  this  work  of  education 
could  be   done   at   home,  and  if  so,  if  Mr, 
Anagnos  could  send  him  a  teacner.    He  re> 
piled  again  that  he.  could  If  he  would  give  bim 
time  to  select  the  right  one.    There  was  then 
a  girl  m  the  school  whose  case  was  most  pe- 
culiar.   She  hau  been  received  into  the  Insti- 
tution blind,  but  for  years  had  Deen  gradu- 
ally   recovering   her   sight,  until   she   could 
now     paint,    write     and     study     like    any 
other  person  who  had  not  been  deprived  of 
her  sight.    She  had  remarkable  natural  at- 
tainments, great  patience,  and  a  desire  to  be- 
come a  teacher.     Without  telling  her  what  he 
Intended  for  her  to  do,  Mr.  Anagnos  put  her 
In  special  training  to  study  up  Laura's  case 
and  the   methods   by  which  she   had   been 
taught.    When  she  had  fully  mastered  them, 
and  her  teacher  saw  that  the  rmistery  was 
thorough,  he  wrote  to  the  father  of  the  unfor- 
tunate child,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  ihe 
plan    before   the   pupil.     She  was   eager  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  about  two"  months 
ago  she  Went  to  her  tasK.    She  writes  very 
fully  of  her  work  and  its  results;  the  first 
thing,  of  course,  was  to  get  the  child  attache'1 
to  her  and  make  her  understand  that  she  w 
to  obey  her.    This  was  not  an  easy  work, 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  paren  wf 

last  accomplished,  and  then  bega..  ...e  wo:K 
of  mental  development;  she  already  talks 
quite  fluently  with  her  fingers,  and  is  per- 
fectly delighted  at  this  new  means  of 
intercourse  with  the  world  around.  Her 
teacher  writes  that  she  has  a  quiok 
intelligence,  and  seizes  readily  upon 
every  new  idea  that  is  presented  to  her.  It 
seems  llKe  a  miracle  rousing  the  mind  of  a 
person  whose  >enses  have  been  so  sealed  to 
all  the  world  about  11,  but  It  is  a  work  that 
ha<  been  done  once,  and  is  being  done  again. 
Naturally  much  interest  centres  about  this 
girl,  and  all  her  growth  is  watched  with  the 
most  eager  interest,  not  only  by  her  parents, 
but  by  those  in  New  England  who  have  fur- 
uished  h  r  with  ihe  means  o(  knowing  the 
world  about  her.  Isn't  this  a  work  well  worth 
doing?  And  doesn't  it  deserve  all  the  help 
that  it  has  had  in  the  past,  and  all  that  will 
surely  oome  to  it  in  the  future?  Surely  It 
noes;  and  may  all  generous  hearts  remember 
what  it  was  that  the  Christ  said:  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  to  the  least  uf  these  my  little 
ones,  ye  do  it  unto  to  me." 


EVENING  TEANSCBIPT 
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WHERE    BOSTON    LEADS. 
KINDERGARTEN     FOR     THE    BLIND. 

Boston  leads  trie  world  in  many  ways— in 
the  way  of  public  education,  in  the  way  of 
charity  among  others.  When  on  Monday 
evening  I  had  the  honor  of  taking  a  modest 
part  in  the  entertainment  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  new  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Roxbury  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  as  high  society  as 
is  to  be  found  in  this  mu  ndane  sphere.  In 
the  beautiful  old  house  on  the  corner  of  Joy 
and  Mount  Vernon  street,  where  a  third  gen- 
eration is  now  living — the  house,  I  think, 
was  built  by  Mrs.  Paine's  grandfather— there 
were  collected  together  on  the  1  evening  of 
April  11  a  body  oi  men  and  women  who  rep- 
resented philanthropic  Boston.  There  be 
many,  many  kinds  of  Boston— musical  Bos- 
ton, literary  Boston,  business  Boston,  artistic 
Boston,  and  now,  for  a  new  departure,  Bud- 


dhist Boston.  "By  the  way,  to  tnrow  in  a 
hasty  parenthesis,  is  this  not  a  perfectly  de- 
licious turning  of  the  tables  on  us,  that  we 
who  have  riddled  India  with  missionaries, 
who  have  spent  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to  Christianize  the  East,  should 
now  be  visited  by  dusky  Adepts  and  Mahat- 
mas,  who  are  founding  in  the  heart  of  Puri- 
tan Boston  a  sect  of  Buddists !  They  come 
with  their  wonderful  old-time  learning,  their 
secrets,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  hardly 
guessed  existed ;  and  their  sacred  books  are 
studied  in  our  old  town,  with  a  reverence 
and  awe,  which  would  have  made  old  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  suspicious  of  witchcraft. 
The  jewel  of  the  Lotus,  is,  if  not  worshipped, 
still  propitiated  in  some  households.  I  know 
a  certain  soft-hued  room  where  the  golden 
Buddha  sits  enthroned  in  his  ineffable  calm, 
with  crossed  legs  and  folded  arm's,  and  in- 
hales the  incense  which  is  lighted  in  a  silver 
lamp  before  his  shrine.  Is  the  devotee — 
baptized  and  confirmed  in  a  Christian 
ehurch — in  earnest,  when  she  turns  about 
and  about  her  jewelled  prayer  wheel,  and 
murmurs,  "Oma  paddy  yama,"  or  in  jest? 
I  cannot  say,  and  think  there  is  a  fraction  of 
both  jest  and  earnest  in  her  picturesque  Ori- 
estal  worship. 

Of  all  the  Bostons,  I  feel  most-  at  home,  I 
think,  in  philanthropic  JBoston;  it  was,  so 
to  speak,  where  I  was  born  and  bred ;  and 
though  I  have  wandered  too  much  from  its 
precincts,  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  within  it 
on  Monday  evening.  The  occasion  was  an 
interesting  one  in  itself;  its  object  made  it 
doubly  so.  The  audience  learned  that  the 
kindergarten  is  now  an  accomplished  fact  j 
that  with  an  unremitting  labor  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  originator  of  the  scheme,  has  built  his 
idea  into  solid  masonry,  bricks  and  mortar, 
laths  and  plaster,  aye,  and  polished  it  off 
with  charming  hard-wood  finishings  in  the 
inside  of  the  building.  The  nest  is  built, 
the  little  birds  are  all  ready  to  come  into  it, 
and  now  there  remains  nothing  but  the  feed-  ' 
ing  of  them  to  be  provided  for. 

The  kindergarten  is  conveniently  and  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  corner  of  Day  and 
Perkins  streets,  Roxbmy.  The  handsome, 
solid  building  fronts  the  street,  its 
hospHable  doorway  is  wide  and  gener- 
ous looking.  Entering,  one  finds  on 
one's  right  a  pleasant  drawing-room,  with  a 
big  bow  window  and  plenty  of  other  win- 
dows, letting  in  floods  of  sunshine.  Behind 
the  parlor  is  a  little  study,  and  behind  the 
study  is  the  dining-room,  with  long  tables 
and  many  little  stools,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
dining-room  clot-et.  On  the  shelves  of  this 
cool,  dark  recess  are  rows  of  the  dearest  lit- 
tle china  mugs,  each  one  with  a  design  paint- 
ed on  it.  One  shows  a  castle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  another  a  brood  of  young  chick- 
ens, a  third  bears  the  inscription, "For  a  good 
girl,"  and  will  probably  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
very  naughtiest  tomboy  girl  of  the  whole 
crew.  Lines  of  white  china  bowls,  all  ready 
for  bread  and  milk,  stand  on  the  upper  shelf, 
and  prettily  designed  pitchers  and  dishes  on 
the  lower.  There  is  imagination  shown  in 
the  selection  of  these  very  simple  articles  of 
household  furniture  which  indicates  that  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  Children's  Garden  is  one 
which  is  full  of  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  undertaken.  In  the  finding 
of  his  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  been 
most  fortunate,  for  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  the 
matron  of  the  school,  is  a  woman  who  loves 
all  children,  and  to  whom  the  little  ones  all 
come  trustfully  and  happily.  Her  executive 
ability  I  have  seen  well  tested  in  a  fiery 
ordeal ;  she  was  the  president's  secretary  and 
right-hand  woman  in  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Miss 
Greeley,  in  speaking  of  the  pretty  little  cups, 
said,  "I  thought  it  would  please  the  chil- 
dren to  know  that  they  had  little  pictures, 
and  were  not  all  alike."  In  this  she  showed 
a  knowledge  of  that  fact  which  is  always  so 
I  striking  a  one  to  me,  that  blind  people  have 
the  greatest  appreciation  of  beauty,  in  peo- 
ple, in  surroundings,  in  dress.    A  blind  man 


who  has  never  seen  a  human  face  is  as  sure 
to  ask  when  a  woman  is  mentioned,  "Is  she 
pretty?"  as  if  he  had  known  the  delight  of 
fair  faces  all  his  life.  The  pleasure  and  com- 
fort which  the  blind  inmates  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston  take  in  the 
wonderful  view  commanded  by  the  Institute 
is  very  singular  and  touching.  I  have 
known  one  of  the  pupils  to  take  a  visitor  to 
the  roof,  from  whence  so  grand  an  outlook 
over  the  harbor  and  surrounding  country  is 
to  be  had,  and  to  po'nt  out  to  him  with  per- 
fect accuracy  the  different  points  of  interest 
risible  from  that  vantage  ground. 

Behind  the  dining-room  is  the  kitchen— 
very  fresh  and  sweet  and  clean,  with  glitter- 
ing new  pots  and  pans,  which  quite  set  one 
longing  to  get  one's  hands  into  the  flour  bar- 
rel, and  bate  and  brew  as  one  would  have 
had  to  do  if  one  had  lived  long  enough  ago, 
before  there  were  any  Merelles,  or  any  Pavo- 
nias.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  are 
the  class-rooms,  all  charmingly  appointed, 
with  kindergarten  furniture.  The  dearest 
little  chairs  and  tables,  and  then  all  the  won- 
derful gifts,  with  which  the  children  are 
taught.  I  took  a  course  of  several  years, 
during  an  afternoon's  visit,  under  the  tuitioD 
of  Miss  Johnson,  the  head  teacher,  begin- 
ning with  a  group  of  five  worsted  balls, 
continuing  with  hard  wooden  balls, 
blocks,  cylinders,  cubes,  triangles,  up  to 
the  weaving  and  folding  processes 
of  paper  squares  and  straws.  Helpful  as  the 
kindergarten  system*  is  in  the  education  to 
all  children,  it  seems  to  be  particularly  fitted 
for  blind  children.  The  exquisite  delicacy 
of  their  touch,  their  extraordinary  sense  of 
form,  makes  its  method  singularly  helpful  to 
them.  Behind  the  house,  fronting  the  sun- 
set, is  a  broad,  pleasant  piazza,  and  beyond 
that  six  acres  of  playground,  where  are  old 
gnarled  trees,  and  at  the  moment  many 
fragments  of  rock  which  have  been  blasted 
to  even  the  surface  of  the  land.  Prom  the 
rising  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  estate  one 
has  a  charming  view  of  a  hilly  country  and 
many  trees,  all  softening  in  these  days  won- 
derfully, and  getting  ready  for  the  great 
burst  of  glory  which  the  first  hot  spell  of 
May  will  see  beginning  in  their  bare 
branches.  Upstairs  the  little  bedrooms  are 
all  ready,  each  one  with  its  two  tiny  couches, 
soft  and  white,  and  its  dainty  child  furniture 
for  the  happy  little  children  who  are  waiting, 
most  of  them  inhomes  of  the  saddest  poverty, 
for  the  dedication  of  the  building  i  and  the 
opening  of  the  school. 

On  Tuesday  the  friends  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  many.ci those  who  have  helped  to 
build  it,  will  assemble  together  to  see  the 
completed  work.  The  exercises  will  be  very 
interesting,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
posed education  will  be  given  by  some  of 
the  younger  blind  ^children  from  the  Per- 
,  kins  Institute.  They  will  find  the  nest 
ready,  fresh  and  clean  and  homelike;  they 
will  find  the  little  children  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  that  education  which  will  insure 
their  development  into  self-supporting,  edu- 
cated men  and  women ;  they  will  see  the 
little  empty  bo*ls  on  the  pantry  shelves 
waiting  to  be  filled  with  bread  and  milk,  and 
they  will  Bee  tha?  it  is  a  noble  work  that 
they  have  put  their  hands  to,  and  one  which 
must  go  on.  When  Mr.  Anagnos  told  the 
trustees  of  the  institution  that  he  would 
raise  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  kinder- 
garten I  do  not  think  that  many  of  these 
gentlemen  believed  him,  deeply  as  they  sym- 
pathized with  his  plan,  but  now  that  the 
large  sum  of  sixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  collected,  in  every  imagin- 
able sum,  the  last  fifteen  thousand 
seem  as  good  as  if  they  were  guaranteed. 
When  Mr.  Anagnos  told  us  on  Monday  that 
his  first  contribution  had  come  from  the  pu- 
pils of  the  institution,  who  saved  their  little 
pennies  and  kept  the  Christmas  gifts  that 
came  to  them  from  home,  selling  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  still  younger  and  more 
helpless  blind  children  who  are  to  find  a 
little  paradise  on  earth  in  the  kindergarten, 


we  all  felt  a  common  instinct  to  put  our 
hands  in  our  pockets  and  give  the  last  dol- 
lars needed  to  complete  the  building  whose 
foundation  stone  was  laii£;.by  the  loving 
hands  of  those  who  can  best  feel  for  the 
darkened  lives  of  those  of  God's  children 
■^■ho  can  never  look  upon  his  world.  In  the 
schoolroom  hangs  this  text,  whose  words 
frllftom  the  lips  of  a  dying  saint,  "Take 
caro  of  the  little  blind  chiWten."  One  can- 
not read  the  tender  words  without  a  desire. 
to  follow  the  command  according  to  one's 
means,  and  so  I  am  sure  thaj  the  little  white 
bowls  will  be  filled  with  milk  and  bread. 

a.  u. 
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$§p="The  Perkins-  Institution  'foTTtho 
Blind  is  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of 
the  beneficent  institutions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  has  been  and  is  distin- 
guishes alike  for  its  thorough  work  and 
for  tbe  tender  care  of  its  inmates.  It  is 
now  to  have  what  may  be  called  "An 
Annex',"  in  the  form  of  a  kindergarten 
school  for  children  too  young  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  older  institution.  A  dis- 
tinguished company,  representing  the 
refined  and  the  benevolent  of  this  com- 
munity, attended  the  dedicatory  services 
of  the  new  school  building  yesterday, 
and  the  interest  they  manifest  is  an  as- 
surance to  the  lnanagersAhat  the  money 
required  to  complete  ana  furnish  it,  and 
later  to  maintain  the  school,  will  not  be 
wanting.  The  new  school  will  meet  a 
well -recognized  want,  and  its  appeal  for 
aid  touches  the  hearts  of  people  who  can 
afford  to  give  it. 
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:PROGRAMME- 


PART 


1.    CHORAL  —  "Wie  sch'on  leuchtet  der  Movgensieml"      J.  S.  Bach. 


2,     OPENING  ADDRESS, 


DR.  SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


3,    PIANO  DUET— "Kindergarten  Galop."  Fanny  E.Jackson. 


{Composed  for  the   occasion.'] 
FANNY  E.  JACKSON  and   M.  EVA  RAMSDELL. 


4.    ADDRESSES. 


Rev.  A.  P.   PEABODY.   D.D.,         Rev.   PHILLIPS   BROOKS,   D.D. 


5.    CHORUS  for  Male  Voices  —  "Pleasures  of  Morning,"         Kreutzer. 
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PART 


1.     POEM, 


Mrs.   JULIA  WARD   HOWE. 


QUARTETTE—"  Veil  not  thy  Face/'  (From  "Fidelio,")  Beethoven. 


3,    ADDRESS  i- 

Rev.   CYRUS  A.    BARTOL,   D.D.,         Rev.    BROOKE   HERFORD. 


4,    CHORUS  of  Little  Girls— "The  Blind  Lark's  Song,"   Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


5.    ADDRESSES, 


Hon.  J.  W.   DICKINSON,  Rev.   GEORGE   A.  GORDON. 


6,    CHORUS—  "The  World  is  wide,  the  World  is  fair.' 


Abt. 
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-r  THE  BUND  MARK'S  SONG,  -f 


\This  song  formed  part  of  the  story,  under  the  same  title,  which  Miss  Louisa   M.  Alcott 
wrote  for  the  November  number  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten.} 


We  are  sitting  in  the  shadow 
Of  a  long  and  lonely  night, 
Waiting  till  some  gentle  angel 

Comes  to  lead  us  to  the  light. 
For  we  know  there  is  a  magic 

That  can  give  eyes  to  the  blind. 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous  ! 
Oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind  ! 

Help  stumbling  feet  that  wander. 

To  find  the  upward  way  ; 
Teach  hands  that  now  lie  idle 
The  joys  of  work  and  play. 
Let  pity,  love,  and  patience 

Our  tender  teachers  be, 
That,  though  the  eyes  be  blinded. 
The  little  souls  may  see. 
Your  world  is  large  and  beautiful, 

Our  prison  dim  and  small ; 
We  stand  and  wait,  imploring  — 

"Is  there  not  room  for  all? 
Give  us  our  children's  garden, 

Where  we    ma}'  safely  bloom. 
Forgetting  in  God's  sunshine 
Our  lot  of  grief  and  gloom." 

A  little  voice  comes   singing, 

Oh,  listen  to  its  song ! 
A  little  child  is  pleading 

For  those  who   suffer  wrong. 
Grant  them  the  patient  magic 

That  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  ! 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous  ! 
Oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind  ! 
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\This  song  formed  part  of  the  story,  under  the  same  title, which  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
wrote  for  the  November  number  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  i] 


We  are  sitting  in  the  shadow 

Of  a  long  and  lonely  night, 
Waiting  till  some  gentle  angel 

Comes  to  lead  us  to  the  light. 
For  we  know  there  is  a  magic 

That  can  give  eyes  to  the  blind. 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous  ! 

Oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind  ! 


Help  stumbling  feet  that  wander, 

To  find  the  upward  way  ; 
Teach  hands  that  now  lie  idle 

The  joys  of  work  and  play. 
Let  pity,  love,  and  patience 

Our  tender  teachers  be, 
That,  though  the  eyes  be  blinded. 

The  little  souls  may  see. 


Your  world  is  large  and  beautiful. 

Our  prison  dim  and  small; 
We  stand  and  wait,  imploring  — 

"Is  there  not  room  for  all? 
Give  us  our  children's  garden, 

Where  we   may  safely  bloom, 
Forgetting  in  God's  sunshine 

Our  lot  of  grief  anc'  siloom." 


A  little  voice  conies   singing, 

Oh,  listen  to  its  song ! 
A  little  child  is  pleading 

For  those  who   suffer  wrong. 
Grant  them  the  patient  magic 

That  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  ! 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous  ! 

Oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind  ! 
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PART    1. 

1, 

OEORAL  —  "Wie  sohon  leuchtet  der  Moigenstern!"      J.  S.  Bach. 

2, 

OPENING  ADDRESS, 

DR.  SAMUEL  ELIOT. 

3, 

PIANO  DUET— '''Kindergarten  Galop."             Fanny  E.Jackson. 

\  Composed  /or  the  occasion.} 
FANNY  E.  JACKSON  and  M.  EVA  RAMSDELL. 

4, 

ADDRESSES. 

Rev.   A.   P.   PEABODY.   O.D.,         Rev.   PHILLIPS   BROOKS,   D.D. 


5.    CHORUS  for  Male  Voices  —  " Pleasures  of  Momma,"         Kreutzer. 
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Mrs.  JULIA  WARD   HOWE. 

2,  QUARTETTE  — "Veil  not  thy  Face/'  (From  "Fidelio.")  Beethoven. 
8,    ADDRESSES, 

Rev.    CYRUS   A.   BARTOL,   D.D.,         Rev.   BROOKE   HERFORD. 

4,    OflORUS  of  Little  Girls— "The  Blind  Lark's  Soncj,"   Louisa  M.  Akott. 

3,  ADDRESSES, 

Hon.  J.  W.  DICKINSON,  Rev.  GEORGE  A.  GORDON. 


6,    CHORUS— "The  World  is  wide,  the  World  is  fair/ 


Abt 
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[This  song  formed  part  of  the  story,  under  the  same  title,  which  Miss  Louisa   M.  Alcott 
wrote  for  the  November  number  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten.} 


We  are  sitting  in  the  shadow 

Of  a  long  and  lonely  night. 
Waiting  till  some  gentle  angel 

Comes  to  lead  us  to  the  light. 
For  we  know  there  is  a  magic 

That  can  give  eyes  to  the  blind. 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous  ! 

Oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind  ! 


; 


Help  stumbling  feet  that  wander. 

To  find  the  upward  way  ; 
Teach  hands  that  now  lie  idle 

The  joys  of  work  and  plav. 
Let  pity,  love,  and  patience 

Our  tender  teachers  be, 
That,  though  the  eyes  be  blinded. 

The  little  souls  mav  see. 


Your  world  is  large  and  beautiful. 

Our  prison  dim  and  small; 
We  stand  and  wait,  imploring  — 

"Is  there  not  room  for  all? 
Give  us  our  children's  garden, 

Where  we   may  safely  bloom, 
Forgetting  in  God's  sunshine 

Our  lot  of  grief  and  gloom." 


A  little  voice  comes  singing, 

Oh,  listen  to  its  song  • 
A  little  child  is  pleading 

For  those  who   suffer  wrong. 
Grant  them  the  patient  magic 

That  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  ! 
Oh,  well-filled  hands,  be  generous  ! 

Oh,  pitying  hearts,  be  kind  ! 
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'OR  "BLIND    CHILDREN 


EDICATION    OF   THE    NEW   KIN- 
DERGARTEN IN  ROXBURY 


•Addresses  by  tlie  Kev.  Dr.  Peabody,  the 
|I$ev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Bartol  and 
[•Others— Poern  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


■  The  new  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  at  the 
teenier  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Roxbury — 
Hie  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Ktates — was  formally  dedicated  yesterday 
■afternoon.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  at  the 
BBxereises  and  introduced  successively  as  speak- 
ers the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  the  Rev.    Dr. 

'hillips  Brooks,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol, 

he     Rev.      Brooke     Herford,      the       Hon. 

ohn     W.     Dickinson,     chairman     of     the 

tate  board  of  education,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Rodocanachi,  the  Greek  consul 
at  Boston.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  also  ap- 
peared among  the  celebrants  upon  this  auspi- 
cious occasion,  and  read_  in  her  clear,  beauti- 
fully modulatecl  voice  j^an  exquisite  poem, 
newly  written.  To  tlrjs  distinguished  com- 
pany listened  a  large  gathering  in  which  were 
seen  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Gardner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Wales,  Mr.  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Endicott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Huntington  Woleott,  Mr.  James  Sturgis, 
Mrs.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William* 
O.  Grover,  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Cobb,  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  Miss  Sarah 
Littell,  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  Miss  Julia 
Roxana  Gilman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wales, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Eliot,  Miss  Julia  Frothingham, 
Miss  Fannie  Webster,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
ilrs.  Maria  C.  Porter,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
the  Rev.  Stopford   Wentworth  Brooke.    The 

leasure  of  the  company  was  further  increased 
by  the  music  contributed  by  the 
blind  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  composers  levied  upon  were  J.  S.  Bach. 
Kreutzer,  Beethoven  and  Abt.  Miss  Louisa 
Ucott's  little  lyric,  "The  Blind  Lark's 
Song"  (which  formed  part  of  the  story,  under 
the  same  title,  which  she  wrote  for  the 
November  number  of  St.  Nicholas  in  aid  of 
the  kindergarten),  was  sung  by  nine  little 
girls.  Another  interesting  occurrence  was 
the  reading  by  Miss  S.  E.  Lane  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  of  some  lines  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  her  by  the  last  words  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Romana  Anagnos.  "Take  care  of  the  little 
blind  children."  They  were  fluently- read 
from  raised  type  by  the  aid  of  the  nimble  and 
sensitive  fingers. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  gymnasium 
upon  the  fourth  (the  top)  floor  of  the  building. 
Dr.  Eliot  made  the  opening  address.  In  little 
less  than  five  years,  he  said,  since  the  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
|had  been  made  public,  they  were  now 
Assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  completed 
Yuilcling  to  open  the  school  for  little  slightless 
children.  This  achievement  aroused  in  him 
memories  of  the  dead  whose  hearts  had  been 
in  this  _  work.  To  Mrs.  Anagnos  he  paid 
a  glowing  and  beautiful  tribute,  and 
recalled  Henry  B.  Rogers.  He  then 
made  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  institution.  The  sum  which  had  been  con- 
tributed for  it  was  866,000,  and  $11,000 
more  were  needed  to  free  it  from  all  debt.  In 
addition  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  income  of 
$5000  per  annum  to  carry  ou  the  work.  How 
insignificant  seemed  the  amount  when  pre- 
sented to  a  community  such  as  Boston !  In 
concluding  his  eloquent  address  Dr.  Eliot 
summed  up  his  appreciation  of  the  beneficence 
oi  this  kindergarten  work  by  declaring  that 
no  higher  or  holier  name  could  be  given  to  the 
nineteenth  century  than  that  of  the  Age  of 
the  Children. 

Dr.  Peabody  said  that  blindness,  closing  one 
gateway  to  the  soul,  only  crowded  the  more 
the   other.      The    blind  heard   more  quickly, 


were  more  influenced  through  their  ears  than 
the  seeing,  and  lacked  the  corrective  of  sight. 
How  blessed,  then,  were  those  who  took  care 
that  the  first  impressions  of  the  blind  were 
true  and  just!  Let  these  little  ones  have 
priestly  guidance  and  the  teaching  of  tender 
and  enlightened  women.  The  blind  were  un- 
fitted for  the  full  fight  of  faith  in  the  world. 
Men  needed  for  that  fight  every  sense,  every 
weapon,  that  God  gave.  For  these  he  coveted 
the  struggle  and  the  triumph;  but  for  the 
blind,  for  those  who  lacked  the  full  panop  y 
uf  this  earthly  warfare,  it  were  best  to  ti  aiu  in 
ignorance  of  the  evil  in  the  world.  And,  per- 
chance, 1  here  would  come  a  day  when  these, 
so  shielded,  would  thank  God  that  throu;  h 
their  infirmity  they  had  been  saved  from  sin 
and  made  partakers  of  the  eternal  life. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  that  the  titles  of  four  little 
pamphlets  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hand, 
one  for  each  of  the  years  1SS3,  1884,  1885 
and  1886,  told  the  whole  story  of  the  incep- 
tion and  completion  of  the  kindergarten.  INo, 
the  work  was  not  yet  completed,  for  the  endow- 
ment was  yet  to  come.  There  were  two  times, 
he  said,  when  it  was  interesting  to  think  of 
the  usefulness  of  a  building.  Tlie  first  was 
when  it  had  long  served  its  purpose; 
when  there  the  sick  had  been  healed,  the 
ignorant  taught.  The  second  was  when  for 
the  first  time  it  was  to  be  pnt  to  its  use.  None 
who  had'but  just  looked  into  the  empty  rooms 
which  had  not  yet  seen  their  legitimate  em- 
ployment could  have  failed  to  think  of  the 
ignorance  which  was  here  to  be  enlightened, 
of  the  dull  and  torpid  countenances 
which  were  here  to  be  brightened  into 
happiness  and  intelligence.  This  institution, 
he  said,  was  impossible  years  ago,  because  mtn 
had  not  thought  deeply  enough;  it  belonged 
distinctly  to  an  advanced  civilization.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  singing  which  followed  the 
close  of  Dr.  Brooks's  remarks,  he  again  came 
forward  and  announced  that  a  gentleman  had 
just  offered  to  subscribe  $  1 000  provided  the 
remaining  $10, 000  needed  could  be  secured. 

Mrs.  Howe's  poem  was  next  read  and  was 
as  follows : 

Nature,  from  wintry  steep  awake, 

•Hei-  icy  armor  doth  forsake. 

As  her  swift  currents  start  again 

Tne  Easter  anthems  sound  amen, 

And  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing, 

Herald  the  beauty  of  the  spring. 

Now,  spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 

"With  promise  she  has  ever  had, 

With  message  told  in  perfumed  breath 

Of  resurrection  conquering  death; 

But  her  delights  of  form  and  hue 

Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 

Only  with  wondering  thought  they  hear 
Rehearsed,  the  glories  of  the  year, 
And  dimly  seek  their  doubtful  way, 
Untutored  by  the  smile  of  Day ; 
Wh.le  we,  the  prodigals  of  light, 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 

Dread  fate,  in  solitnde  to  sit, 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit, 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn, 
Nor  sunset's  varying  hues  withdrawn, 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  of  Night  is  crowned. 

But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom, 
Has  still  some  gem  of  priceless  worth 
For  those  inheritors  of  earth. 

For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page, 
Bsqueathing  wealth  from  age  to  age; 
To  them  make  known,  in  time  and  place, 
The  great  exemplars  of  our  race; 
Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise, 
Its  saints  inspire  their  prayer  and  praiset 
Its  music  join  their  happy  bands, 
Its  skill  instruct  their  tender  hands; 

We  plantllvte  field,  to  God  most  dear, 
In  the  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  year; 
Aid  us,  good  neighbors,  in  our  need, 
To  sow  it  with  immortal  seed. 

We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness, 
Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  mind, 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 

But  well  we  deem  that  in  the  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought, 
Pay  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought; 
And  with  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  be 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 

Dr.  Bartol  said : 

About  fifty  years  ago — I  reckon  by  fifties  now— 
I  first  visited,  with  Francis  N.  Way'land,  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  I 
remember  that  my  good  brother  left  some  money 
as  a  token  when  we  came  away,  and  that,  on  re- 
turning to  Boston,  we  met  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  on 
horseback,  galloping  not  far  from  the  large  build- 
ing, with  that  so  keen  and  kindly  face 
which  is  kept  on  canvas  and  in  marble;  the 
man  who  went  among  the  tombs  where  reason 
lay  buried,  and  raised  Laura  Bridgman  from  the 
intellectually  dead.  Dr.  Howe  and  M>.  Anagnosi 
like  Job,  are  eyes  to  the  blind.  Let  me  offer 
two  or  three  considerations:  First,  coimider  the 
privation  of  the  blind;  inability  to  see  the  face 
of- nature  or  of  man  ;  the  lack,  abolition  or  abortion 
of  the  chief  feature  of  the  human  countenance; 
and  the  absence  of  the  peculiar   joy    with   which 


f  "friend's"  and  lover 
consider  the  remedy,  in  light  for  inward  sight. 
We  see  through  our  eyes,  with  our  eyes  and 
without  our  eyes.  Do  we  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  see  such  spiritual  objects  as  truth,  moral 
beautv,  friends  away  from  us  on  earth  or  in 
heaven?  Said  Monckton  Milnes  of  Jesus:  "The 
eyes  thou  onened'st  calmlv  viewed  thy  fate."  How 
Channiug  and  Webster,  as  I  well  remember,  and 
Everett  and  Choate  walked  through  Boston  streets 
absorbed  in  thought,  blind  to  passing 
things  and  people,  yet  open-eyed  to  be- 
hold interior  concerns— text  and  discourse, 
case  and  argument,  client  and  church. 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Claike  and  other  physiologists  and 
psychologists  say  that  the  act  of  sight  is  not  in 
the  air.  Thev  trace  it  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  Behold  your  duty  to  produce  it  there  for  the 
blind!  In  the  kindergarten,  by  the  application  of 
Froebel's  idea,  that  tlie  soul  must  be  active  in  edu- 
cation, that  we  learn  not  by  seeing  or  reading  alone, 
but  by  doing,  bv  the  forming  or  reforming  of 
things,  we  recognize  a  stroke  of  genius.  What  is 
the  world  but  a  lump  of  clay  thrown  at  the  feet  to 
be  reshaped  bv  art?  Hunt  for  gems  in  this  human 
gloom!  The  best  wit  does  not  always  go  with  the 
finest  organ  of  sight.  And,  under  tnis  veil  of 
blindness,  who  knows  but  what  you  may 
find  an  Emerson,  a  Lincoln,  a  Hawthorne 
or  a  Harriet  Stowe.  producers,  not  consum- 
ers, of  value?  Brethren  aud  sisters,  if 
we  do  not  see  to  it,  so-  far,  at 
least,  as  this,  that  Christ's  little  ones  do  not  perish; 
if,  by  being  heedless  of  their  appeal  for  help  we 
offend  these  children,  "children  m  the  night, 
children  crying  for  the  light,  and  with  no  lan- 
guage hut  a  cry,"  then  we  more  than  they  are  the 
blind,  blind  to  our  obligation  and  opportunity.  I 
i  nflght  not  dare,  but  for  the  Master's  word,  loadd: 
It  were  better  for  us.  then,  that  a  millstone  were 
hung  about  our  neck,  and  we  drowned  in  the 
depths  of  the  Bea. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  spoke  in  his  usual 
cheerful,  cheery  strain.  He  thought  the  ad- 
dresses had  taken  too  low  a  tone.  The  speak- 
ers had  been  talking  about  these  young  blind 
people  in  a  way  to  make  each  other  cry 
[laughter];  but  he  looked  at  these  young 
people  and  they  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  so  very  miserable.  For  all  thev 
could  not  see,  there  was  10,000  times  as  much 
more  that  they  could  see  as  well  as  anyone. 
Sight  was  only  a  matter  of  degree.  There 
were  people  who  went  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
with  the  best  eyes,  thac  never  needed  to  be 
spectacled,  and  saw  nothing.  [Laughter.] 
Thus  it  had  occurred  to  him  how  much  more 
there  was  to  be  seen  by  the  inward 
than  by  the  outward  eyes. ,  With 
the  physical  eyes  the  outward  substance  was 
seen ;  with  the  inward  eyes  the  laws  of  things. 
There  was,  he  said,  a  wonderful  power  in 
nature  for  supplying  the  vacant  places.  "We 
are  sorry  that  they  can't  see  our  faces.  What 
d'o  a  few  dozen  face's  nfatter  to  them?  [Laugh- 
ter.] A  mental  vision  of  the  face  of  Socrates  is 
worth  them  all,  and  that  they  can  have 
as  well  as  we.  I  don't  want  these  young  peo- 
ple to  go  home  from  here  and  sit  down  and 
say:  'Oh,  what  a  wretched  lot  we  are ;^  let's 
have  a  good  cry.'  "  The  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten lay,  Mr.  Herford  thought,  in  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  the  children  were  caught,  the 
more  subtle  their  senses  could  he  made. 
Another  value  lay  in  the  large 
element  of  mutual  helpfulness  which 
the  kindergarten  rendered  necessary.  Re- 
ferriner  to  what  he  had  said  about  nature's 
filling  the  vacant  places,  he  said  that  if  any 
were  disposed  to  imitate  nature  there  were 
ten  vacant  places  on  the  subscription  list  into 
which  it  wouldn't  take  them  three  minutes  to 
grow.  [Great  laughter  and  applause.] 
Mr.  Dickinson  next  spoke.  He  said: 
Those  who  have  studied  carefully  the  relations 
of  education  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
are  acreed  in  this:  That  the  first  steps  a  child 
takes  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  career  are  all 
important)  We  need  a  kind  of  training  in  our 
systeni  of  instruction  which  shall  precede  the 
formal  processes  to  which  tlie  child  is  usually  sub- 
jected in  the  primary  school.  Without  violence 
to  their  youthful  natures,  the  young 
children  may'  be  eo  directed  in  those  exer- 
cises that  have  amusement  for  their  end  as 
to  enter,  at  about  7  years  of  age,  the  primary 
schools  free  from  bad  habits,  with  their  powers 
trained  to  self-a'-tvity,  and  their  minds  stored 
w. th  a  rich  collection  of  important  facts.  If  all 
o.ir  cliildren  could  pass  from  a  well  conducted 
kindergarten  to  their  courses  of  primary  study  1 
am  sure  it  would  at  once  appear  that  t*  foundation 
had  been  established  for  rapid  and  successful 
progress.  The  methods  of  the  kindergarten 
seem  to  be  natural  and  adapted  to  produce 
the  happiest  results  upon  the  infant  mind. 
I  wish  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  could  be 
introduced  into  all  our  schools.  It  would  present 
to  our  children  things  for  their  observation  and 
reflection  instead  of  words  to  be  committed  to 
(  memory.  1  shall  encourage  our  teachers  to  come 
here  and  learn  how  the  objective  method  of 
teaching  can  he  literally  applied.  The  dis- 
tinguished institution  of  which  this  kinder- 
garten is  an  adjunct  has  already  furnished  a  good 
illustration  to  the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  tlie  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  schools;  it  now  seems  to  be 
well  prepared  to  show  the  best  methods  of  leading 
the  infant  mind  to  form  such  habits  of  thinking, 
feeling  and  choosing  as  will  prepare  it  for 
successful  work  in  the  courses  of  instruction  that 
are  to  follow. 
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tlce  establishment  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
announced  that  the  Orpheus  Society  would 
give  a  coucert  ou  May  ill  in  aid  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Dr.  Eliot  again  spoke,  recognizing  -in  elo- 
quent language  the  great  services  of.  Mr. 
Anagnos,  and  concluded  by  reading  some 
verses  by  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was 
present,  and  stood  during  the  .reading. 
The  school  will  bo  organized  on  May  2  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  pupils  from  4  to  9  years  of 
age.  Only  poor  children  will  be  received.  The 
amount  of  the  endowment  fund  is  $100,000. 
During  the  afternoon  a  check  for  $1000  was 
plaoed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 
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The  dedication  yesterday  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  a  branch  of  the  Perkins  Institute, 
in  Roxbury,  was  a  touching  and  interesting 
ceremony.  An  account  of  the  kindergarten 
and  of  ti»c  dedication  appears  in  another 
column.  Dr.  Eliot's  opening  address  was  im- 
pressive and  elevated  in  .tone,  and  the  closing 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Rodocanachi 
were  practical  and  to  the  point.  Drs.  Peabody, 
Brooks  and  Bartol  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herford  ex- 
pressed their  sympathy  with  the  foundation 
fitly  and  eloquently,  and  the  poem  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  won  for  itself  a  response  at  once 
from  the  hearts  of  ber  audience. 
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DEDICATION,     f?&     A    KINDER- 
GARTEN FOR   THE  BLIND. 


Addresses  l)y  Distinguished  Orators — 
Poem  toy  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe- 
Musical  Exercise*— The  Building. 


The  new  building  tc«.be  known  as  the  "Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind, "  which  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets  in  the 
Roxbury  district,  was  opened  with  dedicatory 
exercises  yesterday  afternoon.  This  kinder- 
garten is  a  department  of  that  other  Boston 
institution  of  world-wide  fame,  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  will  be  under  the 
same  management  The  location  is  an  eligible 
one  in  various  respects.  The  two  streets  named 
make  their  junction  close  upon  Centre  street, 
which  is  the  street  over  which  the  Jamaica 
Plain  horse-cars  constantly  pass  to  and  from  the 
city,  and  the  new  building  is  but  about  five  or 
six  rods  from  the  car  tracks.  The  Boylston 
station  of  the  Providence  Railroad  is  about  a 
half-mile  distant,  and  Perkins  street,  ohf  which 
the  building  stands,  is  the  direct  road  to  Ja- 
maica Pond.  A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  may 
therefore  be  very  conveniently  made  in  the 
course  of  a  suburban  pleasure  drive. 

The  building,  which  is  83  by  43  feet  on  the 
ground  plan,  is  a  substantial  and  sufficiently 
ornamental  structure  of  brick,  with  some  con- 
trasting belts  of  stone  work.  The  main  en- 
trance is  constructed  within  and  beneath  one  of 
the  broad,  full  arches  of  the  present  architectural 
period,  a  feature  which  will  denote  approx- 
imately its  date  to  the  castual  observer  of  future 
timds.  Tnere  are  three  stories  in  the  building 
besides  the  attic  story  and  the  basement. 

The  attic  story  is  partitioned  off  at  snfficient 
width  beneath  the  hipped  roof  to  make  a  spa-  ' 
cious  playroom  of  75  by  25  feet.  The  second 
and  third  stories  are  divided  into  23  sleeping 
rooms  for  the  children  and  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  house.  On  the  first  floor  are  two 
scbool-ooms, ;  a  parlor,  sitting-room,  dining- 
room,  sewing-room  and  kitchen.  There  are  . 
numerous  closets  on  each  floor.  Thirty  or  more 
pupils  and  the  corps  of  instructors  and  servants, 
c  r  about  40  in  all,  can  be  comfortably  provided 
for. 

The  building  stands  centrally  in  a  lot  of  about 

&y4  aces  area,  and  as  it  also  has  the  advantage 

of  the  two  street  widths,   is  well  secured  in  re- 

i  air  and   sunshine.      The  interior  wood 

A   bright  and   cheerful   aspect  is  ! 
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nol  i     c  ipi  II'.    ill  i    basement  i 
used  for  storage  and  the  beating  apparatus,  and 
aro  well  lighted.    A  boiler  of  capacttj 
spouding  to  id-horse  power  Supplies  gleam  heat 
for  warming  the  buildup  and  lor  laundry  pur- 
poses. 

The  proceedings  of  yesterday  afternoon  called 
together  a  largo  ana  sympathetic  audience,  so 
that  what  was  .called  above  the  "playroom," 
but  which  is  officially  known  as  Frocbel  Hall, 
hart  its  sealing  capacity  fully  taken  up.  Care 
had  been  takou  to  prevout  crowding  by  the  i .  ae 
of  tickets  of  admission.  The  list  of  speakers 
was  one  that  might  well  suggest  the  precaution, 
and  in  literary  and  oratorical  respects  the 
building  bad  a  most  propitious  dedication. 

The  classical  form  and  phrase  of  Dr.  Eliot's 
opening  address  had  a  (it  complement  in  the 
practical  suggestions  of  the  closing  speoehes  of 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Kodocanacht.  The 
speeches  of  Rev.  Drs.  Peabody,  Brooks  and 
Bartol  and  Rey.  Mr.  Herford  were  severally  in 
their  best  vein.  Mrs.  Howe's  poem  was  doubt- 
less the  literary  gem  of  the  occasion,  but  if  it 
were  excelled  at  all  it  was  by  ner  owu  reading 
of  it,  for  that  was  at  the  same  time  an  instruc- 
tion to  tho  pupils  of  the  institution  who  were 
present  aud  a  refreshment  to  all  others  when 
they  bethought  them  of  what  they  had  endured 
in  times  past  in  listening  to  some  of  the  much 
praised  public  readings  of  the  period. 

Tho  literary  parts  of  the  programme  were  alter- 
nated here  and  there  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  given  by  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. The  selections  were  a  choral  from  Bach ; 
"Pleasures  of  the  Morning,"  composed  by 
Kreutzer;  "Veil  Not  Thy  Face,"  by  Beethoven; 
"The  Blind  Lark's  Song"  ;  "The  world  is  wide, 
the  world  is  fair,"  by  Abt.  An  original  compo- 
sition, a  piano  duet,  was  performed  by  Misses 
Fanny  E.  Jackson  and  M.  Eva  Ramsdell.  It 
was  entitled  the  "Kindergarten  galop." 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  in  his  open- 
ing address  said  that  what  had  now  been  ar- 
rived at  is  the  result  in  part  of  the  labors  of 
nearly  50  years  in  this  city  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
The  particular  department  now  to  be  organized 
— a  school  for  very  young  children— had  been 
definitely  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution  during  some  eight 
years  past.  It  was  first  suggested  "in  the  auuual 
report  of  1879,  and  the  reports  for  the  following 
years  reiterated  in  one  or  another  form  tho 
argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  thj  appeal 
for  pecuniary  aid  in  putting  it  into  practical 
operation.  His  first  word  of  congratulation  ac- 
cordingly was  upon  the  prompt  and  cordial  re- 
sponse which  the  original  suggestion  had  had 
from  the  generous  and  philanthropic  people  of 
the  community. 

The  sum  of  §66,000,  he  said,  has  been  con- 
tributed for  the  establishment  of  tha  kindergar- 
ten, aud  the  structure  and  grounds  have  re- 
quired an  outlay  of  about  $?7,000,  so  that  a 
debt  of  §11,000  now  rests  upon  the  institution. 
This  he  would  not  regard  as  a  burden,  believing 
that  upon  learning  of  the  fact  11  good  friends 
would  come  forwaid  Irani  the  multitude  of 
friends  to  take  off  each  1-llth  part  of  the 
obligation.  But  beyond  this  the  institution,  he 
said,  will  need  contributions  of  about  $5000  per 
year  to  maintain  it  prosperously. 

lu  referring  to  those  who  have  from  the 
initiation  of  the  enterprLe  bean  its  ardent  pro- 
moters, he  spoke  in  pathetic  eulogy,  without 
distinct  mention  of  her  name,  of  Mrs.  Anagnos 
as  one  whose  memory  will  always  be  green  and 
fragrant  within  tho  walls  of  the  new  building, 
where  a  tablet  commemorative  of  her  has  been 
placed.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come,  he 
said,  as  well  as  those  now  to  find  place  within 
the  walls,  will  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed.  In 
similar  cordial  eulogy  he  spoke  of  tha  late 
Henry  B.  Rogers,  as  one\who  had  been  a  most 
devoted  frieud  of  the  institution  for  the  blind, 
and  regarded  with  special  interest  the  project 
for  the  kindergarten. 

In  speaking  of  the  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation  of  the  new  building 
he  mentioned  particularly  the  play-room.  He 
remarked  that  it  probably  bad  not  occurred  to 
those  having  no  experience  with  blind  children 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  taugnt 
how  to  play  as  well  as  to  do  all  other  things 
without  sight.  The  sportiveness  of  child- 
ren is  a  thing  so  natural  and  so  commonly 
observed  that  it  seoras  to  be  inevitable  that  they 
should  become  adept  in  childish  games  and 
sports.  But  with  the  blind  it  is  not  so;  they 
have  to  be  taught  that  they  may  gain  t  he 
exercise  of  their  limbs,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  safety  fear  no  motion  in  pursuance  of  their 
sport.  The  play-room  is  a  special  necessity  for 
them.  One  of  tha  pupils  on  being  asked  what 
she  did  when  she  livedat  Home,  replied :  "1  did 
just  so  all  day  long,"  illustrating  ber  meaning 
by  sitting,  with  her  hands  folded  across  her  lap. 
In  closing  the  speaker  alluded  to  the  structure 
in  an  allegorical  way  as  being  the  means  where- 
by in  the  education  aud  enlightenment  of  the 
mind  aud  immortal  part  of  those  wno  are  its 
beneficiaries,  a  temple  is  builded  within  and  for 
each  one  of  them  which  shall  endure  forever. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  of  the  increased 
capacity  aud   tl  licacy  of   apprehension  which 
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more  careful  induing  and  nurture  ol 

carrlert    to    Its    ■ill    length,  tl.   [ 

DO    for    the    privation     which 
urud.    ile  held  furthermore  • 
the  experience  which  the  blind  have  to  an 
there  may  be  a  still  higher  compensation 

in  that  ilie'e 
posnrc  to  t/ie  sin  and  wickedness  at    the   world. 

i  ;r  the  kindly  administration  o     '. 
Stitution  tiicb.j  children  may  gam  that  pej 
purity  of  tout  which   those  exposed   to  al 
temptations  of  life  may  fail  to  reacn.    lie   re- 
ferred to  the  day  as    the   anniversary   of   the 
battle    of  Lexington    and    Concord, "  and    the 
present  as  a  fitting  way  to  commemorate   what 
in  on';  view  may  I, e  regarded   a«    In 
of  our  free  b         .   ■     ,  and  sugge 
some  future  stage  of  this  world's  progress 

i  ics  of   the    founding    of    InSti 
this  may  lie  regarded  as  more  worthy    of  oi>- 
servance  than  thoso  of  the   victories   of   even 
righteous  wai 

ev.    Phillips    Brooks,    D.D.,    spoke  of  the 
beneficent  character  of  th5  work  to  whi 
institution  is  devoted,    and   compared  it  with 
those  works  of  healing,  of  the  restoration  of  sight 
and  the  eniaiici]  ation  oi  the  sou:  fro  n  ignorance 
of  which  the  scriptures   bear   record, 
to  (he  primary  meaning    of    the    word    ki: 
garten,  he  said  that  it  L)  a  blessed  labor, 
shall  cause  a  garden  of  the  .-.oul  to  bloom  within 
:.the  darkened  eyes  of   the  blind.     The   eyes  ol  | 
the   blind  look  within.    They  are  conditioned 
as  are  the  occupant;  of  houses    in    the  Eastern 
lands  which  without  have  no  windows  but  only 
blank  walls. 

The  windows  are  upon  the  other  side  and 
overlook  the  gardens  that  are  kept  in  a  central 
area  behind  the  walls  and  out  of  public  obser- 
vation. The  sense  of  sirht,  he  said,  is  bnt  one 
of  the  avenues  to  the  soul.  Light  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  knowledge  and  consciousness 
of  the  truth  which  is  eternal  is  gained.  In  the 
thought  of  this  deeper  education  and  these 
ultimate  benefits,  he  suggested  that  all  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  will,  when  they 
look  back  upon  the  events  of  their  own  lives, 
have  a  special  res  hankfulness  that  they 

have  had  s,.  .nettling  to  do  with  the  building  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

At  this  point  the  following  poem  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Howe : — 

Hatnre,  from  wintry  steep  awake, 
Her  icy  armor  doth  forsj 

A6  her  Mvit'c  currents  surt  again, 
Tlie  Easter  anthema  sound  amen. 
And  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing. 
Herald  the  beauty  of  tile  spring. 

Xow,  spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 
"with  proml9e  she  lias  ever  ha  1. 
"With  message  told  in  perfumed  breath 
Of  resurrection  conquering  death; 
F.ut  tier  delights  of  torm  and  hue 
Gin:  sightless  children  never  knew. 

Only  with  wondering  thought  fhey  hear 
Rehearsed,  the  glories  of  tl. 
And  dimly  seek  their  itoubti 
1  "lUutorea  by  the  smile  of  ii.ty; 
While  we,  the  prodigals  of  light. 
Grow  careiess  of  the  boon  o(  sight. 

Preadfiite,  in  solitude  to  sit. 
I  ii'  ..libelous  of  the  clouds  that  flit, 
Beholdng  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn, 
!Nor  sunsets  varying  hues  withdrawn, 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  ma.  e  sly  of  .Night  is  crowned. 

Bnt  hea-en  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  Idiom; 
Has  still  some  gem  of  price!  53  ffrorta 
For  those  inheritor*  of  earth. 

For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page. 

Bequeathing  weal.h  from  age  to    - 

To  them  make  known,  in  rime  and  place. 

The  great  exemplars  of  our  race; 

Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise. 

Its  saints  insrire  then-  prayer  ^nd  praise, 

Its  music  join  their  happy  bands. 

Its  skill  Instruct  their  tender  hands. 

TVe  plant  this  field,  to  G"d  most  dear. 
In  the  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  year; 
Aid  us.  goo.i  neighbors,  in  our  need, 
To  sow  it  with  immortal  seed. 

We  do  not.  know,  we  cannot  guess. 
What  liar  vesting  of  blessedness. 
Of  docile  heart  aud  thoughtim  mind, 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 

But  well  we  deem  that  m  tip  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
,loy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought. 
Pay  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought: 
And  v.  ith  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  be  • 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
referred  also  to  this  inwardness  of  vision,  and 
suggested  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  and  higher  sort  of  seeing  that  is  en- 
gaged  upon  objects  within  the  inind.  He  said  ', 
that  he  had  observed  some  of  the  eminent  men 
o£  Boston,  among  whom  were  Webster.  Everett, 
Choate  and  Chancing,  walk  the  streets  with 
introverted  eye.  They  saw  nothing  of  the 
passing  crowds,  the  street  signs,  the  exhibitions 
in  the  shop  windows  which  caught  the  gaze  of 
those  who  looked  with  the  outward  eye  only. 
The  sense  of  sight  the  men  of  science  declare  is 
not  in  the  eye,  which  is  but  the  instrument  or 
conduit,  but  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

He  implied  accordingly  that  that  which 
hopefully  b;  - 
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were 


given  in  the  n;\v  buiklui/.  is  to  reacB  enectuairy 
for  the  purposes  of  the  actual  or  inner  sight 
'hose  recesses  of  the  braiu  through  the  other 
senses.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  address  he  dis- 
coursed upon  the  peculiarities  of  Froebel's 
method  of  education,  and  implied  a  belief  that 
Froebel's  theory  is  the  true  one  of  the  mind's 
action.  In  closing,  he  made  an  apt  use  of  that 
passage  of  scripture  which  declares  that  it  were 
better  than  that  one  should  offend  against  the 
little  ones,  that  he  should  have  a  millstone  put 
about  his  neck  and  be  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea. 

Kev.  Brooke  Herford,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi  also  made  brief 
speeches  in  commendation  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  The  lasc  named  announced  that  a 
concert  will  be  given  for  its  benefit  on  May  13, 
by  the  Orpheus  Club.  A  letter  of  regret  was 
announced  from  Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon,  who  had 
expected  to  be  present.  During  the  afternoon 
two  contributions,  for  cancelling  the  debt,  of 
81000  each  were  made.  One  was  a  gift  outright 
and  the  other  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of 
the  total  sum.  The  school  will  be  opened  for 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  on  May  1. 
Pupils  of  from  5  to  9  years  and  from  the  poorer 
classes  or  those  with  uniit  home  surroundings 
only  will  be  taken. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20,1887 

Lffil  BLIP  CHLbUffl. 


Efforts  in  Their  Behalf  at 
West  Roxbury. 


Funds  Ail  in  Haad  to  Erect  an  Institu- 
tion ia  Their  Beklf. 


Many  Prominent  Persons  Take  Part 
in  the  Exercises. 


The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  West  Roxbury.  yes- 
terday afternoon,  proved  full  of  interest, 
ana  to  those  who  have  given  both  money 
and  energy  to  the  good  work  this  crowning 
triumph  was  particularly  ■eventful. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  opened 
with  a  choral,  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  "WieSchon  leuchtetder 
Moreenstern,"  and  then  followed  the  open- 
ing address  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  in  which 
he  sketched  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  movement  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erection 
of  the  building  about  to  be  dedicated. 

It  is  five  years  since  Mr.  Anagnos  made 
his  first  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  and  those  who 
heard  his  impass  oned  appeal  can  never  for- 
get the  force  of  his  remarks,  proceeding  as 
they  did  from  his  heart.  It  was  in  Tremont 
Temple,  at  one  of  the  cou.mencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
the  more  interest  was  awakened  because  of 
the  presence  of  many  blind  children,  who 
did  some  truly  wonderful  work,  and  cave 
evidence  of  the  Dossil  dirties  to  Lie  accom- 
plished such  as  the  audience  little  dreamed' 
of.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Anagnos  gave 
impetus  to  the  work,  which  as  a  consumma- 
tion results  in  the  sunshiny  building  now 
on  the  corner  ot  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
West  Roxbury. 

The  total  cost  of  the  estate  with  the  im- 
provements has  been  SV'7,000,  of  which 
amount  but  810,000  remains  unnaid.  This 
provides  for  the  accommodations  at  present 
existing,  but  a  lund  is  needed  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  object,  and  it 
will  require  fully  $100,000  for  this  purpose, 
which,  beyond  a  doubt,  will  be  speedily 
forthcoming. 

Allot  the  money  used  in  furthering  the 
original  plans  has  been  collected  by  dint  of 
perseverance  and  amid  much  discourage- 
ment. 

Site  for  the  Buildine:. 

The  new  building  is  to  constitute  one  of  a 

group  to  be  built  on  the  Jamaica  Plain  site, 

as  it  is  purposed  to  move  all  of  the  lower 

!  grade  schools  from  south  Boston  and  use 

1  the  Perkins  Institution  there  for   advanced 

i  collegiate  courses.    The  estate  in  Jamaica 

Plain  includes  over  six   acres  of  iaud.  and 

embraces  two  or  three  places,  one  of  which 

was  tno  home  of   General  Heath  of  revolu- 


more  influenced  through  their  ears   ruaii 

tluiary  ti 

'ter  the  historical  sketch  of  Dr.  Eliot. 
Fainy  E.  Jackson  an.l  M.  Eva  Ramsdoll 
furnished  a  duet,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion, und  then  followed  the  addresses  of 
gey.  A.  P.  Peabody  and  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks.  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  particularly 
concerning  the  blind,  and  in  commenting 
upon  the  opening  of  this  new  branch  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  he  remarked  that  it  was 
a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  moro  truly  an  evidence  of  ad- 
vancement than  some  wars  and  the  de- 
struction of  mankind. 

Dr.  Brooks  spoke  of  the  inner  light  of  the 
blind,  which  helps  them  to  prosper  in  the 
world.  Of  a  truth,  such  laudable  enter- 
prises furnish  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
Christian  civilization.  Dr.  Urcoks  honed 
that  those  who  helped  build  the  kinder- 
garten school  would  never  lose  interest  in 
the  good  work,  but  furnish  means  to  sup- 
port and  further  develop  the  undertaking. 

[During  Dr.  brooks'  remarks  a  gentleman 
sent  hi  ma  note  offering  to  subscribe  $1000, 
providing  ten  other  gentlemen  would  join 
him  with  an  equal  sum,  and  thus  cancel 
the  debt.  A  further  amount  of  §1000  was 
received  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  without  any  re- 
strictions, leaving  the  debt  $10,000.] 

Part  second  of  the  programme  opened 
with  a  poem  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  written 
for  the  occasion. 

The  remainder  of  the  nrogramme  con- 
sisted of  music  by  the  quartet  and  choruses, 
admirably  rendered,  and  addresses  by  Rev. 
C.  A.  Bartol,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  and 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  and  an  original  poem 
by  Miss  S.  E.  Lane. 

Dr.  USartol's  Speech. 

Dr.  Bartol  spoke  as  follows: 

About  fifty  years  ago  —  I  reckon  by 
fifties  now— I  first  visited,  with  Francis  X. 
Wayland,  the  Perl-ins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston.  I  remember  that 
ray  good  brother  left  some  money  as  a 
token  when  we  oame  away,  and  that, 
on  returning  to  Boston,  we  met 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  on  horseback, 
galloping  not  far  from  the  large  build- 
ing, with  that  so  keen  and  kindly  face 
which  is  kept  on  canvas  and  in  marble;  the 
man  who  went  among  the  tombs  where  rea- 
son lay  buried  and  raised  Laura  bridgman 
trom  the  intellectually  dead.  Dr.  Howe  and 
Mr.  Anagnos,  like  Job,  are  eyes  to  the  blind. 
'  Let  me  offer  two  or  three  considerations: 
First,  consider  the  privation  of  the  blind ; 
inability  to  see  the  face  of  nature  or  of 
man;  the  lack,  abolition  or  abortion  of  the 
chief  feature  of  the  human  countenance; 
and  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  joy  with 
which  the  eyes  of  friends  and  lovers  meet. 
Second,  consider  the  remedy,  in  light  for 
inward  sight.  We  see  through  our  eves, 
with  our  eyes  and  without  our  eyes.  Do  we 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  see  such  spiritual 
objects  at  troth,  moral  beauty,  friends 
away  from  us  on  earth  or  in  heaveD? 
Said  Monckton  Milnes  of  Jesus:  "The 
eyes  thou  opened'stcalmy  viewed  thy  fate." 
What  is  the  world  but  a  Inmn  of  clay 
thrown  at  the  feet  to  be  reshared  by  art? 
Hunt  for  gems  in  this  human  gloom!  The 
best  wit  does  not  always  go  with  the  finest 
organ  of  sight  And,  under  this  veil  of 
blindness,  who  knows  but  what 
you  may  find  au  Emerson,  a 
Lincoln,  a  Hawthorns  or  a  Har- 
riet Stowe,  producers,  not  consum- 
ers, of  value?  Brethren  and  sisters,  if  we 
do  not  see  to  it,  so  far.  at  least,  as  this,  that 
Christ's  little  ones  do  not  perish;  if,  by  be- 
ing heedless  of  their  appeal  for  help  we 
offend  these  children,  "children  in  the 
night,  children  crying  for  the  light,  and 
with  no  language  but  a  cry,"  then  we, more 
than  they.are  the  blind,  blind  to  our  obliga- 
tion and  opportunity.  I  might  not  dare, 
but  for  the  Master's  ivord,  to  add:  It  were 
better  for  us,  then,  that  a  millstone  were 
hung  about  our  neck,  and  we  drowned  ui 
The  depths  of  the  sea. 

JSev.  Brooke  -BTerford. 

Rev.  Brooke  Herford  said  he  took  no 
gloomy  view  of  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  lot  of  the  unfortunates.  He  dwelt  on 
the  known  fact  that  those  who  are  deprived 
of  one  sense  have  the  others  the  more  fully 
developed,  and  what  is  lost  thereby  is  more 
than  compensated  for  in  the  increased 
pleasure  derived  from  keen  insight  into 
such  enjoyment  as  music  affords- 

Little  Blind  Children. 

Miss  Lane's  poem  was  suggested  by  the 
words  engraved  on  the  tablet  placed  m  the 
Kindergarten   school  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ro_.au  a  Anagnos: 
Our   frier.d  most  beloved,  as  her  life  here  -was 

ending, 
For  the  little  blind  children  earnestly  plead. 
In  the  spirit  o_  Him  who.  Just  ere  ascending. 
Gave  it  In  charge  that  His  lambs  should  be  fed. 
All  the  years  of  her  life  her  heart  was  devoted 
To  the  work  of  her  loved  ones  enlightening  the 

blind, 
With  her  voice  and  her  pen  the  canse  she  pro- 
moted : 
Her  memory  now  in  their  hearts  is  enshrined. 
Seen  through  the  glory  that  dawns  on  the  vision 
As  tne  sou:  draws  near  to  the  portals  :i  '>rive, 
How  great  seems   the   need,  how  giaid  is  the 
mission. 

To  labor  for  others,  the  mission  of  love; 
To  care  for  the  children,  the  uoor  and  the  lowly, 
Xj  ^eaK  and  t'.ie  helpless,  be  "eye  to  the  blind," 
-.VAvell  the  commission  so  grand  and  so  holy, 
r-^reat  and  the  good  live  to  favor  mankind. 


friends   and   lovers    meeT.    Second,  i 
it   the    reniedv.Jn   iijlu   for  inward  si ■■ 
«J.  W-T5lc__ii.«on>s  AddreKi. 

J.  W.  Dickinson  in  his  address  said : 
j  Those  who  have  studied  carefully  the  re- 
|  lations  of  education  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Individual  are  agreed  in  this:  That  the 
first  steps  a  child  takes  in  his  intellectual 
and  moral  career  are  all  important.  We 
need  a  kind  of  training  in  our  system  of  in- 
struction which  shall  precede  the  for- 
mal processes  to  which  the  child  is 
usually  subjected  in  the  orimary  school. 
If  all  our  children  could  pass  from  a  welt 
conducted  kindergarten  to  their  courses  of 
primary  study  I  am  sure  it  would  at  once 
appear  that  a  foundation  had  been  estab- 
lished for  rapid  and  successful  progress. 
The  methods  of  the  kindergarten  seem 
to  be  natural  and  adapted  to  produce  the 
happiest  results  upon  ~~the  infant  mind. 
The  distinguisned  institution  of  w  hich  this 
kindergarten  is  an  adjunct  has  already  fur- 
nished a  good  illustration  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
schools;  it  now  seems  to  be  well  prepared 
to  show  the  best  methods  of  leading  the 
infant  mind  to  form  such  habits  of  think- 
ing, feeling  and  choosing  as  will  prepare  it 
for  successful  work  in  the  courses  of  in- 
struction that  are  to  follow. 

Those  Who  Were  There. 
Among  those  present  were:  Mrs.  Henry 
Bellows,  Mrs.  Maria  C.  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrj. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   G.  W. 
Wales.  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  A.  C.  Low- 
ell, Miss   Julia  R.  Gil  man,  Mrs.   John  L. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  E.  Jackson, 
E.  N,  Perkins.  Mrs.  Richard  Perkins,  Mr. 
[  and  Mrs,  H.  Wolcott.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Wales,   Mrs.   Vose,   Mrs.  Clara  B.  Rogers. 
James   Sturgis,  Miss   Julia  Frothingham, 
Miss  Anna  Poulsson.  Mrs.  S.  Little,  J.  M. 
Rodoeanachi,  Samuel  B.t  Cobb,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ward,  Rev.  Brooke    Herford,    Rev.  A.  B. 
Hervey,  Taunton. 

The  Euildiue- 
The  new  building  is  a  large  three-story 
brick  house,  with  bay  windows  in  front, 
perfectly  straight  sides  and  broad  verandas 
at  the  back.  To  the  the  right  of  the  hall 
on  the  ground  floor  are  the  parlor  and  re- 
ception rooms,  separated  by  folding  doors. 
Back  of  this  comes  the  dining-room,  and 
further  on  the  kitchen  and  pantries.    The 

flirls'  school  room  is  opposite  the  front  par- 
or,  and  is  known  as  the  Hellenic  room, 
from  the  fact  that  about  the  room  are  seen 
many  works  of  Greek  art 

In  the  southwest  corner  is  the  boys' school 
room,  filled  witb  many  gifts  from  the  hand 
of  Phocius  Fiske.  a  Greek  resident  of  Bos- 
ton. The  second  flop?  has  the  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  girls  and  the  room  of  the 
matron  and  head  kindergarten  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  office  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  the  hos- 
pital and  governness'  apartment.  Each 
room  presents  a  most  tidy  appearance, 
and  is  to  be  occupied  by  two  pupils, 
each  provided  with  a  separate  bed.  The 
third  floor  is  set  apart  for  the  boys,  and  is 
quite  as  complete  as  the  other  portionsof  the 
house.  The  ventilation  is  perfect,  sanitary 
ooints  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and 
the  building,  on  the  whole,  is  constructed 
on  scientific  principles. 

A.  Sale. 
None  but  children  from  the  poorer  classes 
will  lie  admitted  at  first,  and  only  the  more 
pressing  cases  will  receive  admission  at 
present,  as  the  funds  will  not  warrant  the 
entrance  of  many  who  have  already  made 
application. 
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Dedication  of  the  Kindergarten  School 
.  for  the  Blind. 


Unique  Exercises  and  Touching  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sightless. 


The  noteworthy  gathering  yesterday  afternoon 
in  that  graceful  new  structure  in  Koxbury,  the 
Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  acquisition  to  Boston  of 
au  institution  for  which  the  philanthropy  of  no 
other  city  has  yet  found  a  prototype.  The  name 
and  lineaments  of  Froebel,  and  the  single  legend, 
"Kindergarten,"  upon  its  walls,  told  almost  with- 
out au  utterance  from  its  promoters  and  orators 
present  the  lesson  of  its  founding  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  purpose. 

The  presiding  spirit  of  the  day,  the  broadly 
cultured  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  spoke  touching  initial 
words  on  the  cotisiimmatiou^which  thoy  were 
gathered  to  celebrate,  of  thisTardently  projected 
Institution  to  give  the^ Jenehts  _pf_  kindergarten 


ngto  the  sl^lJtlesa  little  ones;  lo  open  to 
their  natures  tho  hlgbost  opportunities  and  Im- 
pulses, and,  In  tho  words  of  the  poet,  "upon  the 
eyehalls  ot  tliu  blind  to  pour  celestial  day." 

The  benignant  countenance  of  tho  Kev.  Dr. 
Andrew  1'.  Feabody  was  next  to  bo  seen  on  this 
as  mi  so  many  bcncliceiit  inaulfestatlous  of  ulu- 
lauthropy,  anil  his  Kindly  voice  was  to  be  heard  as 
always,  speaking  in  words  of  graco  and  tender- 
ness on  tho  beauty  and  oharlty  of  such  a  work. 
This  was  an  anniversary  of  one  of  tho  most  Im- 
portant c touts  lu  the  history  of  the  republic,  and 
lie  believed  that  It  could  not  be  better  observed 
than  by  making  It  also  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  an'  Institution  which  was,  perhaps, 
unprecedented  lu  the  world. 

The  magnetic  Kev,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  then 
arose,  and  it  would  seem  from  Ihe  demonstration 
that  his  very  presence  had  been  folt  by  the  llillu 
blind  audience  that  environed  him.  Ho  referred 
to  the  glory  of  an  institution  which  brings  man 
and  tho  world  into  contact  and  pointed  to  tho  pe- 
culiar significance  of  one  with  such  claims  as 
this.  These  lives  to  which  tills  Institution  minis- 
ter are  lives  that  look  inward  and  not  outward, 
lives  that  do  not  Waste  themselves  as  so  many  of 
the  seeing  do  in  the  more  superllclal  and  manifest 
Concerns.  It  Is  for  tins  Christian  community  to 
do  for  the  blind  what  the  Saviour  Inculcated,  and 
to  give  them  the  best  and  purest  vision. 

In  announcing  tho  readme  01  a  poem  for  the  oc- 
casion, to  be  read  by  Mrs.  Julia  ward  Howe,  the 
President  said  that  between  all  the  lines  those 
who  listened  with  remembrance  of  what  had  been 
done  for  the  blind  in  liostuii  could  hear  hi  Imag- 
ination the  voices  of  long  loved  spirits  that  had 
vanished.  Mrs.  Howo  read  her  admirable  lines 
with  a  degree  of  expression  that  well  befitted 
them. 

These  finely  suggestive  stanzas  are  Illustrative 
of  the  spirit  of  her  poem: 

Kow,  soring  should  make  all  creatures  clad 

W  itli  promise  she  luia  ever  hail. 

"with  message  lold  In  pertained  breath 

Of  lesurroctlon  conquering  death; 

But  her  Uellghl9  ol  lorm  and  hue 

Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 

But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
11ns  still  some  (lower  of  choicest  bloom, 
lias  sllll  somt'  eelu  ot  priceless  worth 
For  those  inheritors  of  earth. 

F.or  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page, 
J'.ofiui-alhliu:  wealth  from  age  to  nge; 
To  them  make  known.  In  lime  ana  place, 
The  great  exemplars  of  our  race; 
lie  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise, 
Its  saints  Inspire  their  prayer  and  praise, 
Its  music  join  their  bapp,  bands, 
Its  skill  Instruct  their  lender  hands. 

"It  was  almost  fiity  years  ago,"  said  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Bartol,  "that  I  visited  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  then  for  the  first  time  1  saw  the 
keen  and  kindly  face  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe— the 
man  who  was  indeed  eyes  to  the  blind." 

The  doctor  proceeded  In  his  soft  and  sympa- 
thetic style  of  expression  to  show  that  lu  consiu- 
ering  the  privations  of  the  blind  they  should  con- 
sider also  the  beauties  of  tho  inner  sight,  for  be 
well  realized  that  when  they  wished  to 
recall  something  absent  and  yet  beloved,  they 
closed  their  eyes  and  sought  It  only  with  the 
vision  of  the  mind.  He  hela  that  In  the  applica- 
tion of  kindergartens  for  the  blind,  in  accordance 
with  Froebel's  idea,  thero  was  indeed  a  stroke  of 
genius,  and  he  closed  with  a  beautifully  suggestive 
thought  as  to  what  potent  and  exalted  natures 
their  labors  may  sometimes  reveal  hidden  beneath 
the  veil  ot  blindness. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Brooke  Herford  looked  and  spoke 
In  a  vein  that  put  him  en  raoDOrt  with  the  cheri- 
est  Impulses  of  the  audience  when  lie  said  that 
he  was  afraid  that  they  had  pitched  their 
thoughts  on  too  low  a  key.  while  being  almost 
brought  to  tears  over  the  lot  of  those  who,  after 
all,  did  not  look  unhappy,  and  indeed  he  might 
say  that  he  never  saw  a  Happier  little  company 
than  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
did  not,  however,  mean  by  this  that  they 
shall  relax  any  of  their  efforts  for 
such  Institutions  as  tills,  but  that  the  sightless 
boys  and  girls  should  not  be  too  much  impressed 
with  their  deprivation  of  sight,  or  too  oblivious  of 
the  faculties  which  they  enjoy  with  perhaps  more 
Intensity  than  the  seeing.  The  audience  was 
recalled  by  the  presence  am!  apt  words  of  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  to  a  realization  of  the  lact 
that  the  blind  children  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  inmates  not  of  a  charitable  Institution  but 
of  a  school  that  is  recoguized  by  the  Common- 
wealth as  having  a  rightful  claim  wlthiu  our  edu- 
cational system.  He  spoke  in  unqualified  praise 
of  the  Bystem  of  kindergarten.  At  this  point  oc- 
curred one  of  the  unique  and  touching  incidents 
of  the  day,  the  reading  of  an  original  poem  by  a 
pupil,  Miss  Lane,  as  Inspired  by  the  last  words  of 
the  lamented  wile  of  the  Director,  Mrs.  Julia  K. 
Auagnos— "Take  care  of  the  little  blind  children." 
The  Greek  Consul,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachl,  said 
that  he  was  grateml  for  tne  opportunity  of  adding 
his  tribute  to  this  institution,  which  his  noble  and 
indefatigable  countryman  was  to  carry  on  to  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Brooks  elicited  applause  by  announcing 
that  a  gentleman  oresent  had  m-oniised  to  give 
$1000  if  the  remaining  $10,000  of  the  debt  on 
the  builcing  should  be  contributed. 

The  speaking  was  closed  by  Dr.  Eliot  In  ex- 
pressing for  himself  and  the  corporation  their 
gratitude  toward  him  whose  benevolent  heart 
conceived  this  kindergarten  project  and  achieved 
its  success— the  Director,  Mr.  M.  Auagnos.  He  fin- 
ished with  happy  appropriateness  by  reading  the 
appeal  for  the  Institution  made  by  Miss  Laura 
Brldgman,  who  at  the  same  time  stood  forth  in 
sight  of  all  present  "  a  living  Illustration,"  as  he 
observed,  "  of  what  can  and  will  be  done  for  the 
blind  In  Boston." 

lu  the  course  of  the  aftemoou  the  feelings  of  the 
listeners  were  more  than  once  awakened  to  pathos 
nr  to  admiration  by  the  musical  periormance  of 


and  at  the  end   [hell 
I  Interest  was  aroused  by  watching  even  the  linn  st  . 
[  of  them  in  the  class  room    below  plying  al 

tier  lingers  and  her  fancy  in  some  disciplinary  de-  : 

vice  of  the  kindergarten. 
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THE    KINDERGARTEN     FOR    THE     MIND. 


Dedication   of    the  Building— A    Poem  Con- 
tributed by  Julia   Ward  Howe. 


Al.  the  corner  of  Day  aud  Perkins  streets,  Bo*- 
bwy,  stands  the  Kindergarten  tor  the  Blind,  re- 
cently completed.  On  Tuesday,  many  passengers 
stepped  from  the  Jamaica  Plain  horse  cars  at  the 
junction  where  the  building  is  located.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial structure,  with  three  clear  stories,  be- 
sides basement  and  attic.  Entering  by  the  front 
door,  which  is  protected  bv  a  low,  deep 
archway  and  porch,  you  find  yourself  in 
the  midst  of  the  rooms  for  study,  eat- 
ing and  toilet,  all  admirable  for  their  purpose, 
and  opening  from  both  sides  of  the  main  hallway. 
Hard  woods  prevail.  On  the  second  and  third 
stories  are  the  dormitories, "well  arranged  with 
closets  and  neat  furniture. 

Visitors,  howeVer,  speedily  found  their  way  to 
the  pleasant  attRJ,;tyhere  the  dedicatory  exercises 
were  to  be  held,, ,,A  Jliousand  friends  wanted  tick- 
ets of  admission,  buirthere  was  room  for  only  about 
two  hundred.  Thislialf  is  the  centreof  thereof  sto- 
ry, from  end  to'  erid— the  sides,  where  other  dor- 
!  nierwiudowsaresituatod.beingsheathedin.  There 
is  no  platform,  but  a  dais  at  one  end  served 
the  .speakers  for  the  nonce.  Among  those  present 
were  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  the 
Misses  Garland  aud  Weston  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  Mrs.  Maria  Porter  (who  has  done 
so  much  to  advance  the  interest  of  this  school), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Woleott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  "William  O.  Grover,  "Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer, 
Mr.  James  Sturgis,  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  John  S. 
Dwight,  Kev.  Julius  .H.  Ward,  Miss  S.  E.  Wiltse, 
"besides  many  other  kindergarteners. 

Everywhere  busy,  an  all-pervading  force, was  Mr. 
Michael  Auagnos, foreseeing  every  aeed, providing 
for  every  contingency,  forgetting*  no  duty,  mak- 
ing everybody  happy  by  his  urbanity. 

It  wasonly  a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed 
hour  of  three  when  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president 
of  the  trustees, called  for  the  opening  chorus  by  pu- 
pils of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Led  by  Mr.  Reeves 
at  the  piano,  they  gave  Bach's  choral,  "How 
brightly  shines  the  morning  star."  Then  Dr. 
Eliot  gave  a  felicitous 

orEtrtsfi  AimitEss. 

The  facts,  he  said,  were  the  best  speech.  The 
extension  of  instruction  for  the  blind  proves  its 
excellence;  and  in  turn  the  excellence  compels 
the  extension.  It  is  only  eight  years  since  the 
idea  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind  entered  the 
brain  of  Director  Anagnos,  who  first  brought  it  to 
public,  notice  when  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  was  celebrated,  some  five 
years  ago ;  yet  here  it  is,  an  accomplished  woiJs — 
"For  one  short  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

The  past  of  this  cause  is  glorious.  Two  earnest 
friends  have  passed  away  within  the  year,  the 
superintendent's  wife  and  Henry  B.  Rogers.  Both 
the  sightless  and  seeing  have  united  in  gifts  now 
amounting  to  SGG.000.  Eleven  thousand  dollars  are 
needed  to  put  the  building  out  of  debt,  and  then 
s.TiOO  a  year  will  be  needed  for  current  expenses. 
As  Oberon  says  to  the  fairies,  in  Shakspeare's 
comedy,  so  might  we  say  to  friends  in  behalf  of 
this  building — 

"And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace." 

The  seeing  are  taught  much  by  Nature,  but  the 
blind  need  to  be  trained  to  play  as  well 
as  study.  "How  did  you  pass  the  time 
t.t  home?"  was  the  question  asked  of  a 
new  pupil.  "Look  at  me,"  she  replied,  as  she  sat 
town,  with  folded  hands.  This  is  the  age  of  little 
children;  the  age  which  has  introduced  primary 
schools;  and  this  school  is  the  flowering  of  child- 
culture.  In  closing,  Dr.  Eliot  said  that  the  one 
lii.e  which  had  haunted  him  all  day  was  from 
Montgomery's  Advent  hymn— 

.  "And  on  the  eyeballs  of  the  blind 

i  To  pour  celestial  da*-." 

And    he  related  a  legend  of  St.   Thomas,   who 

was    intrusted    by    an    Oriental   prince    with    a 

fortune  wherewith  to  build  a  palace.    The  rajah 

'  returned,  but  the  palace  was  not  built,  and  the 

money  was  gone.     The  saint  was  imprisoned,  but 

the  ghost  of  the  rajah's  brother  visited  the  potentate 

and  said, "Beware  how  you  barm  this  holy  man;  for 

in  Heaven  I  have  seen 'the  magnificent 'palace  he 

has  buildcd  for  you.".    So   we   are   building   "a 

house,    not   made    with    hands,    eternal   in    the 

A  heavens." 

The  Kindergarten  Galop,  a  bright  duet,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  Fauny  E.  Jackson,  was 
plaved  on  the  piano  by  that  young  lady  and  M. 
Eva  Ramsclell.  both  of  them  blind. 

KEV.     A.     r.     l-EABOBV.     n.     o., 
made  the  first  regular  address.    "Greater  works 
than  those  shall  ye  do"   was  his  text.    The  mira- 


th*  tasaa  were  gTeater  nun 
se»hi.  merely.    1 

spiritual  hearing  hotter  than  fleshly  sight,  and  this 
the  blind  may  obtain;  Aa  (Prists  reSempttan  to 
the  end,  so  should  It  be  the  beginning  of  \3lnuS 
children  are  kert 
iron,  evil,  then  the  misfortune  Is  o  blesslne  Tii » 
was  tho  anniversary  of  Lexington',  battle,  which 
really  decided  colo  leshoola 

when  ihe  anniversaries., I  philanthropy  will 
hose  of  even  the  most  righteous  wars. 
REV,  in:.   MIILUI's  BROOKS 
il  in  the  work  achieved.    He  Ir.d  been  look- 
ing   over   the   pamphlets   furnished   him  by  Mr 
Anagnos.    In  iss:<  appeals  for  this  Kindergarten 
began.    In  l>m  and  J865  they  Were  reiterated.    In 
I88C  the  work  was  reported  as  nearing  completion 
-Now  the  Inn  iS  climbed;  we  have  the  wit  look "and 
want  the  endowment.    There  are  two  thn  -s  who 
a  budding  ,s  worth  special  notice:  First,  when  we 
look  hack  upen  the   work  well    done    within    it, 
walls ;  second,  when  we  look  upon  the  empty  halls 
not  yet    hallowed    by   noble    association?     We' 
bmb    to  this  nest    in  the  roof.      We    look    on 
torpid    faces     which     are     to     be     quietened. 
Here   mind  and  intelligence  are  to  be    brought 
together,  and  childhood  is  to  be  made  in,    net 
with  true  life.    Nature  herself  provides  a^rdeS 
for  the  seeing,  but  the  garden  of  the  sifbuess 
;  must  he  created  in  the  soul.     In  the  West  the 
bouses    ook  outward  upon  gardens,  in   the  East 
he  windows  look  inward",  and"  it  is  thus  with  the 
blind.     There  is  mntualness  in  all  relations      The 
senses  are  never  fully  shut  up,  for  each  svmpa* 
tbizes with  the  other,  and  all' are  stirai  late "'by 
lie  needs  of  me.    Sympathy  begets  a  com inunici 
tion  ol   soul  which  the  eyes  wot  not  of.      Noman 
sect],  to  himself  alone,  any  more  than  he  "iv^" 
to  himself.      Christianity  must  say,  as  Jesus sa 
to  the  messenger  of  John  the  Baptist,  "The  bib 
receive  their  sight."  To  help  to  the  deeper  inward 
experience  is  part  of  our  advanced  civilization 

Kreutzer's  chorus  for  male  voices,  "Pleasure's  of 
Morning,"  brought  the  first  hour  to  a  close 
Part  second  began  with 

Ml'.s.  JULIA   WABD  HOWE'S  POKW. 

Nature.  Horn  Winter's  sleep  awake 
Her  icy  armor  doth  forsake; 
As  her  swift  currents  start  again, 
1  he  taster  anthems  sound  An 
Aud  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing 
Herald  the  beauty  of  the  Spring. 

Now  Spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 

JJuh  promise  she  has  ever  had. 

With  message,  told  in  perfumed  breath 

Of  resurrection  compieridg  death  • 

And  her  delight  of  form  aud  hue 

Onr  sightless  children  never  knew. 

Only  with  wondering  thought  they  hear 
Rehearsed  the  glories  of  tire  year 
And  dimly  seek  their  doubtful  way 
I  ntutoredby  the  smile  of  day        ' 
^  bile  we.  the  Prodigals  of  li»ht 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  ofsight. 

Dread  fatain  solitude  to  sit. 
t  uconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit— 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn 
Jior  sunset's  varied  hues  withdrawn 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around 
1  he  majesty  of  night  is  crowned. 

P,ut  H.?3ven- that  sees  this  painful  doom. 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom 
Has  still  some  gem  of  priceless  worth 
For  these  inheritors  of  earth. 

For  theui  'may  Wisdom  spread  her  naee 
bequeathing  wealth  from  age  to  a»e- 
lo  them  make  known,  in  time  antfniace 
Ihe  great  exemplars  of  our  race. 
Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise' 
Its  saints  uispire  their  prayer  and  praise ' 
Its  music  Join  their  liappv  bands; 
Its  skill  instruct  their  tender  hands. 

We  plant  the  field  to  God  most  dear. 
the  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  rear: 


14. 


Aid  ns,  good  neisrhbors.  in  our  i 
lo  sow  it  with  immortal  seed. 


ied. 


We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
Wto*  harvesting  of  ble«sedness. 
Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  miad 
(■ooil  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind; 
But  well  we  deem  that  in  the  height 
«  here  governs  the  supernal  light, 
•loy  shall  reward  the  service  wrought. 
Pay  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought: 
And  with  onr  sheaves  your  name  shall  he 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 
Dr.  Eliot  very  appropriately  said,  in  introducing 
Mis.  Howe,  that  we  could  all  read  between  the 
lines,  because  her  life-long  interest  in  the  blind  is 
so  well  known. 

Then  was  sung  the  beautiful  quartet  from 
Beethoven's  opera  of  "Fidelio,"  to  the  words. 
"  >  eil  not  thy  face :"  after  which  Dr.  Brooks  called 
attention  to  the  offer  of  a  friend  to  be  one  of 
eleven  to  wipe  out  the  debt  on  the  house,  bv  the  ' 
gilt  of  a  thousand  dollars. 

KEV.   C.    A.   FAKTOL.   D.    D., 

read  a  brief  but  pointed  speech.    Fifty  years  ago-  ! 
with    Kev.   Dr.   Francis    Wayland.   president  of 
Brown   University,   he   had.  for  the   first  time, 
visited  the  Blind  School  in  South  Boston:   and  he 
remembered  going  there  later,  and  meeting  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe  on  horseback,  with  his  keen  and  kind- 
ly face,  and  the  wisdom  which  had  raised  Laura 
Bridgnian  as  one  from  the  dead.    Howe  and  Ana°-- 
nos  nad  done  a  great  work.   Dwelling  on  the  pri- 
vations of  the  blind,  he  said  that  we  see  with 
through,  and  without  our  eves.    The  sightless  may 
be  the  more  shut  up  to  moral  truth;  and  he  quotett 
t  lie  lines  of  Lord  Houghton  (Monckton  Milnes)— 
•The  eyes  thou  openedst  calmly  viewed  thy  face." 
There  is  >  picture  of  Webster  drifting  in  >  bast 
at    Marshfield,  and   ;!uai:.;.      ..   ■    •"-..    ■<  ■■■ 
-ration,  bur  it-    is    not    the    great    Atlantic 
?s.  but  a  crowded  assembly.     f>r  E  H 
Clarkused  to  say,  withoiliei  Jvn::^   that  «■- 


eyes  to  the  blind, 


'l   nave  oeeu 
'says  a  Bible  saint.     Theoreti- 


6uck  itself  dry  and  draw  no  water.     God  is  not 
■'bankrupt.    Life  is  multifarious  and  everlasting.  - 
Homer   and  Milton    were   blind,  yet    bow  much 
Jitney  could  see!    Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows  was  MM  la 
his     advice,     "Do     not     go     lioine    and   think 
about     it,    but     give     now."       Learn     by    do- 
ing.    The  world    is  but  a   clay  bank   till    man 
learns  to  conform  it  to  his  will    and  the    divine. 
Niagara  should  not  be  left  to  turn  a  mill,  and  our 
grandest  faculties  should  be  used  for  grand  ob- 
jects.   What  are  we  all,  to  quote  Tennyson,  but 
"Children  crying  in  the  night, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 
Wo  are,  perchance,  the  blind;   and  if  we  hinder 
these  little  ones  from  their  heritage  of  light,  bet- 
ter that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  oar  necks 
and  we  were  drowned  in  tho  depths  of  the  sea— a 
threat  one  might  not  use  but  for  Jesus"  example. 

RET.  BBOOKF.    HERFOIiD 

thought  the  key  had  been  pitched  too  low.  There 
are  seeing  people  who  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
ana  see  less  than  the  blind,  wko  have  much  happi- 
ness. Nature  always  tries  to  fill  vacant  places. 
The  remaining  branches  of  a  tree  will  begin  at 
once  to  cover  the  place  of  a  severed  bough.  The 
left  hand  will  develop  great  capability  when  the 
right  hand  is  gone.  So  it  is  with  their  other 
senses  to  the  blind.  What  are  our  faces,  which 
they  cannot  see?  Nothing.  The  face  of  Socrates 
is  seen  in  his  history,  and  is  as  clear  to  tho  blind 
as  to  us.  Kindergartening  develops  help- 
fulness. If  the  vacant-  places  are  sup- 
plied by  the  other  senses,  all  the  bet- 
ter; and  the  concluding  moral  was  that 
on  the  subscription  list  there  were  ten  vacancies 
waiting  to  be  tilled. 

"The  Blind  Lark's  Song,"  written  by  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  in  aid  of  this  kindergarten,  was  sung  by 
some  little  girls,  who  stood  on  benches  that  they 
might  be  the  more  readily  seen.  These  verses 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  St.  Nicholas  for 
last  November. 

Perkins  Institution  is  also  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
represented  by 

HOK.  .1.  W.  DICKINSON, 

secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  approval  which  kindergartening 
every  where  received  as  best  for  beginners,  whose 
steps  are  to  directed,  not  forced. 

Eev.  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old  South  Church 
was  unavoidably  absent,  but  a  delight  not  on  the 
programme  was  the  following  poem  by 

MISS   S.  E.  LANE. 

This  poem  was  suggested  by  some  last  words  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Eomana  Anagnos,  "Take  care  of  the 
little  blind  children,"  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  which 
the  girls  of  the  Perkins  School  have  placed  in  the 
Kindergarten : 

Our  friend  most  beloved,  as  her  life  here  was  ending, 
For  the  little  blind  children  earnestly  pled, 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  iust  ere  ascending. 
Gave  it  in  charge  that  his  lambs  shold  be  fed. 

All  the  years  of  lier  life  her  heart  was  devoted' 
To  the  work  of  her  loved  ones— enlightening  the 
blind; 

With  her  voice  and  her  pen  the  cause  she  promoted; 
Her  memory  now  in  their  hearts  is  enshrined , 

Seen  through  the  glory  that  dawns  on  the  vision, 

As  the  soul  draws  near  to  the  portals  above, 
How  great  seems  the  need,  how  grand  is  the  mission. 

To  labor  for  others— the  mission  of  love. 
To  care  for  the  children,  the  poor  and  the  lowly. 

The  weak  and  the  helpless,  "be  eyes  to  the  blind," 
Heed  well  the  commission,  so  grand  and  so  holy; 

The  great  and  the  good  live  to  favor  mankind. 

MR.  J.  M.  RODOCAKACHI, 

the  Greek  consul,  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  in 
reference  to  his  countryman,  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  of 
this  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  as' purely  an  out- 
growth of  ArnerUan  life,  and  not  an  importation. 
In  conclusion  he  announced  a  concert  to  be  given 
May  13,  for  this  school,  by  the  Orpheus  Musical 
Society,  which  is  seldom  heard  now  in  public, 
though  it  has  done  so  much  to  aid  musical  culture 
in  Boston. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Dr.  Eliot  spoke  of  the  world's  debt  to  Greece, 
and  of  Boston's  debt  to  Mr.  Auagnos.  Oh,  si  sic 
omiies.'  he  exclaimed.  Would  that  all  foreigners 
who  come  here  would  help  America  as  do 
these  two  Greeks,  Anagnos  and  Eodocanachi.  As 
a  last  word,  Dr.  Eliot  read  Laura  Bridginan's 
printed  appeal,  while  she  stood  on  a  chair  where 
all  might  see  her  face.  By  the  way,  as  she  sat 
there  during  the  exercises,  hearing  friends  trans- 
lated for  her  the  proceedings  into  the  language  of 
fingers. 

A  chorus  by  Abt,  "The  world  is  wide  and  fair," 
brought  the  interesting  exercises  to  a  conclusion; 
but  those  who  had  not  already  done  so  roamed 
about  inspecting  the  rooms  for  another  hour. 
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THE    BLIND    KINDERGARTEN 

Yesterday  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.    It  marked  the  opening  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
children,  which  has  been  before  the  public 
as  one   of  our  most  deserving  charities. 
It  also  testified  to  the  deep  interest  which 
the  work  has  aroused  in  the  community. 
The  feeling  toward  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion is  very  strong,  but  the  feeling  toward 
the  kindergarten  is,  if  anything,  stronger 
than  that  toward  the  original  organiza- 
tion.   It  is  now  thought  that  the  entire 
work  for  the  blind  is  broadly  based.     The 
education  is  such  that  a  child  can  be  taken 
from  his  home  and  be  trained  from  the  age 
of  seven  years ;  this  gives  an  opportunity 
for  doing  strong,  thorough    and    lasting 
work,    and   this   is   the  kind  of  service 
which  the  new  institution  is  prepared  to 
render.    It  precedes  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  industrial  and  intellectual  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston,   It  goes  even  beyond 
it  in  the  influence  which  is  likely  to   go 
forth  from  it  into  the  schools  of  the  com- 
monwealth.   Secretary  Dickinson  yester- 
day expressed  the  hope  that  the- service 
which       the      new       kindergarten       is 
to    render    to     the    Perkins    institution 
might  be  made  the  exemplar  of  the  relation 
which  kindergartens  might  in  time  bear  to 
the  higher  schools  of  the  state.    He  saw  in 
this  establishment  for  the  blind  children— 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world— the  fut- 
ure  possibilities     of    primary  education 
which  should  make  the  little  ones  do  some  - 
thing  beside  commit,  to  memory  the  names 
of   things.     It  pointed  out   the    way   to 
make  education  a  live  thing  from  the  be- 
ginning.   This  was  the  outreaching  feat- 
ure of  a  series  of  addresses  which  were 
quite   remarkable   in     their    scope,     and 
which  happily  inaugurated  the  work  of  the 
institution.    The  fact  that,  out  of  an  ex- 
penditure of  $77,000,  only  §11,000 remains, 
.unpaid,  and  thatiictr^s  measures  are  being 
taken  to  raise  the  entire  sum,   so  that  the 
kindergarten*  can   begin   its    work   free- 
handed, was  one  of  l;he  brighte^tjtea^ures 
f*of  the  occasion  ;  and  the  hearty  tribute  to 
|  the  unwearied  labors  of  Sir.   Anagnos  in 
^Beourlng  the  funds  which  have  brought  the 
work  so  iar  toward  success  was  not  more 
deserved  than  it  was  generously  bestowed. 
There  is  great  satisfaction  in  this   charity, 
and  a  blessing    seems  to  have    attended 
every  step  taken  iu  its  behalf,     Noth-^g 
•  has  gained  a  stronger  hold  of  those  who 
are  able  to  put  it  on  a  secure  basis,  and  the 
feeling  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  both 
to  cancel  the  debt  and  to'  begin  the  endow- 
ment for  carrying  it  on. 


*       i  \  k  Kindergarten  for  the 


Dedication    of  the 
New  Building. 


Branch   Institution  at; 
Roxbnry. 


i  Interesting  Programme  of 
Exercises. 


A  Poem  Read  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 


Addresses    by   Rev.   Dr. 
Bartol^  and  /Others. 


Musical  Selections  by  the 
Blind^hlMren. 


Owing  tothe  crowded  oouditlon  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  tor  the  Bund  a»  South  Bos- 
ton, and  the  great  need  ot  a  separate  lnstira- 
tionfort.be  exclusive  use  and  instruction  of 
blind  children,  the  directors  oi  the  above  in- 
Btltutlon  about  a  year  ago  decided  to  erect  a 
building  suitable  to  its  requirements.    A  Bite 
was  accordingly   secured   on   Day    street, 
near   Centre   street,    Roxhury,    and    worn 
was  at  once  commenced  npon  the  new  home. 
The  building,  of  whioh  a  description  appeared 
in  the  HBBALD  some  weeks  since.  IB  to  be 
known  as  the  Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind,  and 
the  formal  talcing  possession  of  the  lnstltu- 
Hon  occurred  yesterday  afternoon,  the  ded- 
icatory  exercises  commencing  »'3f.H.  in 
what  is  knowri  as  the  recreation  room,  lo- 
cated on  the  upper  floor.   There  was  a  large 
attendance     of     ladies     and     gentlemen 
interested  in  the  work  of  -educating   the 
blind,  and   prominent   citizens   of   boston. 
The  room,  or  more  properly  hall,  was  taste- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasion  with  plants 
and  choice  flowers.       The   exercises    were 
opened  with,  the  singing  of  the  choral,     w.e 
Sehon  Leucfttetder  Morgenstern/'  by  amlxed 
chorus  of  members  of  the  home,  assisted  by 
an 
Orchestra  ot  About  Six  Blind  Boys. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  then  Introduced  as 
presiding  officer,  and  said  that  nothing  Is 
more  beautiful  than  to  see  a  work  like  ims 
extending  Itself.    "We,  or  those  belore  us,  he 
said,  have  beeD  working  for  tne  past  60  years 
in  educating  the  blind.    In  the  year  18S0  It 
was     suggested    that     a    department    for 
the  education  of  blind  children   was   much 
needed.      The    reports    which    have    been 
sine  submitted  showed  a  need  of   such  an 
Institution,  and  here,  a  ^w  years  after,  we 
are  assemblea  for  the  purpose  of  open tng  a 
ltinrinv.T'irren   for    the    Instruction   of    hlina 
Slffe"    It  appears  to  metM  most  glorious 
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•ast  that  any  Instm  ITBSeTS 

oolc  back  mion.  It  wan  only  tho  other  day 
that  wo  lalu  at  rost  one  of  the  most  benevo- 
,l«iit  of  men.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Perkins  was  one 
|  of  the  most  devoted  friends  o(  the  blind,  and 
(•lot  us  remember  him.  According  to  the 
I  treasurer's  report  there  lias  been  contributed 
$06,000,  and  there  still  remains  due  consider- 
able more,  which  is  needed  to  place  the  insti- 
tution out  or  debt.  We  want  $11,000  more  to 
tree  tbo  institution  from  all  Incumbrances, 
and  $5000  per  year  to  pay  expenses.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  these  friends  hero  present,  re- 
porting this  meeting,  should  publish  in  their 
Sapers  that  we  want  S18.000,  we  would  get  four 
mes  that  amount.  We  are  plad  that  this  re- 
union is  away  from  the  city  streets  and  turmoil. 
Home  time  ago  a  child  within  our  walls  at 
South  Boston  was  asked  what  she  did  while 
at  home.  She  replied  that  Bhe  sat  constantly 
with  her  hands  In  her  lap.  All  this  with  us  Is 
changed,  and  those  under  our  care  have 
something  to  occupy  their  minds. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Ellof  s  opening  address. 
Misses  Fanny  15.  Jackson  and  M.  Eva  Kams- 
dell, 

Two  liittle  Blind  Girls, 
rendered  In  a  very  creditable  manner  a  piano 
duet,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the  for- 
mer, entitled  "Kindergarten  Galop." 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody  then  satds  Greater 
works  there  shall  ye  do,  salth  tho  divino  ln- 
oarnate.  I  suppose  in  early  childhood  .the 
blind  take  In  more  fully,  and  are  more  influ- 
enced by  what  they  hear,  than  Beeing  chil- 
dren. There  can  be  no  more  blessed 
charity  than  that  which  shields  the  youth- 
ful blind  from  all  that  is  vile  by  directing  the 
youthful  impressions.  lf  or  this  work  let  them 
have  tne  guidance  of  women  who  have  the 
oonsecratlon  ot  God.  The  blind,  in  a  great 
measure,  are  unfitted  for  the  rougher  conflicts 
of  the  world.  For  the  full  fight  of  faith  In 
this  world  we  need  every  faculty. 
I  Kev.  Phillips  Brooks  said:  I  count  it  a  , 
great  privilege,  as  well  as  pleasure,  at  being 
able  to  address  you  this  afternoon,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  eompleiion  of  this  ln- 
j  stitutlon,  which  lies  open  before  us  today. 
It  is  good  to  think  of  the  use 
■of  a  building  when  It  Is  about 
to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose 
as  this.  It  Is  easy  to  build  a  garden  for  see- 
ing children,  out  nature  makes  the  garden 
tor  the  blind  when  it  cultivates  the  mind  of 
the  blind.  In  the  mind  the  educated  blind 
see  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  good, 
and  It  Is  truly  a  garden.  No  man  llveth  in 
himself.  I  know  of  nothing  to  congratulate 
you  more  upon  than  the  completion  of  this 
institution. 

A  note  was  here  read  from  a  member  of  the 
audience,  In  which  $1000  was  promised,  pro- 
vided the  remaining  $10,000  was  raised, 
vocal  music  was  then  rendered  by  a  chorus 
of  male  voices,  after  whlcn  the  following 
poem,  written  for  tho  occasion  and  read  by  Its 
author,  was  delivered,  • 

By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  I 

Nature,  from  wintry  sleep  awake, 

Her  Icy  armor  oath  torsa  k  • 

As  her  swift  currentSiStsrti&jKaUi 

The  Easter  anthems  sound  amen, 

And  lilies,  white  as Ung^TB'wlng, 

Herald'the  beauty  oi  ta^HHflE.  . 

Now,  spring  should  mail!  affe'reatures  glad 
With  promise  she  has  eyer  had, 
With  message  told  In  perfumed  breath. 
Of  resurrection  conquerlfig  death ( 
But  her  delights  of  form  and  hue 
Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 

'     Only  with  wondering  thought  they  hear 
Kehearsed  the  glories  of  the  year, 
And  dimly  seek  their  doubtful  way, 
Untutored  by  the  smile  "of  Day  t 
While  wo,  the  oroalgalB  of  light. 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 

Dread  fate,  in  solitude  to  sit. 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit. 
Beholding  ne'er  the  rose  of  dawn, 
Nor  sunset's  varying  hues  withdrawn, 
Nor  stars  with  whioh,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  ot  Night  is  orowned. 

But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  ohoicest  bloom. 
Has  still  some  gem  ot  priceless  worth 
For  those  inheritors  c|  earth. 

I     For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page 
Bequeathing  wealth  from  age  to  agei 
To  them  make  known,  in  time  and  place 
The  great  exemplars  of  our  raoei 
Its  heroes  shall  their  courage  raise, 

j     Its  saints  Inspire  their  prayer  and  praise. 
Its  music  Join  their  happy  bands, 
Its  skill  instruct  their  tender  hands. 

We  plant  this  field,  to  God  most  dear 
In  the  sweet  spring  of  ohiidhood's  year  • 
;     Aldus,  good  neighbors,  in  our  need 
To  sow  it  with  Immortal  seed.  ' 

We  do  not  know,  we  oannot  guess 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness 
Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  mind. 
|     Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind! 

But  well  we  deem  that  in  the  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light 
I     Joy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought 
Pay  tenfold  baok  the  tribute  brouahti 
And  with  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  be 
Bound  In  God's  golden  granary. 
A  seleotlon 
was  sung  by  a  qu  Br  which  "toe' next 


ikt,  4lr.  V.~A..  Bartol, 

who  said  that  it  was  eo  years  ago  that  he,  in 
company  with  the  great  Baptist  colleire  presi- 
dent. Francis  N.  Wayland,  first  visited  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  mind  at  South 
Boston.  I  remember,  he  said,  my  good 
brother  fett  some  money  as  a  token  when  we 


springing  up  IM'UUUBl  i 
Homer  and  Milton  were  blind.  Give'wore 
and  promptly  to  this  humanity.  Dr.  Bellows, 
alter  an  impassioned  appe.il  In  .some  good 
cause,  said  to  the  people:    1'  you 

to  go  home  and  thlnK  of  this.    Obey  Inipul 
rt,  decide  on  the  spur  ot  the  momeui  I 
°"u    the    matter    In    band   with    that    auonuoa 
which   Is   the    eye    &nd_earvof    the    mind.   | 
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speaker  was 


«ame  away,  and  that,  returning  to  Boston, 
we  met  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  on  horseback, 
galloping  not  far  from  the  large  building,  with 
that  so  keen  and  kindly  face,  which  is  kept 
on  canvas  and  in  marble ;  the  man  who  went 
among  the  tombs  where  reason  lay  buried  and 
raised  Laura  Bridgman  from  the  lnteilectuatly 
dead.  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  like  Job, 
are  eyes  to  the  blind.  Consider  the  privation 
of  the  blind— Inability  to  see  the  face  of 
nature  or  of  man  1  the  lack,  abolition  or  abor- 
tion of  the  chief  feature  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance, and  the  absence  of  the  peculiar 
Joy  with  which  the  eyes  of  friends 
and  lovers  meet.  Consider  the 
remedy,  in  light  for  Inward  sight. 
We  see  through  our  eyes,  with  our  eyes  and 
without  our  eyes.  Do  we  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  see  such  spiritual  objects  as  truth,  moral 
beauty,  friends  away  from  us  on  tarth  or  m 
heaven,  our  Lord  and  Master  and  God  him- 
self In  the  purity  of  heart?  How  Channlng 
and  Webster,  and  Everett  and  choate,  as 
I  well  remember  it,  walned  Boston 
streets  absorbed  In  thought,  blind  to 
passing  things  and  people,  to  shows  and 
signs,  to  windows  and  stores  ot  goods ;  yet 
open-eyed  to  behold  Interior  concerns  text 
and  discourse,  case  and  argument,  court  and 
audience,  client  and  church  i  their  brain  a 
stereoscope  with  Invisible  slides  and  pictures 
uncatalogued.  There  Is  a  story  of  Webster, 
In  a  boat  off  the  Marshfleld  shore,  with  his 
listless  hand  on  the  Ashing  line  preparing  hi3 
first  Bunker  Hill  oration,  and  saying,  "Ven- 
erable men,  you  have  come  aown  from  a 
former  generation."  Did  he  see.  the  Atlan- 
tic? Nol  Bunker  Hill  and  a  great  assembly. 
In  the  watches  of  the  night  how  much 
scenery  and  how  many  images  we  see  in 
vision,  which,  as  we  go  out  in  the  sun,  the 
scenes  of  broad  light  on  the  highway,  cannot 
In  Interest  replace  1  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke 
and  other  physiologists  and  psychologists  say 
that  the  act  of  sight  Is  not  in  the  air.  Tney 
trace  It  through  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Behold  Tour  Duty, 
to  produce  It,  then,  for  the  blind  I  Behold  the 
child  doomed  to  walk  in  darkness  for  life, 
perhaps  for  years  threescore  aud  ten.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  charity.  No  charity  to  us  can 
he  so  great  as  the  call  to  exercise  charity  to 
others  1  The  nnused  pump  sucks.  If  our 
bounty  be  dry,  reluctant,  cross  and  wheezy, 
it  Is  because  we  do  not  continu- 
ally summon  and  draw  it  out. 
But  if,  like  the  patriarch  Jacob's,  our  well  Is 
tlon  entitled  "Veil  not  «.»  /.»<.»  I  deep'  u  oaDnot.  D6_  exhausted.  While  we 
by  a  quartet,  after  which  the  n«Tt  I  m'a.w   up?Q     ''  '    draws  upon  the  unsieut 
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springs,  the  hillsides,  the  clouds,  the  air  e  id 
theisea.  and  God  must  himself  suspend  anu  be 
et  before  it  can  fail.    Let  it  be  in  us, 


In  the  kindergarten,  by  "This  application  or' 
Froebel's  Idea,  thai  the  soul  must  be  active  In 
education ;  that  we  learn  not  by  seeing  or  read- 
ing alone,  but  by  doing,  by  the  forming  or  re- 
forming of  things,  we  recognize  a  stroke  of 
genius.  What  is  the  world  but  a  lump  of 
clay  thrown  at  our  feet,  to  be  reshaped  by 
art  ?  Hunt  for  gems  In  this  human 
gloom.  The  best  wit  does  not  always 
go  with  the  finest  organ  ot  sight.  Unseal  the 
faculties.  Let  them  not  run  to  waste.  Hid 
under  this  veil  of  blindness,  who  knows  but 
you  may  find  an  Emerson,  a  Lincoln,  a  H  aw- 
thorne  or  Harriet  stowe ;  producers,  not  con- 
sumers of  value?  Brethren  and  sisters:  if 
we  do  not  see  to  it,  so  tar  at  least  as  this,  tnat 
Christ's  little  ones  do  not  perish  j  lf,  by  being 
heedless  of  their  appeal  for  help,  we  offend 

"  These  children  In  the  Dlght 
Children  crying  for  the  light; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  err," 
then  we,  more  than  they, 'are  the  blind — blind 
to  our  obligation  and  opportunity.    I  might 
not  aare,  but  for  the  Master's  word,  to  add, 
"It  were  better  for  us  then  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  our  neck  and  we  drowned 
In  the  depths  of  the  sea." 
Eev.  Brooke  Herford  followed  In  a  short 
I    address,  In  which  he  declared  the  blind  to  be 
not  the  miserable  things  sometimes  depleted, 
but,  as  a  rule,  nappy  in  the  emplpyment  and 
cultivation  of  the  senses  left  them.    Louisa 
M.  Alcott's  composition,  "The  Blind   Lark's 
Song,"  was  then  sung  by  a  chorus  ot  little 
girls,  after  which  an  address  was  delivered 
by  the  secretary  of   the    state    board    ot 
education, 

Bon.  J.  TV.  Dickinson. 
Those  who  have  studied  carefully  the  rela- 
tions of  education  to  the  well  being  of  the  In- 
dividual are  agreed  in  this :  That  the  first 
steps  a  child  takes  in  his  Intellectual  and 
moral  career  are/all  Important  We 
need  a  kind  of  training  In  our  system 
of  instruction  which  shall  precede  the 
formal  processes  to  which  the  child  is 
usually  subjected  la  the  primary  school. 
Without  violence  to  their  youthful  natures, 
the  young  children  may  be  so  dl- 
reoted  lu  those  exercises  that  have 
amusement  for  their  ends  as  to  enter, 
at  about  7  years  of  age,  the  primary 
schools  free  from  bad  habits,  with  their 
powers  trained  to  self-activity,  and  ibeir 
minds  stored  with  a  rich  collection  of  impor- 
tant facts.  If  all  our  children  could  pass 
from  a  well  conducted  Kindergarten  to 
their  courses  of  primary  study,  i  am  sure  It 

,  would  at  once  appear  tnat  a  foundation 
had  been  established  for  rapid  and  successful 
progress.    The  methods  of  the  klndereartf  a 

i  seem  to  be  natural  nnd  adapted  to  produce 
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wish  tue  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  could  be  ln- 
^  produced  lruo  all  our  schools.  It  would  present 
Jo  our  children  things  tor  their  observation  and 
reflection,  instead  of  words  to  be  conimittoil  to 
^memory.  I  shall  encourage  our  teachers  to 
oome  here  and  learn  how  the  objective 
method  of  teaching  can  be  -literally 
applied.  The  rilstinnulshed  Institution  of 
which  this  kindergarten  Is  an  adjunct 
has  already  furaisned  a  good  llluatra- 
tlon  to  the  teachers  of  the  commonwealth 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  schools;  it  now  seems 
to  be  well  prepared  to  show  the  best  methods 
of  leadina  the  infant  mind  to  form  such 
habits  of  thinking,  feeling  and  choosing  as 
will  prepare  it  tor  successful  work  In  the 
courses  of  instruction  that  are  to  follow. 

One  of  the  unexpected  features  of  the 
programme  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Kho- 
pocanachl,  the  Greek  consul  tor  Boston,  who, 
,lu  a  neat  speeoh,  tendered  the  services  of  the 
Orpheus  Society,  to  be  given  at  an  entertain- 
ment in  aid  of  the  home,  May  13.  Miss  Lane, 
sn  Inmate  of  the  Institution,  read  a  poem 
entitled  "Take  Care  of  the  Little  Blind 
Children,"  being  aided  by  the  use^ot  her 
hands.  Miss  Laura  Brideman  was  present, 
and  at  her  request  Br.  Eliot  delivered  a  short 
address.  A  vocal  selection  by  the  chorus 
closed  the  exercises,  after  which  all  present 
were  Invited  to  Inspect  the  building. 
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SATUKDAY  MORNIM,  APE.  23, 1887. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  blind,  on  Day 
street,  near  Perkins  and  Centre  streets, 
Ward  23,  was  dedicated  on  Tuesday.  The 
exercises  were  full  of  interest  and  con- 
sisted of  exercises  by  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution;  an  historical  address  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  followed  by  a  duet 
composed  for  the  occasion,  by  Fanny  E. 
Jackson  and  M.  Eva  Kamsdell;  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabody  and  Eev.Phillips  Brooks  then 
delivered  addresses.  Part  second  of  the 
programme  opened  with  a  poem  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  composed  for  the  occasion ; 
music  by  the  quartette  and  choruses,  and 
addresses  by  Eev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  Eev. 
Brooke  Herford,  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson 
and  an  original  poem  by  Miss  S.  E.  Lane, 
completed  the  programme. 

None  but  children  from  the  poorer 
classes  will  be  admitted  to  the  institution 
at  first.  At  present  the  funds  will  war- 
rant the  admission  only  of  the  more  pres- 
sing cases. 
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KINDERGARTEN   FOR    TUE    BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  'While  the 
dedicatory  exercises  of  this  new  and  much-needed 
institution  are  fresh  in  your  readers'  memory,  it 
is  a  seasonable  time  to  -remind  all  interested  in 
little  children,  and  especially  in  the  sightless, 
that  generous  contributions  are  required  to  place 
the  kindergarten  on  a  secure  foundation.  We 
hope  that  at  least  $10,000  for  completing  the  pay- 
ments on  building  and  furniture,  and  $5000  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  will  be  made  up 
during  the  spring.  Your  interest  in  the  cause 
will  be  highly  appreciated. 

Samuel  .Eliot,  President. 

M.  Akagnos,  Secretary  and  Director. 
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MONDAY.    APRIL    35,    1887. 


D1U    BARTOL'S  ATTEAL   FOE  THE   BLUSBt 


Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  preached  upon  blindness.  He 
referred  to  the  recent  dedication  of-a  building  for 
the  special  instruction  of  blind  children  of  tender 
years,  and  commended  that  and  all  other  institu- 
tions intended  for  the  instruction  or  employment 
of  the  blind.  He  regarded  them  as  especially  en- 
titled to  the  aid  of  those  who  cau  see.  A  proper 
gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  sight  can  in  no  way 
be  so  well  expressed.  The  privation  which  the 
blind  suffer  is  one  which  in  its  magnitude  cannot 
be  overrated.  The  best  that  can  be  done  for  them 
comes  far  short  of  a  compensation  or  equivalent. 
The  way  to  test  this  is  for  one  who  has  sight  to 
consider  what  would  induce  him  to  change  places 
with  one  who  is  blind.  The  contemplation  of 
what  that  chauge  would  he  to  himself  contrasted 
with  what  it  would  be  to  the  other  party  will 
bring  into  clear  apprehension  the  disparity 
between  the  two  conditions.  It  is  some- 
times thoughtlessly  said  that  the  blind  are 
as  happy  as  other  folks,  but  it  is  not 
so.  That  they  have  in  any  instances 
among  us  approximated  thereto,  thanks  are  due  to 
Howe  and  Anagnos.  The  preacher  commented  on 
the  marvels  of  attainment  possible  to  the  blind  by 
means  of  the  remaiuing;senses.  He  instanced  among 
other  things  that  so  delicate  of  perception  does 
the  touch  become  in  them  that  they  are  able  cor- 
rectlyvto  denote  colors  thereby.  In  a  set  of  blocks 
of  different  colors  some  were  able  to  select  from 
the  mixed  collection  and  name  the  particular 
colors  in  succession  by  the  slightly  varying  de- 
grees of  temperature  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks 
had,  variations  not  disoernible  to  those  who  had 
sight.  Mr.  Bartol  also  discoursed  upon  the  inner 
sight  of  the  vision  of  the  mind,  and  made  his 
propositions  applicable  to  the  general  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life. 
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From  the  accounts  published  of 
the  opening  of  the  "  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,"  one  would  imagine 
that  it  was  away  off  in  Roxbury. 
But  it  isn't.  It  is  just  near  the 
"  town  pump  square"  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  That  is,  on  Day  street,  off 
Centre,  and  ought  by  right  to  be 
in  Ward  23  instead  of  Ward  22. 
j  The  Jamaica  Plain  horse-cars  al- 
most pass  the  door. 


The  Orjihr'as  Club  will  give  a  concert  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Associ- 
ation Hall,  May-  13.  The  following-named  musi- 
cians have  volunteered  their  services  for  the  occa- 
sion:- Mrs.  Jeftny.  P.  Walker,  Miss  Gertrude 
Edmande  and  Messrs.  C.  Pfiueger,  S.  T.  Sargent, 
A.  van  Raalte  and  G.  W.  Sumner. 
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JSODIZX  AND  MENTAL  JSZINTiNESS. 

Discourse    by    Bev.     Dr.     Baj-tol    at  the  j 
West   Church. 

At  the  "West  church  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Bar- 
tol,  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness. He  referred  to  the  recent  dedication  of  a 
building  for  the  special  instruction  of  blind 
children  of  tender  years,  and  commended  that  j 
and  all  other  institutions  intended  for  the  in- 
struction or  employment  of  the  blind.  He  re- 
garded them  as  especially  entitled  to  the  com- 
miseration and  aid  of  those  who  can  see.  A 
proper  gratitude  for  the  blessing  of  sight  can  in 
no  way  be  so  well  expressed. 

The  privation  which  the  blind  suffer  is  one 
which  ia  its  magnitude  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  best  that  can  bs  done  for  them  comes  far 
short  of  a  compensation  or  equivalent.  The 
wav  to  test  this  is  for  one  who  has  sight  to  con- 
sider what  w-oiild  induce  him  to  chanse  places 
with  one  who  is  blind.  The  contemplation  of 
what  that  change  would  be  to  himself  con- 
trasted with  what  it  would  be  to  the  other  party 
will  bring  into  clear  apmehension  the  diBparuy 
between  the  two  conditions.  It  is  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  said  that  the  blind  are  as  happy 
as  other  folks,  but  it  is  not  so.  That  they  have 
in  any  instances  among  us  approximated  thereto 
thanks  are  due  to  Howe  and  Anagnos- 

The  preacher  commented  on  the  marvels  or 
attainment  possible  to  the  blind  by  means  or  the 
remaining  senses.  He  instanced  among  other 
things  the  fact  that  so  delicate  of  perception 
does  the  sense  of  touch  become  in  them  that  they 
are  able  correc.ly  lo  denote  colors  thereby.  In 
a  set  of  blocks  of  different  colors  some  were  able 
to  select  from  the  mixed  collection  and  name 
the  particular  colors  in  succession  by  the 
slightly  varying  degrees  of  temperature  tue 
surfaces  of  the  blocks  bad,  variations  not  dis- 
cernableto  those  who  had  sight. 

It  is  in  conformity  to  the  command  of  Christ 
that  we  strive  in  seeking  to  a:d  in  all  possible 
ways  those  thus  disabled  at  the  start  for  the 
mai  ch  of  human  life.  Our  duty  in  the  premises  is 
to  see  that  thoy  are  not  separated  from  the  column 
in  that  march",  and  if,  as  properly  we  may  and 
ouo-lit  we  do  something  to  help  forward  or  en- 
courage the  van  of  the  procession,  to  see  to  it 
also  that  the  rear  is  brought  forward  at  such 
pace  as  is  possible.  The  blind  as  a  class  are  not 
the  subjects  of  charity  in  the  sense  of  being  ut- 
terly dependent;  for  if  they  have  proper  training 
they  become  self-helpful  and  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  the  class  of  producers.  . 

The  preacher  also  discoursed  upon  the  inner 
sight  or  the  vision  of  the  mind,  and  made  his 
propositions  applicable  in  a  homiletic  way  to 
the  General  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
"Be  not  mole-eyed  in  y'otir  mind,"  he  said,  ihe 
inward  vision  gives  knowledge  of  the  realities  of 
spiritual  life,  and  the  best  aid  in  that  search  is 
.  obtained  by  putting  on  the  spectacles  ot  truth 
and  love.  .       


§00ton  burning  ttiauellcr. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  23,  1887. 


$$=  While  the  dedicatory  exercises  of 
the  new  aad  much-needed  institution, 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  are  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  it  is  a  seasonable  time 
for  all  interested  in  little  children,  and 
especially  in  the  sightless,  to  bear  ia 
mind  that  generous  contributions  are 
required  to  place  it  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  at  least  $10,000 
for  completing  the  payments  on  building 
and  furniture,  and  $5000  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  will  be  made 
up  during  the  spring. 


SATURDAY,  APKIL.23, 1887 

"'l'iio  new  kindergarten  building  for  the  blind, 
which  has  been  erected  through  the  influence  of 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
was  dedicated  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  exer- 
cises of  peculiar  interest.  The  building  is  situat- 
ed at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Rox- 
bury,  and  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  It 
is  85  by  46  feet  on  the  ground  plan,  has  three 
stories,  besides  the  attic,  which  is  made  into  a 
spacious  play-room,  75  by  25  feet,  and  the  base- 
ment. The  entire  plan  of  the  building  is  as  near 
perfection  as  it  could  be  made  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  little  sightless  ones,  who  are  here  to 
receive  the  best  paternal  care  and  to  be  taught 
the  first  rudiments  of  sight  through  their  intellect 
and  touch.  At  the  dedication,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
1  presided,  and  after  his  touchingly  beautiful  open- 
'  ing  remarks,  interesting  addresses  were  made  by 
Revs.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Phillips  Brooks,  C.  A. 
Bartol,  and  Brooke  Herford,  lion.  J.  W.  Dickin- 
son, and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  read  an  original  poem  in  an  impres- 
sive manner,  and  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion interspersed  with  most  excellent  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
a  deeply  interested  audience.  There  is  a  debt  of 
§10,000  on  the  building,  and  two  pledges  of  $  1000 
each  were  given  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  school 
will  be  opened  for  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion May  1. 

A.  children's  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  articles 
was  held  Thursday,  at  Mrs.  Holbrook's,  633 
Warren  street,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  children.  Many  of  the  articles 
were  made  by  Miss  Rust's  kindergarten  pupils, 
some  of  whom  tended  at  the  tables,  and  a  neat 
sum  was  made  for  a  worthy  object  in  a  very 
pretty  way.  The  day  was  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  birthday  ot  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  kindergarten. 


'  *■*•  -^^^■K— — '•  j  i,j  part  of  the  labors  of  nearly  . 

I  this  city  in  behalf  of  the  blind.    The  par- 
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definitely  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution  during  some 
eight  yearB  past.  It  was  first  suggested  in 
the  annual  report  of  1879,  and  the  reports 
for  the  following  years  reiterated  in  one  or 
another  form  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
p'.an  and  the  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  in 
putting  it  into  practical  operation.  His 
first  word  of  congratulation,  accordingly, 
was  upon  the  prompt  and  cordial  response 
which  the  original  suggestion  had  had  from 
the  generous  and  philanthropic  people  of 
the  community.  Tke  sum  of  $66,000,  he 
said,  has  been  contributed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  struct- 
ure and  grounds  have  required  an  outlay 
of  about  $77,000,  so  that  a  debt  of  $11,000 
now  rests  upon  the  institution.  This  he 
would  not  regard  as  a  burden,  believing 
that  upon  learning  of  the  fact  eleven  good 
friends  would  come  forward  from  the  mul- 
titude of  friends  to  take  each  a  part  of  the 
obligation.  But  beyond  this  the  institu- 
tion, he  said,  will  need  contributions  of 
about  $5000  per  year  to  maintain  it  pros- 
perously. In  referring  to  those  who  have 
from  the  initiation  of  the  enterprise  been 
its  ardent  promoters,  he  spoke  in  pathetic 
eulogy,  without  distinct  mention  of  her 
name,  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  as  one  whose  mem- 
ory will  always  be  green  and  fragrant 
within  the  wall  of  the  new  building,  where 
a  tablet  commemorative  of  her  has  been 
placed.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come, 
he  said,  as  well  as  those  now  to  find  place 
within  the  walls,  will  rise  up  to  call  her 
blessed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  of  the  increased 
capacity  and  delicacy  of  apprehension 
which  come  to  the  remaining  senses  in  con- 
sequence of  the  withholding  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  and  the  need  for  the  more  careful 
,  training  and  nurture  of  these  remaining 
powers.  In  such  training,  if  carried  to  its 
full  length,  there  would  come  a  large  com- 
'  pensation  for  the  privation  which  must  be 
endured.  He  held  furthermore  that  in  the 
experience  which  the  blind  have  to  under- 
go, there  may  be  a  still  higher  compensa- 
tion under  a  benevolent  providence  in  that 
there  is  less  exposure  to  the  sin  and  wick- 
edness of  the  world. 

Kev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D. ,  spoke  of  the 
beneficient  character  of  the  work  to  which 
the  institution  is  devoted,  and  compared  it 
with  those  works  of  healing,  of  the  resto- 
ration of  sight  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul  from  ignorance  of  which  the  scriptures 
bear  record.  Alluding  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  kindergarten,  he 
said  that  it  is  a  blessed  labor  which  shall 
cause  a  garden  of  the  soul  to  bloom  within 
fie  darkened  eyes  of  the  blind.  The  eyes 
of  the  blind  look  within.  They  are  condi- 
tioned as  are  the  occupants  of  houses  in 
the  Eastern  lands  which  without  have  no 
windows  but  only  blank  walls.  The  win- 
do  ws  are  upon  the  other  side  and  overlook 
the  gardens  that  are  kept  in  a  central  area 
behind  the  walls  and  out  of  public  obser- 
vation. The  sense  of  sight,  he  said,  is  but 
one  of  the  avenues  to  the  soul.  Light  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  knowledge  and 
consciousness  of  the  truth  which  is  eternal 
is  gained.  In  the  thought  of  this  deeper 
education  and  these  ultimate  benefits,  he 
suggested  that  all  who  have  in  any  way 
contributed  will,  when  they  look  back 
upon  the  events  of  their  urn  lives,  have  a 
special  reason  for  tha  «  ulness  that  they 
have  had  something  to  do  with  th  ■  build- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

At  this  point  the  following  poem  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe: — 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,  APE.    23,    1887.1 
KINDERGARTEN  DEDICATION, 

The  new  building  to  be  known  as  the 
"Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,"  which  is  sit- 
uated at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets  in  Roxbury,  was  opened  with  dedi- 
catory exercises  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
This  kindergarten  is  a  department  of  our 
famous  South  Boston  institution,  the  Per- 
kins institution  for  the  Blind,  and  it  will 
be  under  the  same  management. 

The  building,  which  is  85  by  40  feet  on 
the  ground  plan,  is  a  substantial  and  suffi- 
ciently ornamental  structure  of  brick,  with 
some  contrasting  belts  of  stone  work.  The 
main  entrance  is  constructed  within  and 
beneath  one  of  the  broad,  full  arches  of  the 
present  architectural  period,  a  feature 
which  will  den»te  approximately  its  date 
to  the  casual  observer  of  future  times. 
There  are  three  stories  in  the  building  be- 
sides the  attic  story  and  the  basement. 
The  .iM-.i«;_story  is  partitioned  off  at  suffi- 
cient width  beneath  the  hipped  roof  to 
make  a  spacious  playroom  of  75  by  25  feet. 
The  second  and  third  stories  are  divided 
into  23  sleeping  rooms  for  the  children  and 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  house.  On 
the  first  floor  are  two  school-rooms,  a  par- 
lor, sitting-room,  dining-room,  sewing- 
room  and  kitchen.  There  are  numerous 
closets  on  each  floor.  Thirty  or  more  pu- 
pils and  the  corps  of  instructors  and  ser- 
vants, or  about  40  in  all,  can  be  comfort- 
ably provided  for.  The  building  stands 
centrally  in  a  lot  of  about  6J  acres  area, 
and  as  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  the 
two  street  widths,  is  well  secured  in  re- 
spect to  air  and  sunshine.  The  interior 
wood  finish  is  ash.  A  bright  and  cheerful 
aspect  is  the  characteristic  of  every  room 
in  the  building,  not  exoepting  the  base- 
ment rooms,  which  are  used  for  storage 
and  the  heating  apparatus,  and  are  well 
lighted.  A  boiler  of  capacity  correspond- 
I  ing  to  15-horse  power  supplies  steam  heat 
j  for  warming  the  building  and  for  laundry 
|  purposes. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  over  the  exer- 
j  cises  and  in  his  opening  address  said  that 
I  what  had  now  been  arrived  at  is  the  result 


Nature,  from  wintry  sleep  awake, 

Her  icy  armor  doth  forsake. 

As  her  swift  currents  start  again, 

The  Easter  anthems  sound  amen, 

And  lilies,  white  as  angel's  wing, 

Herald  the  beauty  of  the  spring. 

Now,  spring  should  make  all  creatures  glad 

With  promise  she  has  ever  had, 

With  message  told  in  perfumed  breath 

Of  resurrection  conquering  death ; 

But  her  delights  of  form  and  hue 

Our  sightless  children  never  knew. 


Only  with  wondering  thought  they  hear 
Rehearsed,  the  glories  of  the  year, 
And  dimly  seek  their  doubtful  way, 


Untutored  by  the  smile  of  Day; 
While  we,  the  prodigals  of  light, 
Grow  careless  of  the  boon  of  sight. 


Dread  fate,  In  solitude  to  sit, 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  that  flit, 
Beholding  ne'er  the  ro«c  ot  dawn, 
Nor  sunset's  varying  hues  withdrawn, 
Nor  stars  with  which,  above,  around, 
The  majesty  of  Night  is  crowned. 
But  heaven  that  sees  this  painful  doom 
Has  still  some  flower  of  choicest  bloom' 
Has  still  some  gem  of  priceless  worth 
I  or  those  inheritors  of  cart  b. 
For  them  may  wisdom  spread  her  page, 
Bequeathing  wealth  from  age  to  age; 
To  them  make  Known,  in  time  and  place, 
The  great  exemplars  of  our  race; 
Its  heroes  shall  their  conrage  raise, 
Its  saints  inspire  their  prayer  and  praise, 
Its  music  join  their  happy  bands, 
Its  skill  instruct  their  tender  hands. 
We  plant  this  field,  to  God  most  dear 
In  the  sweet  spring  of  childhood'-  year' 
Aid  us,  good  neighbors,  in  onr  need, 
lo  sow  it  with  immortal  seed. 
We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess. 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness, 
Of  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  mind, 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 
But  well  we  (]eem  that  in  the  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought, 
J^ay  tenfold  back  ike  tribute  brought' 
And  with  our  sheaves  your  names  shall  be 
Bound  in  God's  golden  granary. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks referred  also  to  this  inwardness  of 
vision,  and  suggested  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  important  and  higher 
sort  of  seeing  that  is  engaged  upooobfecta 

Wi^  *ue  mind'  In  the  latter  Pa"  of  bis 
address  ho  discoursed  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Froebel's  method  ot  education,  and 
implied  a  belief  that  Froebel's  theory  is 
the  true  one  of  the  mind's  action.  In  clos- 
ing, he  made  an  apt  use  of  that  passage  of 
scripture  which  declares  that  it  were  bet- 
ter than  that  one  thould  offend  against  the 
little  ones,  that  he  should  have  a  millstone 
put  about  his  neck  and  be  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Hon  J.  W.  Dickin- 
son and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachi  also  made 
brief  speeches  in  commendation  of  the 
work  of  the  institution.  The  last  named 
announced  that" a  concert  will  be  given  for 
its  benefit  on  May  13,  by  the  Orpheus  Clnb. 
A  letter  of  regret  was  announced  from  Rev. 
U.  A.  Uordou,  who  had  expected  to  be 
present.  During  the  afternoon  two  con- 
tributions for  cancelling  the  debt,  of 
S1000  each  were  made.  One  was  a  gift 
outright  and  the  other  conditioned  upon 
the  raising  of  the  total  sum.  The  school 
will  be  opened  for  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  on  May  1.  Pupils  of  from  5  to 
J  years  and  from  the  poorer  classes  or 
S.1*  L°™  <«»™H..«.  o»U 


. MoarpAT,  apkil  as,  isss 

BMESTARTnOlD; 

Bev.  c.  A.   Bartol  preached  In  the   We<t 
Church  yesterday  morning  on  "What  Blind- 
ness Is,  a0a  vv,10  Are  me  Blind."  making  a  , 
powerful  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Institution  tor 
the  blind.    He  took  lor  his  text  Jo'an  li 
'For  a  just  sentence  that  they  whoseenoff 
might  see,"  ana  said:    The  moral  law  is  o* 
compensation  tor  uaturaliBfirmlry,  lemakef 
amends  for  blindness  by  disease,  accident,' 
crime  or  birth.    Some  are  born  blind:  inanv 
become  so  troni  early  years  in  the  optlialmia 
ot  factories,  in  our  cities;  a  few  from   vio- 
lence, vitriol,  or  as  the  sequel  of  sickness  ■ 
from  glauccia,   cataract   or   natural    decay' 
The  miraculous  cure  of  extinct  or  detective 
vision  Is  so  infrequent.  If  it  ever  still  occur 
that  institutions  are  in  order  in  every  clvll'zed 
land  under  the  dictate  of  religious  e« 
,'  4s  to  relieve  moral  blindness,  or  withstand: 
Its  causes,  aside  from  Christianity,  there  Is 
ho  establishment,  all  the  more  should  it  be 
noted  aud  treated  Id  the  pulpit  and  bythe  press 
Iusenslbility  to  the  condition   and  want   of 
the  physically  sightless,  is  a  prime  symptom 
of  abortion  or  abolition  of  spiritual  bidd- 
ing.   In  the  healing  of  the  man   blind  from 
his  birth,  those  sharp-eyed  Fbaii-ees  could 
not    see    it,    because    of   tint    conceit    iu 
tliera-uie    disease    of    self-esteem-wnica  ' 
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could  descry  nothing  but  seli-irapor 
tanoe,  and  Ilieir  own  supremacy  lor 
""the  salvation  of  tue  world.  They  oould 
see  certain  outward  things  as  plainly  as  the 
noses  or  bands  on  their  taces— how  to  plait 
the  frontlets  and  phylacteries,  to  sew  and 
weave  the  enlarged  borders  of  their  garments, 
to  shape  and  blow  their  trumpets  to  proclaim 
their  merits  by.  But  their  lids  dropped,  leav- 
ing no  slit  to  discern  goodness  in  the  look  of 
anybody  not  ol  their  bigoted  sect.  They 
Ivould  not  survey  or  make  out  clearly  the 
Christ.  Mis  dimensions  disabled  their  in- 
struments. Nothing,  they  declared,  had  been 
done!  Their  philanthropy  had  never 
learned  of  any  blind  people  among 
lheml  This  blind  nun  had  not  been 
living  In  their  midst  ail  his  daysl 
When,  from  witness  of  his  own  parents,  the 
pverwbelming  evidence  to  contradict  their 
Wander  came  in,  they  declared  the  merciful 
tecovery  to  be  a  damnable  Iniquity  and  Jesus 
a.  Blnner.  not  of  God.  Jesus  can  but  reply,  it 
is  as  just  to  show  how  by  prejudice  and  vain 
Hlory  you  are  blinded,  to  shut,  if  I  can,  the 
eyes  of  your  pride,  as  to  open  those  of  tills 
man  until  now  in  the  dark. 

If  we  do  not  pitifully  consider  this 
Privation  of  tile  Slind 
—one  for  every  thousand  of  our  population- 
It  must  be  from  a  selfishness  akin  to  theirs.  It 
was  a  tender  provision  in  the  Hebrew  law ; 
'•Thou  shalt  not  put  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  blind,"  although  olindness  by  the 
same  law  was  one  ot  the  "blemishes"  that  dis- 
qualified a  man  from  making  an  offering  in  the 
Jewish  worship;  not,  probably,  forany  reason 
out  lhat,  like  lameness  or  deafness,  it  implied 
a  groping  and  stumbling  incapacity  for  the 
Beautiful  discharge  ot  a  sacrificial  ceremony. 
But,  even  In  the  Old  Testameut,  the  inward 
blindness. was  not  excused  as  a  misfortune, 
but  branded  as  wrong. 

Note  now  you  are  blinded.  As  conceit,  the 
malady  of  selt-resnect,  blinds  us,  so  does'cov- 
etousness,  which  is  the  disease  of  acquisitive- 
ness. Would  1c  not  instructourown  legislators 
and  the  men  that  hauut  the  StateHouse  lob- 
bies, and  that  raise  money  to  carry  measures 
under  the  glided  domes  of  e'apitois,  to  read  a 
verse  in  Exodus,  3000  years  old,  composed  in 
a  barbarous  nation  and  a  benighted  age  of 
the  world?  It  Is  scarce  a  text  which  one 
atheistic  lecturer  would  reckon  among  "the 
mistakes  of  Moses."  "Thou  shalt  take  no 
Sift;  for  the  gift  binueth  the  wise  and  pre- 
veuteth  the  words  of  the  righteous."  "Who 
but  might  listen  with  profit  to  the  long  dlctus 
of  condemnation  on  "bribery"  from  the  life 
and  pens  of  Samuel  and  David  and  Isaiah  and 
Job  and  take  the  repeated  rebuke  of  the  New 
Testament  on  blinaness  to  truth,  moral 
beauty,  humane  obligation,  the  master's 
comeliness  and  to  God,whereln  purity  of  sonl 
Jesus  tells  us  is  the  age  to  see.  We  care  for 
the  physically  blind.  It  blind  Bartimaeus  no 
long,  r  "sits  by  the  highway  side  begging,"  It 
5s  because  uf  the  benevolent  perception  / 
of  his  need  and  the  foundation  ot  asylums  I 
which  are  not  only  refuges,  but  schools.  If 
little  children  do  not,  or  In  future  will 
not  fold  listless  hands  in  idle  laps, 
the  kindergarten  at  Box  bury,  and  all  its 
topics,  must  have  the  credit.  Oh,  manipula- 
tors of  Congress,  political  conventions  and 
general  courts  and  cases  in  law,  can  you  not 
nr.tKe  nobler  plots  aud  hand  over  belter  "re- 
tainers" for  these  healing  retreats. 

A  Grevlous  Disease  to  J8e  Blind  ! 

Conceit  is  deranged  self-respect;  covetofls- 
ness  is  insane  sense  of  possession,  or  proprie- 
torship; and  sensuality  is  disordered  appe 
tlte.  They  are  blinders  all.  Hold"  back  the 
surplus  of  sickness  and  vice  and  destruction, 
and  .  devote  it  to  the  creation 
of  soundness  and  health!  Turn  the 
poison  drink— half  a  billion  ot  dollars  its 
estimated  annual  cost  in  the  United  States— 
into  antidotes  for  calamity  and  ointment, 
more  efficacious  than  from  any  alabaster  box, 
tor  deeper  wounds  I 

How  curiously  described  Is  the  human 
frame  !  To  the  outward  corresponds  an  in- 
ward eye,  which  Is  to  another  voice  and  ear. 
The  taste  on  the  papillae  ot  the  tongue  has  its 
correlative  ot  good  taste  in  the 
toind.  There  is  a  savory  and  unsavorv 
character  aud  reoutation.  Thero  are  deeds 
and  reports  which  are  as  a  stench  in  the  nos- 
trils, and  there  is  a  dying  In  the  odor  ot  sanc- 
tity. But  on  this  two-fold  ladder  of  flesh  aud 
fpirlt  the  eye  for  matter  and  mind  to  meet  In 
s  the  topmost  round. 

The  notion  has  been  expressed  from  high 
quarters  that  the  most  we  can  do  with  the 
many  mutilated  or  defective  members  of 
humanity,  the  idiotic,  feeble-minded,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  is  to  make  of  them  conteuted 
animals  to  eat,  drink  and  die.  But  from  our 
captain,  Christ,  comes  the  order  to  fetch  up 
the  rear.  An  array  halts,  as  In  Kussla  did  the 
retreating  host  ot  Napoleon  at  the  Bereslna, 
till  no  regiment  is  left  behind.  If  the  mute 
and  sightless  are  cut  off  Irom  the  main  body, 
as  a  degraded  species  to  propagate  and  rot, 
their  multiplying  will  curse  the  whole  race. 
Chiiies  Saraiu  has  shown  us  how  the  blind 
in  •  the  ground  pass  the  soil 
myriad 


worms 

through 

fertilize 


tnetr 
and     reach 


the 
little     bodies 
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arth.  If  the  Froebel"  sysfeni  oi 
fcducatiou  must,  by  wise  teachers,  be  guarued 
jigaiust  making  education  too  much  a  matter 
pf  pleasure  and  play,  the  tug  for  knowledge 
fcannot  be  taken  out  of  its  application  to  the 
Wind.  Nature  puts  them  into  traees. 
I  What  a  Xioad  They  Must  Draw! 
"But  while  we  have  manyconscleuces  of  value 
fwhose  carnal  eyes  are  good,  they  have  proved 
already  industrious  producers.  As  all  the 
.senses  proceed  Irom,  and  report  to,  a  nervous 
jsensorium,  when  one  sense  is  stopped  the 
others  struggle  to  supply  its  place,  as  stran- 
gled air  or  water  gushes  through  what  vent 
or  channel  It  can  force  or  find,  and  the 
second  burner  in  a  lamp  is  heightened  when 
the  first  flickers  or  chokes.  Laura  Bridg- 
man  could,  by  her  touch,  distinguish 
a  dot  lnfiniteslmally  fine,  whose  existence  a 
seeing  nerson  would  not  suspect,  and  no  hair- 
!  breadth"  Instrument  could  measure.  To  the 
{blind,  cloth  or  wooden  blocks  of  differ. nt 
color  have  different  temperatures;  while  to. 
Us  who  see,  white,  orange  or  black  are  alike, 
«nd  in  the  same  degree  warm  or  cold. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  we  need  not  feel  sad 
ftbout  the  blind;  nor  do  they  deplore  their 
ewn  state,  being  quite  as  happy as  other  folks. 
,'ttlianks  to  such  devotees  and  deliverers  as 
'Howe  aud  Anagnos,  they  are  at  last  kept  too 
itrasy  to  be  unhappy.  Let  them,  and  let  u3  for 
.Them,  make  the  best  of  their  lol.  But,  unless 
(you  be  willing  to  exchange  with  them,  do  not 
underrate  their  affliction!  Not  to  see  tee 
:tace  of  their  kind,  the  human  coun- 
tenance, or  the  face  of  nature, 
say  what  you  will,  is  a  calamity  whieh  it  will 
'.try all  our  wit  and  faculty  to  transmute  Into  a 
blessing!  It  has  been  a  question  if  they  can 
have  any  Idea  of  color.  If  born  bltnci,  with- 
out the  retina,  how  can  a  ray  from  without  -be 
(transmitted?  If  they  have  become  blind, 
every  tint  must  fade  and  the  sunbeam  recur 
only  as  a  faiut  memory  or  a  poor  ghost! 
JThey  live  in  a  colorless  world,  where  pict- 
ures they  cannot  get,  not  even  as 
engravings,  in  light  and  shade ;  and 
ean  but  slowly  feel  but  a  fraction  of  its  forms, 
with  the  melancholy  substitute  of  their  skin 
lor  sight.  Their  accomplishments,  uuder 
*Usad  vantages  so  grave,  convinces  us  that 

Human  Mature  Is  Wot  AH  Matter, 
firnt  spirit  far  more.  The  young  girl  at  the 
dedication  of  the  kindergarten  building  in 
Boxbury,  who  swiftly  moving  her  fingers  over 
!the  raised  letters,  translated  them  into  in- 
stantaneous well  modulated  sound,  whoever 


■else  spoke  well,  was  the  persuasive  orator  of 


ilhe  day. 

Tire  blind  are  to  be  credited  or  ranked  not 
as  a  criminal  or  dangerous  class.  We  do  not 
have  to  build  crisons  for  them  or  send  them 
to  Deer  Island.  Let  us  provide  schools !  At 
■early  dawn  1  saw  the  flue  gravel  strewed  to 
soften  the  stony  pavement  lo  the  horses'' 
Steps.  Let  us  smooth  the  way  to  tbose  of  our 
ifellow-creatures  who  know  not  where  to  plant 
■their  feetl  A  blazing  beacon  makes  the 
ocean  safe.  Let  us  light  up  On  these  wan- 
derers the  3ea  of  life.  We  buy  pictures  to  line 
.She  walla  of  museums,  aud  Invite  the  crowd 

to  study  the  wonders  orart.    Let  us   make  | 
what  gallery  we  can  in  the  chambers  which  i 
have  no  break  of  day,  yet  where  in  the  brain 
is  signt.    Not  to  Isolate  or   Insulate,   but  to  i 
commence  with    the    unfortunate,    be    our  | 
humane  and  Christian  aim.    We  have  already  i 
blind  scuiptorsaud  surveyors.    A  harvest  ot . 
artists  and  authors  will  come.  If  we  sow  the' 
seed.    Our  flesh  creeps  with  horror  If  we  but 
read   in   a  play,   or   hear   on  the  stage,  ol 
some  cruel  King  John  commissioning  Herbert  i 
to  put  out  Prince  Arthur's  eyes.    It   we   do 
not\   in   Milton's   phrase,  with   Gods   help, 
"plant  eyes  within,"  where  the  outward  or- 
gan  is    destroyed    or    denied,     is    not  our 
omission   a    kindred    guiit?     The   iniquity 
which  we  do  not  enact,  but   only  permit  or 
contrive,  we  shall  be  held  to  answer  tor  at  the 
bar.    Conscience  is  an  eye   no  hot  iron  can 
burn    out.    Lady  Macbeth  did  not  slay  the 
oraclous  Duncan.  She  but  put  up  her  husband 
to   the  worn,   and  only  afterward  took  toe 
daggers   that  had    been  used  In  her  hand. 
Nevertheless,  she  walked  in  her  sleep,  saw 
herself  an  assassin,  felt  a  light  of  remorseful 
conviction  more  searching  than  the  taper  she 
Dore,  and  cried,  "Out,  damned  spot,    Hell  Is 
I   murky."    Does  not  the  old  Bible  say,  "the 
1   good  we  know  and  do  not  is  our  sin  ?'' 

Blindness  is  a  temporary  eclipse.  The  bulb 
ot  our  nature  may  blossom  into  a  higher  even 
than  visual  sense.  You  have  good  eyes?  Be 
not  near-signtod  within!  ion  shun  high 
winds,  dust  and  cinders  and  midnight  lamps, 
that  intlame  or  weaken  the  visual  organs. 
You  wash  or  get  for  them  artificial  aid.  no- 
ted and 

Assist  the  Jnwnrd  Vision 
with  no  less  care!  Use  the  "eye-salve"  John 
in  the  Revelation  recommends  to  the  Phlla- 
delphlan  church,  and  which  is  not  being  luke- 
warm in  a  merciful  cause.  Put  on  the  glasses 
ot  love  and  hope,  the  best  ot  all  spectacles. 
You  need  not  be  a.  mol»  In  your  mind.  There 
are  opticians  and  oculists  for  that. 

Christianity  Is  an  eye-opener— you  are  not 
a  Christian  if  vou  take  short  and  narrow 
views  or  if  you  leave  unwakened  the  souls 
on  which  nature  puts  a  fleshy  veil.  We  make 
the  rivers  work,  spin  aud  weave.  Sutter  not 
tt'p  Nlacara  of  human  power  to  run  to  waste, 


but  discovered  bring  to  pass  what  the  bund 
can  do,  Balzac  says  iiian  is  at  once  a  harp,  a 
Player  and  a  hearer.  So  at  once  he  sees,  is 
the  object  he  sees  and  the  medium  or 
light.  Give  insight  to  those  who  have  no 
outlook.  Fulfil  for  them  Joel's  oronhecy, 
that  "ihe  young  shall  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams."  Furnish  sights  for  these 
Indoors  of  the  breast.  Washington 
Ailsum  did  not  see  the  Common 
he  often  walked  over,  but  "Belshazzar's 
Feast"  in  his  thought.  Enrich  the  sightless 
lp  the  chambers  of  their  imagery.  Let  them 
learn  to  conceive,  project,  fashion  and  draw, 
'  speak  and  sing.  One  of  them  in  the  institu- 
'  lion  at  South  Boston,  in  case  of  being  happy 
there,  vsas  to  send  to  her  home  in  the  couuiry 
1  a  figure  of  a  cow  with  her  head  raised;  lfuu- 
happy,  the  head  was  to  be  beut  down.  In 
due  time  she  dispatched  her  paper  cow,  which 
arrived  with  horns  and  tall  high  up  in  tue  air. 
It  is  an  age  of  charity.  Appeals  come  lo  us 
every  day.  Let  us  choose  our  charities.  Let 
us  thank  whoso  stirs  us  to  kindness  as  most 
charitable  to  us.  Constant  giving,  even  If  a 
Utile,  is  better  than  occasionally  giving  much. 
The  used  pump  delivers  freely. 

Man  cannot  so  free  himself  from  God  as  to 
leave  in  any  lurch  of  distress  the  less  favored 
of  his  kind.  Be  merciful,  else  you  are  not 
just.  Because  one  person  has  cheated  you  in 
business,  or  betrayed  you  in  love,  do  not  say 
you  nave  changed  your  opinion  of  human 
nature !  Return  not  the  stinginess  you  de- 
spise! Put  your  contempt  into  the  form  ot 
generosity  I  All  the  more  are  you  bound  to 
be  magnanimous  if  your  neighbor  Is  mean.  A 
thousand  specimens  of  penury  one  example 
of  confidence  shall  abolish  or  outweigh. 

It  the  blind  man  so  seldom  now,  with  his 
cane  for  an  eye,  perambulates  the  town  or 
sits  at  the  corner  of  the  road  sirelching  out 
ior  pennies  his  hat,  it  is  because  he  Is  blessed 
by  his  friends  with  better  ways  to  spend  his 
lime.  Mistake  not  for  laca  of  good  cheer  m 
him,  at  his  useful  stlut,  the  melancholy  look 
that  is  occasioned,  in  part,  by  absence  of  that 
delicate  muscular  motion,  required  for  sight, 
in  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Yet  how  much  we 
can  still  Increase  tor  him  the  boon  of  lite. 
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No  person  but  one  who  has  looked  in  npon 
a  family  where  one  or  two  of  the  young  chil- 
dren are  blind,  can  feel  fully  the  pathetic  call 
for  their  early  and  careful  training.  Cut  oft 
from  all  ordinary  sources  of  amusement; 
their  brothers  and  sisters  at  school ;  their  lost 
sense  limiting  them  both  in  movement  and 
means  of  enjoyment  and  employment,  nothing 
can  be  more  appealing  than  their  helplessness 
to  a  humane  observer.  For  obvious  reasons 
the  public  schools  for  the  blind  have  required 
that  the  children  received  should  have  reached 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  In  this  time  invalu- 
able hours  for  instruction  have  been  lost  —  the 
most  susceptible  of  all  childhood  —  besides  the 
deprivation  which  the  sightless  child  has 
suffered.  In  addition  to  this,  bad  habits  are 
often  acquired.  The  accomplished  Director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston,  in 
view  of  this,  has  devoted  his  most  earnest  en- 
deavors for  a  number  of  years  to  secure  a 
Kindergarten  branch  to  the  school.  Now  so 
far  as  the  completion  of  the  building  and  its 
dedication  to  its  truly  Christian  office  are  con- 
cerned, his  plan  is  consummated.  The  flow 
of  a  generous  tide  of  gifts,  however,  for  its 
large  current  expenses  and  endowment  must 
not  be  interrupted  for  the  present,  but  rather  in- 
creased. A  beautiful  building,  with  all  the  indis- 
pensable appliances,  was  opened  last  week  on 
Perkins  aud  Day  Streets,  iioxbury;  an  in- 
terested crowd  of  friends  filling  its  public  rooms 
during  the  exercises.  One  could  but  sympa- 
thize with  the  glad  exultation  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
on  the  occasion.  Admirable  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  by  Dr.  Peabody, 
Dr.  Brooks,  Dr.  Bartol,  and  Hon.  J. 
W.  Dickinson.  An  impressive  original  poem 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  in- 
teresting musical  selections  were  rendered  by 
girls  from  the  Institution.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing occasion,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
blessed  era  for  the  little  chi  ldren  dep'  'ved  of 
the  sense    E  sight. 
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KINDERGARTEN  TOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  1882  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Kinder- 
garten for  blind  children.  The  proposal 
met  with  general  approval.  To  give 
light  to  a  darkened  childhood,  to  begin 
the  education  of  the  blind  at  as  early  an 
age  as  possible,  could  not  seem  other 
than  a  most  admirable  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  the  contribution  of  money  was 
hardly  in  proportion '  to  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  press  and  in  other 
public  methods,  but  the  Kindergarten 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact;  and  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week  was  formally 
opened,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  President  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
presiding.  He  stated  that  the  sightless 
and  the  seeing  have  united  in  gifts  now 
amounting  to  $66,000;  that  $11,000  are 
needed  to  put  the  building  out  of  debt ; 
and  that  there  is  still  needed  an  endow- 
ment yielding  $5,000  a  year  for  its  sup- 
port. If  it  were  announced  that  Har- 
vard College  needs  an  additional  $100,- 
000,  there  are  a  number  of  men  either 
of  whom  might  be  expected  to  give  it. 
How  many  years  will  be  required  to 
finish  paying  for  the  building,  and  to 
plant  an  endowment  of  $100,000  for 
this  noble  object?  On  this  joyous  occa- 
sion, however,  no  doubts  or  misgivings 
were  suffered  to  intrude.  Gratitude, 
hope,  and  sympathy  were  the  sentiments 
that  prevailed.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Drs.  Peabody,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Bartol,  and  others ;  a  choir  of  pupils  ren- 
dered some  admirable  music,  and  it  was 
felt  that  those  who  had  borne  the  weight 
of  the  labor,  now  so  far  accomplished, 
had  abundant  cause  for  gratulation. 

This  is  a  kind  of  achievement  that 
has  always  been  reckoned  among  the 
chief  honors  of  Boston,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  what  has  been  so  well  begun 
will  go  on  to  completion  through  the 
spontaneous  zeal  and  public  spirit  of 
our  citizens.  "God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver,"  and  "He  gives  twice  who  gives 
soon." 
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No  American  city  is  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  its  blind  children 
than  Boston.  The  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston  is  a  standing 
witness  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  unwearied 
patience  and  faithful  labors  of  Dr.  Howe. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  felt  that  there 
must  be  a  new  building  erected  for  the 
young  children,  as  the  old  Institution  was 
|being  overcrowded.  This  wish  was  con- 
jsummated  on  April  19  by  the  opening  of 
a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  the  corner 
of  Day  and  PerkinjLStreets,  Roxbury,  on 


the  way  to  Jamaica  Plain.    The  building, 
which  costs,  with  its  abundant  ground* 
$77,000,  is  a  substantial  brick  structure, 
85  x  46  feet,  and  three  stories  high.    Here 
are    school-rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  play 

corns,  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc. 
ample  accommodations  for  forty  persons. 

>f  whom  thirty  may  be  blind  children 
This  school  will  open  for  instruction  Maj 
1.  Pupils  of,  five  to  nine  years  will  b> 
taken  from  the  poorer  classes  and  fron 
bad  surroundings.  Among  the  distin 
guished  persons  taking  part  in  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Drf . 
Peabody,  Brooks  and  Bartol,  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Mr.  J. 
M.  Rodocanachi  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  During  the  afternoon  $2,000  were 
given  towards  canceling  the  debt  of  $11,- 
000;  $5,000  a  year  will  also  be  needed  to 
carry  on  this  work.  Such  noble  a".ts  as 
this  give  Boston  that  high  title,  of  which 
it  is  justly  proud,  of  being  foremost  in  all 
charitable  and  philanthropic  efforts. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  DEDICATION, 

The  dedication  of  the  Kindergarten  Build- 
ing for  the  Blind,  on  the  19th  inst.,  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  audience,  composed  in 
great  part  of  persons  earnestly  interested  in 
the  work.  The  exercises  were  all  that  could 
have  been  desired.  The  music,  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  was  scientifically 
of  a  high  order,  and  was  performed  with 
the  precision,  taste,  and  feeling  in  which  the 
pupils  of  that  school  show  at  once  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  training  and  the  superior 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  ear  derives, 
when  made  to  perform,  in  some  measure, 
the  office  of  the  eye.  The  principal  address 
was  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of 
the  institution.  We  will  not  say  that  he 
surpassed  himself,  which  he  could  not  easily 
do ;  but  we  never  heard  eloquence  more  gen- 
uine, more  fervent,  or  better  adapted  to  up- 
lift the  souls,  warm  the  hearts,  and  stimu- 
late the  generosity  of  those  who  listened. 
He  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  lifelong 
philanthropy  of  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers. 
He  spoke  gratefully  and  tenderly  of  the  de- 
voted service  and  self-sacrifice  of  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos,  of  the  beautiful  blending  of  strength 
and  sweetness  in  her  character,  and  of  the 
dear  love  for  her  of  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
to  whose  nurture,  happiness,  and  well-being 
she  yielded  up  her  whole  self  in  unreserved 
consecration.  He  gave  the  superlative  tes- 
timony due  to  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
to  whose  persistent  enterprise  alone  we  are 
indebted  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  the  establishment  of  this  infant  branch 
of  the  institution,  and  whose  administrative 
wisdom  and  ability  are  only  and  hardly  sur- 
passed by  his  love  for  his  work  and  his 
intense  interest  in  his  pupils.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  read  a  poem, — itself  a  gem  of 
the  purest  lustre,  and  made,  if  possible,  still 
brighter  by  her  personal  associations  with 
the  institution  from  the  beginning  till  now. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Drs.  Pea- 
body, Brooks,  and  Bartol,  Rev.  Mr.  Herford, 


and  Hon.  Mr^lckuiaon,  Secretary  of  . 
Board  of  Education.  These  were  followed 
by  a  short  address  from  the  Greek  consul, 
who  in  faultless  English,  yet  not  without 
the  flavor  of  his  own  mellifluous  tongue,  ex- 
pressed his  high  appreciation  of  the  labors 
of  his  fellow-countryman,  and  of  the  cher- 
ished place  which  he  has  won  in  the  respect 
aud  affection  of  bis  fellow-citizens  in  the 
land  of  bis  adoption. 

The  Kindergarten  Building,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  services,  had  upon  it  a 
debt  of  511,000,  toward  the  liquidation  of 
which  one  person  present  gave  $1,000,  and 
another  gave  a  pledge  for  $1,000  in  case  the 
residue  should  be  subscribed  within  a  speci- 
fied time,— a  condition  sure  to  be  fulfilled. 
About  $5,000  per  annum  will  be  needed  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  kindergarten ;  I 
and  it  is  desirable  that  this  sum  should  be 
secured  independently  of  the  funds  now  in 
the  treasury,  the  whole  income  of  which  is 
needed  for  the  parent  institution. 

The  importance  of  the  kindergarten  may 
be  made  apparent  by  the  simple  statement 
that  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  infancy  are 
always  liable  to  bring  to  the  school  much 
that  needs  to  be  unlearned;  that  accuracy 
and  skill  of  touch  and  hearing  are  better 
and  more  surely  acquired  in  infancy  than 
at  any  later  time ;  and  that  the  moral  and 
religious  training,  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  system,  is,  for  the  most  part,  thor- 
ough, efficient,  and  enduring  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  age  at  which  the  pupil  first 
comes  under  its  influence. 
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AN  occasion  of  much  interest  wis  tha  opening  of 
the  kindergarten   building  frr  blind    children, 
located  la  Roxbury,  with  a  beautiful  outlook  upon  fields 
and  hills.  The  bulldlcg  Is  of  three  stories,  with  an  upper 
or  attic  hall  or  play-room,  and  with  accommodations 
fcr  forty  children ;  the  rooms  light  and  airy,  neatly 
furnished,  with  the  conditions  for  health  and  the  lnflu 
ence  of  light  and  air  upon  the  senses  and  the  eenslbll- 
j  itles.    This  is  the  first  kindergarten  for  the  blind  estab- 
I  lished  in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  in  the  world. 
j  The  Idea  originated  with  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  wife  as  a 
!  necessity  which  they  discovered  In  their  management 
1  of  the  Peiklns  Institute  for  the  Blind  In  South  Boston 
A  most  touching  scene  In  the  service  of  dedication  was 
the  reading  of  some  lines  by  Miss  8  E  Lane,  a  pupil  In 
the  Ptrklos  Ioetltute,  the  lines  being  suggested  by  the 
last  words  of  Mrs.  Julia  R  >mana  Anagnos,  "  Take  care 
cf  the  little  blind  children ."    There  could  be  no  more 
str'klng  Impression  of  the  reality  of  the  saying  of  Reve- 
litlonthat  "though  dead  she  yet  speaketh "  than  the 
reading  of  this  poem  and  allusions  by  the  speakers  to 
Mrs.  Anagnos — almost  the  reality  of  conscious  presence. 
It  Is  less  than  five  years  elt  ce  the  purpose  to  establish 
this  school  was  made  public,  and  there  have  been  raised, 
Including  the  considerable  sums  secured  by  the  children 
In  various  ways  $66  000  ;  there  be!n.r  a  debt  of  $11  000, 
and  $5,000  are  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
sehool  for  one  year.    Ooe  gentleman  on  the  spot  pro- 
poeed  to  give  $1  COO  to  liquidate  the  debt  provided  the 
other  $10  000  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid. 

L»rge  numbers  of  deep'y  lnterest»d  people  were 
present.  The  President,  Dr.  Samuel  E  lot,  Dr.  A  P. 
Peabody,  Dr.  Pnllllps  Brooks,  Dr.  B*rtol,  the  Rsv. 
Brooke  Herford,  the  Hon  J.  W.  DIcklnsrn,  and  the 
Greek  (warm  friend  of  Mr.  An»gnos)  Mr.  Kjdocanachl 


who  announced  that  the  Boston  OipheusSbcte'y  win 
\lti\,  8lve  *  concert  May  13.  and  hope  to  secure  $1  000  toward 
paying  the  debt,  made  appropriate  addresses. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem  written  for  the 
occasion,  of  which  these  are  the  concluding  stanzas : 
"  We  plant  this  field,  to  God  most  dear, 
In  the  sweet  spring  of  childhood's  year ; 
Aid  as,  good  neighbors,  In  our  need, 
To  sow  it  with  Immortal  seed. 
"  We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  guess, 
What  harvesting  of  blessedness, 
0£  docile  heart  and  thoughtful  mind, 
Good  husbandry  may  reap  and  bind. 
"  Bat  well  we  deem  that  In  the  height 
Where  governs  the  supernal  light, 
Joy  shall  requite  the  service  wrought, 
Pay  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought ; 
And  with  onr  sheaves  your  names  shall  be 
Bound  In  God's  golden  granary." 
The  addresses  were  all  appropriate,  but  Brooke  Her- 
ford,  pitching  his  remarks  on  a  higher  key  than  that  of 
sympathy  for  the  blind,  Interpreting  their  Inner  sight 
and  describing  them  as,  on  the  whole,  a  joyous  class, 
touched  chords  In  all  hearts,  especially  the  blind  pupils', 
who  responded  enthusiastically  to  his  sentiments.    I 
heard  one  of  these  pupils  remark  that  if  a   certain 
spsaker  had  known  what  they  were  doing  the  previous 
evening  around  the  amusement  table,  he  would  not  have 
drawn  the  pictures  he  did  of  their  deprivations.    A 
very  attractive  part  of  the  services  was  the  music,  vocal 
and  Instrumental,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 
When  a  chorus  of  Utile  girls  sang  "  The  Blind  Lark's 
Song,"  by  Loulea  M.  Alcott,  one  of  the  boy  pupils  sitting 
near  me  remarked,  "  There  I  I  don't  believe  there  is 
another  chorus  of  girls  In  Boston,  of  their  ages,  who 
could  beat  that."    The  sight  of  the  occasion  was  Laura 
Brldgman,  with  her  peculiarly  sensitive  Inlets  Into  her 
soul  of  the  world  wltnout,  who  stands  a  living  monu- 
ment of  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  loner  life 
against  what  might  seem  Insuperable  obstacles.    Dr. 
Bartol  hit  happy  expressions  when   he   said   of  the 
founder  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Howe,  that  he  "  went 
among  the  tombs  where  reason  lay  burled,  and  raised 
rtura  Brldgman  from  the  intellectually  dead,"  and  that  ' 
Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  like  Jub,  are  eyes  to 
the  blind." 

This  new  kindergarten  for  sightless  children  is  one  of 
the  significant  features  of  to-day,  and  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  wisdom,  pu*pose,  and  all-conquering 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Anagnos— the  Greek  among  us  who 
is  best  American — and  his  noble  wife,  whose  "  works  do 
follow"  her.  The  dedication  of  this  kindergarten 
called  out  an  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which 
is  suggestive  ;  he  wished  all  the  children  might  enter  ihe 
public  fchools  from  kindergarten  training,  and  that  the  | 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten  might  be  in  all  our  schools. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


April  Nineteenth  was  not  only  the  anniversary  of  Freedom's 
battle  at  Lexington,  but  the  day  when  there  was  dedicated  the 
first  building  ever  erected  in  this  world  as  a  Kindergarten  for  the 
BJind, —  an  idea  conceived  five  years  ago,  in  the  fertile  thought  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  School,  of 
which  this  is  an  adjunct;  although  the  old  school  is  in  South 
Boston,  and  the  Kindergarten  is  at  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins; 
Streets,  on  the  way  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  District  of  Boston. 

The  edifice  is  full  of  good  sense  and  convenience.  So  far, 
seventy-seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent,  of  which  sixty-, 
seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  and  paid. 

The  Dedication  was  full  of  sweetness  and  light.  There  was  no; 
set  prayer,  but  many  hearts  were  unwontedly  moved  to  devout1 
gratitude  for  true  religion  in  Christ. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  there.  Nearly  destitute  of  the  live  physical 
senses, —  able  to  taste  and  smell  partially,  but  wholly  destitute  ot 
speech,  hearing,  and  sight, —  she  is  able  to  so  utilize  her  touch 
that  friendly  fingers  {fairy fingers,  shall  we  say?)  could  keep  her 
informed  of  the  various  exercises  that  were  in  progress,  and  of  the, 
speeches  that  were  made.  

In  these  addresses,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus 
A.  Bartol,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,) 
Hon  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Consul  Rodocanachi, —  all  noble  represeu-j 
tative  men, —  were  many  pointers  for  Christian  Science.  Of 
course  the  speeches  alluded  frequently  to  the  senses,  and  to  the: 
loss  of  sight.  They  showed  how  one  sense  replaces  another ;  howl 
the  blind  profoundly  understand  what  they  cannot  see.  True 
sight  was  inward,  not  outward.  Our  faces  are  nothing,  said  Mr. 
Herford.  The  blind  can  see  the  true  Socrates  in  history,  just  as! 
well  as  those  who  have  eyes.  Many  go  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  yet  see  nothing,  because  it  is  the  mind  which  sees,  not  thes 
body.  Dr.  Bartol  quoted  Dr.  E-  H.  Clarke  as  saying,  "Sight  is 
in  the  brain,  not  the  air." 

The  attic  hall  could  hold  only  a  couple  of  hundred,  yet  a 
thousand  wanted  tickets  to  this  Dedication. 


Bo0ton  Oftcning  ftvauellcv. 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL    20.   X867. 


JTOR    THE    BLIND. 


Box- 


Dedication  nl    llw-   New   BlilltlUlillK 
bury* 

The  "'■«•  building  to-be  known  as  the'  "Kinder- 
garten for  (ho  Wind,"  which  is  situated  at  tlie 
corner  of  Perkins  ngd'  Day  streets  in  the  Rox- 
bujy  District,  was  opened  with  dedicatory  excr-( 
cisos  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pre- 
sided at  the  exercises,  and  introduced  as  speak- 
ersRev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peahody,  Rev.  Dr.-<PhilIlps 
Brooks,  Jiev.  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol,  Iter.  Brooke 
Horford,  Hon.  jjtolui  \V.  Dickinson,  chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Elodocanachi,  the  Greek  consul  at  Boston,  while 
Mis.  , Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem.  The  plea- 
sure of  thc^coinpauy  was-further  Increased  by 
the  music:  contributed- by-tiie  blind  pupils  from 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

The  building  is  85x46  feet)  on  the  ground  plan, 
built  in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick,  with 
some  contrasting  belts  of  stono  work.  The  main 
entrance  is  constructed  beneath  one  of  the 
bmad,  lull  arches,  a  feature  which  will  denote 
approximately  its  date  to  tho  casual  observer 
of  future  times.  There  are  three  stories  in  the 
building  besides  the  attic  story  and  the  base- 
ment. 

The  attic  story  is  partitioned  off  at  sufficient 
width  beneath  the  hipped  roof  to  make  a  spa- 
cious playroom  of  75x25  feet,.  The  second  and 
third  stories  are  divided  into  23  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  children  and  the  officers  and  servants  of 
the  house.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  school- 
rooms, a  parlor,  sitting-room^,  dining-room,  sew- 
ing-room, and  kitchen.  There  are  numerous 
closets  on  each  floor.  Thirty  or  more  pupils  and 
t  be  corps  of  instructors  and  servants,  or  about 
iO  in  ah,  can  be  comfortably  provided  for. 

Tho  building  stands  centrally  in  a  lot  of  about 
(i]  acres  area,  and  as  it  also  has  the  advantage 
of  the  two  street  widths,  is  well  secured  in  re- 
spect to  air  and  sunshine.  Tho  interior  wood 
finish  is  ash.  A  bright  and  cheerful  aspect  is 
the  characteristic  of  every  room  in  the  building, 
not  excepting  the  basement  rooms,  which  are 
used  for  storage  and  the  heating  apparatus,  and 
arc  well  lighted.  A  boiler  of  capacity  corres- 
ponding to  15-horse  power  supplies  steam  heat 
for  warming  the  building  and  for  laundry  pur- 
poses. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  gymnasium 
upon  the  fourth  floor  of  the  buildiug.  Dr.  Eliot 
made  the  opening  address.  In  little  less  than 
five  years,  he  said,  since  the  proposition  to 
establish  a  kindergarten  tor  the  blind  had  been 
made  public,  they  were  now  assembled  within 
tho  walls  of  the  completed  building  to  open  the 
school  for  little  sightless  children. 

To  Mrs.  Anagnos  he  paid  a  glowing  and  beau- 
tiful tribute,  and  recalled  Henry  B.Rogers.  He 
then  made  a  statement  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  institution.  Tho  sum  which  had 
been  contributed  for  it  was  $Gt3,000,  and  $11,000 
more  were  needed  to  free  it  from  all  debt.  In 
addition  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  income  of 
$5000  per  annum  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  of  the  increased  ca- 
pacity and  delicacy  of  apprehension  which  come 
to  the  remaining  senses  in  consequence  of  tho 
withholding  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  need 
for  the  more  careful  training  and  nurture  of 
these  remaining  powers. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  spoke  of  the  be- 
neficent character  of  the  work  to  which  the  in- 
stitution is  devoted,  and  compared  it  with  those 
works  of  healing,  of  the  restoration  of  sight  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  ignorance,  of 
which  the  Scriptures  bear  record. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
referred  also  to  this  inwardness  of  vision,  and 
suggested  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  and  higher  sort  of  seeing  that  is  en- 
gaged upon  objects  within  the  mind.  He  said 
that  he  had  observed  some  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Boston,  among  whom  were  Webster,  Everett, 
Clioate  and  Channing,  walk  the  streets  with  in- 
troverted eye. 

llev.  Brooke  Herford,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson 
and  Mr.  3.  M.  Rodocanachi  also  made  brief 
speeches  in  commendation  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  The  last-named  announced  that  a 
conceit  will  be  given  for  its  benefit  on  May  13, 
by  the  Orpheus  Club.  During  the  afternoon  two 
contributions,  for  cancelling  the  debt,  of  ,*1000 
each  were  made. 

The  school  will  be  opened  for  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  on  May  1.  Pupils  of  "from 
five  to  nine  years  and  from  the  poorer  classes, 
or  those  with  unfit  home  surroundings.only  will 
betaken. 


Kv'v, 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


SATtRDAI,     MAY    14.    1SST. 


The  ktnrtergarren  for  the  hhod,  recently 
dedicated  la  Koxbury.  has  begun  its  worK, 
but  several  mousand  dollars  is  needed  to 
complete  the  payments  lor  balldlo?  and  fur- 
niture, ana  for  currens  expense: 
tlcus    «  eluliy   acknowledged    by 

Edward  JacH.*on,  treasurer,  Xo.  1T8  Devoc- 
snue  street,  Boston. 
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kJ»  1  ffeIin^  and  beaut-v  of  the  Privations  of  the  blind  and  the  power  of 
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!  roke  of  ST«»»™ !  wWle  Dr.  Brooke  Herford's  voice,  bright,  cheery, 
3  Somerset  Street,   Boston.  f  like  the  spirit  of  his  words,  rang   oat  in  some  grandly  suggestive 

sentences,  of  the  rich  compensations  that  are  given  to  the  blind  in 
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™nW  see,  _to  develop  these  other  powers, 


A   KINDERGARTEN  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

BY  HELEN  AINSUE   SMITH. 

The  anniversary  of  Lexington  this  year  saw  the  consummation  of 
some  of  the  fondest  hopes  and  most  earnest  labor  of  a  little  com- 
pany of  Boston  philanthropists,  who  for  nearly  five  years  have  been 
laboring  with  brain  and  hand  to  provide  a  kindergarten  home  and 
school  for  the  little  blind  children  of  Massachusetts.  Only  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  the  president,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  director,  and 
those  who  have  been  most  closely  associated  with  them,  fully  know 
what  a  task  it  has  been  to  accomplish  the  results  over  wh.ch  a  large] 


The  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  reminded  the  audience  that  the  blind  children  are  to  be 
considered  not  as  inmates  of  a  charitable  institution,  but  as  the 
pupils  of  a  school  that  is  recognized  by  the  Commonwealth  as  hav- 
ing a  rightful  claim  to  its  educational  system  ;  and  he  spoke  in  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  system  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  Greek  Consul,  Mr.  J.  M.  Kodoeanachi,  spoke  a  few  words. 
Miss  Laura  Bridgman  was  also  present,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
read  a  poem  she  wrote  for  this  occasion  ;  while  the  contributions  of 
the  blind  children  themselves  were  not  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  afternoon's  exercises.     Their  music  was  compositions  of  a 
high  grade,  which  they  rendered  with  remarkable  accuracy  and 
nber  of  their  friends  rejoiced  with  them  Tuesday  afternoon,  th9feeling:  ^w0  y0nDg  g|rls  played  a  duet  composed  in  honor  of  the 
19th   when  the  fine,  spacious  building  at  Boxbury,  furnished  and  kindergarten  by  one  of  them ;  some  of  the  little  ones  sang  Miss 
equipped  for  its  noble  and  pathetic  work,  was  formally  dedicated  t<  Aloott's  touching  "Blin  d  Lark's  Song";  and  the  choruses  from 


the  kindergarten  education  of  sightless  little  folks,  as  a  branch  01  (.ne  perkins  Institution  would  put  to  shame  many  a  one  made  up 
the  Berkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston.     The  house  ii  0f  p„piig  0f  tna  same  ages  gifted  with  sight.     One  of  the  young 

students,  Miss  Lane,  read  a  poem  of  her  own,  which  had  been  in" 
spired  by  the  last  words  of  their  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Anagnos, — 
"  Take  care  of  the  little  blind  children." 

The  kindergarten  opens  with  a  goodly  number  of  sightless  little 
folks  to  enjoy  their  unprecedented  privilege,  with  excellent  equip 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  14,  1SS7 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE    BLIND. 

This  institution  lias  begun  its  work.  The  build- 
ing expressly  designed  for  it  on  a  convenient  and 
delightful  site  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Roxbury,  was  dedicated  on  April  19,  and 
opened  to  pupils  on  May  2.  Nine  children  have 
been  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the 
means  for  their  support  are  supplied.  Several 
thousand  dollars  are  still  needed  to  complete  the 
payments  for  budding  and  furniture;  §5000  are 
needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  these  should  be  ultimately  pro- 
vided for  by  a  permanent  fund,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  this  object  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
blind,  and  particularly  in  little  sightless  children, 
is  earnestly  a  ked  for.  Donations  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  above  purpose  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  No. 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Eliot,  President. 

M.  Anagnos.  Secretary  and  Director. 


large,  handsome,  well-arranged,  finely  finished  off  in  hard  woods 

and  beautifully,  strongly,  simply  furnished  ;  it  stands  by  itself,  witl 

surroundings  that  will  be  green  and  blooming  in  time ;  and  it  is  s. 

situated  that  almost  unlimited  floods  of  sunshine  can  come  in  to  th 

little  folks  and  benefit  them,  though  they  see  it  not.     The  top  flooi 

is  a  laroe   sunny  nursery,  which  will  also  serve  for  a  hall,  and  wastmenj.3  ag  ^0  instruction  and  materials,  and  such  a  strong  force  of 

tastefully  decorated  with  plants  and  flags  on  Tuesday.     Fresh  and3Upp0rters,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  debt  will  soon  be  raised 

dainty  little  chambers  occupy  the  second  floor,  while  the  parlorsantj  (.Qe  ruImmg  expenses  insured,  and  that  this  first  kindergarten 

and  livin"'  rooms  are  on  the  first,  together  with  the  schoolrooms,  for  tne  Dlin(1  wilj  be  a  model  institution,  toward  which  all  the  states, 

with  a  finer  equipment  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  kindergarten_najri  aj[  tne  world,— will  look  and  then  study,  and  at  last,  we  hope, 

furniture  than  one  often  has  the  opportunity  to  see.  g0  an(j  do  likewise. 

In  the  eases  on  the  walls  there  is  room  for  a  great  variety  o! 
materials,  some  of  which  are  adapted  especially  to  the  use  of  the 
little  blind  workers.  There  were  some  specimens  of  neat,  accurate, 
d  delicate  work  that  had  already  come  from  their  hands ;  and  at 
close  of  the  exercises  in  the  roomy  hall  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
several  of  the  children  formed  a  class,  as  it  were,  and  visitors  had  a 
chance  to  see  some  of  the  little  kindergarten  pupils,— and  some  of 
them  are  very  little,— go  through  a  few  of  their  regular  exercises.^  ^  It 
was  Mr.  Anagnos  who  conceived  and  carried  out  this  project,  which 
has  not  its  counterpart  in  this  country,  if  in  the  world ;  and  it  was 
his  labor  and  benevolence,  and  that  of  his  wife,  whose  recent  death 
was  a  sad  loss  to  the  little  blind  children  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston ;  hut  there  have  been  many  noble 
workers  with  them,  and  few  of  Boston's  institutions  have  been 
opened  with  a  greater  indication  of  strong  and  powerful  interest  in 
high  places  than  was  this,  last  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Eliot  pre- 
sided, telling  something  of  the  story  of  the  new  project,  and  speak- 
ing of  its  great  object,  —  to  open  to  the  natures  of  sightless  little 
ones  the  highest  opportunities  and  impulses,  to  give  them  the  Froe- 
bel  spirit  of  kindliness  to  each  other  and  all  around  them,  as  well 
as  to  help  them  to  employ  their  idle  hands,  and  thus, — 

"  Upon  the  eyeballs  of  the  blind  to  pour  celestial  clay." 
The  benign  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  too,  held  the  platform  for  a  few 
moments,  to  add  his  contiibution  of  congratulation,  to  give  some 
fresh  thoughts  on  the  possibilities  of  this  noble  work,  and  to  remind 
the  crowded  audience  before  him  of  the  great  anniversary  day  whW 
had  (by  coincidence,  probably)  been  the  one  selected  for  these  d'*> 
icatory  exercises,  and  "  which  could  not  be  better  observed  than* 
making  it  also  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  an  institute 
which  is,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in  the  world." 

The  hearty  address  of  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  was  short,  but  full  of 
thought,  and  ended  with  such  an  appeal  as  he  only  can  make  to 
the  rich  and  benevolent  people  of  Boston  to  relieve  the  kindergarten 
of  its  debt.  He  made  the  welcome  statement  that  some  one  present 
had  offered  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  as  soon  as  the  other  ten  of 
the  debt  were  raised,  and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  generosit"  of  this 
offer  and  the  glorious  opportunity  for  good  that  those  wno  would 
make  the  other  ten-elevenths  had  before  them.  There  have  been 
$66,000  already  paid  on  the  building,  but  this  debt  still  remains, 
and  $5,000  in  addition  are  needed  yearly  to  run  it. 

There  were  many  other  distinguished  men  and  women  present, 
both  on  and  off  the  list  of  speakers.     Dr.  Bartol  spoke  with  great 


ger's  "I  Naviganti."  The  whole  made  up  an 
agreeable  programme,  which  was  received  by  the 
audience  with  every  mark  of  pleasure  and  ap- 
proval. 

The  unexpe  -ted  presence  of  Queen  Kapiolani 
with  several  members  of  her  suite  caused  a  gentle 
flutter  among  the  ladies,  and  the  royal  visitor 
more  than  divided  the  attention,  of  the  audience 
with  the  performers.  In  fact,  when  it  became 
evident  that  her  Majesty  was  about  to  depart  the 
hall  was  partly  deserted,  the  lobby  was  crowded, 
and  Music,  heavenly  maid,  found  herself  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  charms  of  the  dusky 
Queen  of  the  fair.  Pacific  isles.  After  her  de- 
parture the  concert  proceeded  to  its  close. 


/ 


MUSIC. 
THE  ORPHEUS  CLUB  CONCERT. 
A  large  audience  assembled  last  evening  in  As- 
sociation Hall,  brought  together  by  the  prospect 
of  hearing  the  Orpheus  Club  and  the  opportunity 
to  aid  a  beautiful  and  worthy  charity.    The  con- 
cert was  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  happy  and  friendly  air  pervaded  the  entire 
assemblage-singers   and    audience   alike.      the 
club  took  but  a  modest  share  in  the  performance, 
singing  only  three  times.    Their  numbers  included 
"Das  Seer."  an  extended  chorus,, with  incidental 
bass  solos  byMohr;  "Spinn,  Spinn,"  by  Jungst; 
Abt's   "Ave  Maria,"  and   Koschafs  "Am  Woer- 
ther  See,"  the  latter  being  rendered  in  the  Kann- 
thian   dialect.       The   club    sang    with   perhaps 
less     than     its     customary     entnu- 
but      with       pleasing      delicacy      and 
Two  Schumann  quartets  were  sung  by 
p.  Walker,  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands, 
Mr°'  s"T.JSargent  auu  Mr.  Carl  Pflueger;  Mrs. 
Walker  and  Miss   Edmands  contributed    eachj, 
solo,  Mr.  Albert  van  Raalte  played  the  viohio_  " 
G.  W.  Sumner  the  piano,  ana 
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BERKELEY   HALL, 

Corner  of  Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets. 


CONCERT 

IN  AID   OF  THE 

KINDERGARTEN  OF  THE  BLIND, 

GIVEN  BT  THE 

i-xrpttetts  |$£lttsicftl  j§0irfet2[? 

Mr.  CARL    PFLUEGER,  Musical  Director, 


ASSISTED   BY   THE    FOLLOWING  ARTISTS  I 


Mrs.  JENNY  P.  WALKER,  Soprano. 

Miss  GERTRUDE  EDMANDS,  Alto. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  A.  SARGENT,  Bass. 

Mr.  ALBERT  VAN  RAALTE,  Violinist. 
Mr.  GEORGE  W.  SUMNER,  Pianist. 

Mr.  LEON    REACH,  Accompanist. 


. 
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Mohr.     "DasMeer."  From  "  Weinphantasien,"    By  L.  Jacobi. 
ORPHEUS   MUSICAL   SOCIETY. 

Schumann,  a  Spanische  Liebeslieder.     Op.  74-     No.  10. 

b  Spanisches  Liederspiel.  Op.  138.  No.  5.  (Bolero.') 

Mrs.  JENNY   P.  WALKER,  Miss   GERTRUDE   EDMANDS, 

Messrs.  CARL   PFLUEGER,    SULLIVAN  A.  SARGENT, 

and  GEORGE  W.  SUMNER. 

Wagner.         "  Albumblatt." 
Sarasate.       "  Andalusian  Dance." 

Mr.  ALBERT  VAN   RAALTE. 

Mattel     "  Patria." 

Miss    GERTRUDE   EDMANDS. 


SAWYER    t.    SON,    PRINTERS. 
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Jungst.      "  Spinn,  spinn  !  " 
Abt.  "Ave  Maria." 

ORPHEUS   MUSICAL   SOCIETY. 

Liszt.     "  Loreley." 

Mrs.  JENNY  P.  WALKER. 

Rubinstein.     "  Study  on  false  notes." 
Gottschalk.   "  Berceuse." 

Mr.  GEORGE   W.  SUMNER. 

Randegger.     "  I  Naviganti." 

Mrs.  WALKER,  Messrs.  PFLUEGER  and  SARGENT. 

Koschat.      "Am.  Woerthersee."      (Sung  in  Karinthian  dialect.) 
ORPHEUS   MUSICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Grand  Pi:ino  used  on  this  occasion  is  from  the  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  Ciiickering  &  Soxs. 
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gVEmft  TRANSCRIPT 

: WATIIROAY.    MAV    11,    1887, 

— 

The  Orpheus  Musical  Society  drew  a  largo  au- 
dience to  Association  Hall  last  nieht,  the  occasion 
being  a  concert  for  the  benefit  pi  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind.  There  were'lrut  four  contribu-  I 
tions  by  the  singing  contingent  of  the  society—  I 
"Das  Meer,"  Mohr;  "Spina,  Suinn,"  Jiingst;  "Ave 
Maria,"  Abt;  "Am  Woerther  See,"  in  the  Karin- 
thian  dialect,  Koschat.  These  were  sung  with  no- 
table smoothness  and  accuracy.  The  quartet 
choir  of  the  Arliogton-street  Church— Mrs.  Jen- 
nie P.  Walker,  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands,  Mr.  Carl 
PfluegerandMr.  S.  A.  Sargent-sang  two  quar- 
tets by  Schumann  in  a  manner  that  roused  great 
enthusiasm.  Songs,  sung  byffcrs.  Walker  and 
Mifcs  Edmands,  violin  solos  played  by  Mr.  Albert 
Van  Eaalte  and  pianoforte  solos  contributed  by 
Mr,  G.  W.  Sumner  were  also  on  the  programme. 
The  performances  of  the  male  chorus  were  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pflueger,  conductor  for  the 
Orpheus.  The  royal  visitors  from  Hawaii  listened 
to  a  part  of  the  concert. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

This  institution  .has  begun  its  work.  The  build- 
ing, expressly  designed  for  iron  a  convenient  and 
delightful  site  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Roxbury,  was  dedicated  -  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  opened  to  pupils  .6$  the  2d  of  May. 
iMne  children  have  been  admitted,  and  more  will 
be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their  support  are  sup- 
plied. Several  thousand  dollars  arestill  needed  to 
complete  tie  payments  for  building  and  furniture. 
Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year.«lt  is  very  detirable  that 
these  should  be  ultimately  provided  for  by  a  per- 
manent fund,  and  the  consideration  of  this  object 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  blind,  and  par- 
ticularly in-Httle  sightless  children;  is  earnestly 
asked  for.  Donations  and  subscriptions  for  the 
above  purposes  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  No.  178  Devonshire 
street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Samuel  Eliot,  president;  or 
M.  Anagnos,  secretary  and  director. 


MOVEMENTS   OF    THE    ROYAL   VISITORS. 

A  Trip  Down  the  Harbor-How  the  Evening 
Was  Passed. 

Soon  after  two  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
Queen  Kapiolani,  Princess  Liliu'okalani  and  the 
royal  suite,  accompanied  byfmembers  of  the  city 
committee,  took  a  trip  dogn  WjnAarbor  on  the 
steamer  J.  Putnam  Bradlee.  Many  members  of 
the  City  Government  also  enjoyed  the  excursion 
The  steamer  ran  up  to  the  Chft  iestown  navy  yard" 
and  then  went  to  Deer  Island.  The  buildings 
there  were  inspected  and  addresses  to  the  children 
were  made  by  Mayor  O'Brien  and  the  queen,  her 
majesty's  remarks  being  interpreted  by  Colonel 
Boyd.  The  boys  sang  several  songs,  the  band  of 
the  institution  played,  and  a  collation  was  served 

After  leaving  Deer  Island  a  visit  was  made  to 
Fort  Warren,  where  a  salute  of  twenty-one  gnns 
was  fired  as.the  royal  party  landed.  A  half  hour 
was  passed  in  examining  the  fort,  and  as  the  party 
reembarked  another  salute  was  given.  Daring 
tbe  trip  the  queen  remained  in  the  pilot  house 
and  seemed  much  interested  in  the  various  otK 
jects  to  which  her  attention  was  called.  The  prin- 
cess remained  iu  the  cabin  and  listened  to  the- 
music  of  Baldwin's  Band. 

Last  evening  the  party  attended  a  Concert  !„' 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind!  he  a  n 
Association  Hall:  After  leaving  th T  h^ll  tZ 
guests  drove  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  where  they  were  given  a  cordial  recepL* 
and  enjoyed  a  musical  entertainment        eCeptlou 


«.•*+. 


BERKELEY   HALL, 

Corner  of  Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets. 


CONCERT 


IN   Ain   OF  THE 


KINDERGARTEN  OF  THE  BLIND, 


GIVEN    BY   THE 


itoiral  Society 


Mr.  CARL    PFLUEGER,  Musical  Director, 


ASSISTED    BT   THE    FOLLOWING   ARTISTS  : 


Mrs.  JENNY  P.  WALKER,  Soprano. 

Miss  GERTRUDE  EDMANDS,  Alto. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  A.  SARGENT,  Bass. 

Mr.  ALBERT  VAN  RAALTE,  Violinist. 
Mr.  GEORGE  W.  SUMNER,  Pianist. 

Mr.  LEON    REACH,  Accompanist. 

SVidky,    M^    13th,    at   Slight,    P.  }L 


Association  Sail. 

Cor.  Berkclovand  RnyNtrm  Streets, 

Concert  by  the 

ORPHEUS  MUSICAL   SOCIETY, 

Iu  aid  of  the 

Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind. 
Friday,  May  13.  

Tickets  $1.00  with  Reserve.''  Seat. 
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WITH     S  U  P  PL  E  M  E  NT. 

TUEDAY    MORrTIIiG,   May    23,  1887, 


Anniversary  of  the  Perklua  Inquisition. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  tbe  I'erkliis 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  programme  Includes  an  exercise  In  jjoometry 
and  solos  on  the  piano  and  clarionet  Ktveu  by  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  kindergarten  work, 
performed  In  the  presence  of  the  audience,  and 
Feadlng  by  touch,  geography,  military  drill  and 
gymnastics,  band  and  choral  music.  Addresses 
will  be  made  bv  Kev.  M.  J.  Savaue  and  by  Harvey 
IN.  Shepard,  Esq.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presides, 
will  distribute  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 
Laura  Urldginan  will  be  present,  and  tlio  kinder- 
garten just  opened  at  Box  bury  will  bo  reoresented 
bv  Us  first  pupils.  Cards  of  admission  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
sUcet.  The  second  balcony  of  the  Temple  Is  OPCU 
to  the  public,  no  tickets  being  rermlroJ. 

(BOSTON  HOME  JOTJBKi 


prominent  place  upon  the  platform.  .Seats 
on  the  floor  ami  first  balcony  are  reserved 
'".,,,  .  M  >  at  w,,io"  ll0ur  "io  exercises 
will  begin  promptly.  Admission  cards  can 
06  procured  at  the  salesrooms  of  tbe  insti- 
tution, No.  117  Avon  street.  No  cards  arc 
required  for  the  second  balcony  of  tbo 
temple,  and  the  public  are  cordially  invi- 
ted to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  freedom 
tu  us  offered. 


(Boston  (Cuming  ^vaudlcr. 

SATURDAY,  MAY    28,  1887, 


S.YTUIIDA  V,  MAY  28, 1387 


In  common  with  many  other  institutions  of 
learning  in  this  commonwealth,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  holds  its 
commencement  exercises  during  the  next  month. 
Tremont  Temple  will  doubtless  be  completely 
filled'  on  tbe  7th  of  June  by  those  wishing  to 
ssist  at  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  '87,  which 
.insists  of  ten  members.      In  addition  to  the 
graduating  exercises  proper,  the  regular  school 
work  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  younger 
.  iholars.    Music,  both  solo  and  concerted,  will 
be  performed,  thus  furnishing  an  idea  of  the 
work  done  in  this  branch  of  the  establishment. 
I  The  kindergarten  department  will  be  represented 
|  by  children  who  have  enjoyed  its  training  for  a 
[considerable  time  and,  as  is  expected,  by  the 
presence  of  a  class  of  little  ones  who  have  just 
been  received  at  the  infant  school  at  Roxbury. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage  will  deliver  the  opening  address.    Mr. 
Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  speak  for  the  ever-pres- 
ent  and   ever-worthy  kindergarten   movement. 
.Laura  Bridgman  will  attend  the  exercises  and  be 

fiven  a  prominent  place  upon  the  platform, 
eats  on  the  floor  and  first  balcony  are  reserved 
until  3  p.m.,  at  which  hour  the  exercises  will 
begin  promptly.  Admission  cards  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37 
Avon  street.  No  cards  are  required  for  the  sec- 
ond balcony  of  the  Temple,  and  the  public  are 
cordially  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  free- 
dom thus  offered. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,     MAY  28,    1887. 


PERKINS'  INSTITUTION  COMMENCE- 
MENT. 

In  common  with  many  other  institutions 
of  learning  iu  this  commonwealth,  the 
Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
its  commencement  exercises  during  the 
next  month,  and  Tremont  Temple  will 
doubtless  be  completely  filled  on  the  7th 
of  June  by  those  wishing  to  assist  at  the 
graduation  of  the,  class  of  '87,  which  con- 
sists of  ten  memburs.  In  addition  to  the 
graduating  exercises  proper,  the  regular 
school  work  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of 
tbe  youngor  scholars.  Music,  both  solo 
and  concerted,  will  be  performed  thus  fur- 
nishing an  index  of  the  work  done  in  this 
branch  of  the  establishment.  The  kinder- 
garten department  will  be  represented  by 
children  who  have  enjoyed  its  training  for 
a  considerable  time  and,  as  is  expected,  by 
the  presence  of  a  class  of  little  ones  who 
have  jnst  beeu  received  at  the  infant 
school  at  Roxbury. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside,  and  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage  will  deliver  an  opening  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  speak 
for  the  ever-present  and  ever-worthy  kin- 
dergarten movement.  Laura  Bridgman 
wilt  attend  the  exercises  and  be  given_a 


a    r«(im,m)   of  today. 


Few  persons  who  are  watching  with 
the  combined  interest  of  actor  and 
Observer  the  signs  of  the  times;  who 
note,  both  vrith  speculative  interest  and 
deep  sympathy  with  humanity  the  ine- 
qualities of  fort  line,  but  must  question 
seriously  to  what  degree  they  are  mor- 
ally jus'titied  in  expenditures  which,  per- 
sonally, they  can  well  afford,  and  which 
represent  their  tastes  and  desires,  but 
which  are  in  a  sense  superfluous,  and 
which  would  represent  actual  comfort  to 
those  suffering  from  deprivations.  It  is 
a  problem  that  confronts  us,  and  which 
no  thoughtful  person  can  escape.  Al- 
most unconsciously,  as  one's  income  in- 
creases, his  rates  of  expenditure  increase. 
He  adapts  himself  to  a  more  liberal 
scale,  and  that  which  before  was  a  lux- 
ury, has  now  become  a  necessity.  He 
sees  around  him  the  needs  of  humanity. 
Not  so  much,  it  may  well  be,  in  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  extreme 
material  poverty,  as  in  those  still  deeper 
needs  of  the  great  army  of  the  strug- 
gling, aspiring  classes;  youths  and  maid- 
ens who  come  to  a  great  city, determined, 
at  all  risks,  to  pursue  special  study- 
music,  art,  language,  or  who  eu- 
deayor  to  engage  in  some  remunerative 
pursuit,  to  whom  a  little  temporary  aid 
would  be  much.  These  are  not  the  ap- 
plicants for  aid,  but  they  are  the  stu- 
dents to  whom  a  free  scholarship,  for 
instance,  would  mean  a  foundation  to 
stand  on  from  which  they  would  work 
toward  that  life  to  which  they  aspire; 
but  the  people  who  live  up  to  every  dol- 
lar of  their  incomes  are  in  no  situation 
to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  giving  aid 
to  others.  It  is  a  question  if  this 
is  not  a  spiritual  deprivation  which 
is  dwarfing  to  that  better  life 
of  which  we  all;  at  times,  catch 
glimpses.  Mrs.  Diaz  touches  a  salient 
truth  when  she  says:  "If  there  are  those 
who  need  to  receive  there  are  others  who 
equally  need  to  give,"  and  this  need  may 
be  even  the  greater.  At  the  Wellesley 
Aid  Society  meeting  there  was  read  the 
cdher  day  a  letter  from  some  one  who  sent 
$300  to  pay  for  a,  year's  tntion  for  some 
student,  as  the  writer  "knew  no  way 
in  which  $300  could  do  so  much  good," 
and  how  infinite  the  good  that  may  re- 
sult from  that  one  act  is  something  quite 
beyond  material  computation.  Then 
there  is  that  other  object  which  Boston- 
ians  have  so  much  at  heart,  —the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,— that  work  which 
Mr,  Anagnos  is  so  nobly  struggling  to 
carry  through.  When  the  project  was 
first  broached  skeptics  said  it  could  not 
be  accomplished.  "It  shall  be,"  replied 
Mr.  Anagnos,  "if  I  have  to  take  my  hat 
in  my  hand  aud  beg  the  money  ou  State 


-I  reel 

i  rcato  "u  f i « ■  1 1  r   '_;'i<i  wishes 

to  ride,    said  Emerson,   "every -tick  an. I 
if  one  "'ill  bend  and  uliool  out  wing' 
to  carry  him."    Connl   Tolsto 
interpretation  of  the   teachings  of  the 
(  hrist    bus   set   the  world  to  thin 
And  so  the  problem  recurs  to  us:    To 
what  extent  shall  wc  appropriate  our  re- 
sources for  ourselves  only?    Perhaps  the 
i  may  be  just  |(,  that  extent  which 
enables  us  to  do  our  best   work;  to  com- 
mand the  conditions  for  that  work;  to 
Keep  in  active  communication  with  the 
social   forces  of  the  day,   and  which  fo 
enable  us  (o  draw  the  best  materials  and 
use  them  wisely. 


Cge  QJSeacon, 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  28,  1887. 


The  Perkins    Institution    and    Massa- 
chusetts School   for   the   Blind   will    hold   its 
I  annual  commencementin  Tremont  Temple  on 
[Tuesday,  the  7th  of  Tune,  at  3  P.  M.     The    ex- 
ercises of  the  occasion   make  an    appeal    not 
merely  to    the  curiosity    of     the    public   but 
more  especially  to,  a  desire   on    its    part   to  be 
informed  as  to  the  results  of  the    problem    of 
education  as  applied   to   the  blind   boys   and 
girls  of  New  England.     The  question    will  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  it  is   believed,   by   the 
graduating  class  of  ten    members  assisted   by 
their  fellow-students  in   exercises  drawn  from 
both    the    academic    and  the   musical  depart- 
ments.    Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten exhibition   by    reason     of    the    an- 
nouncement that  some  of  the   little   ones    just 
received    into    their    new  home  at    Roxbury, 
will  attend.     Some  of  the  older    pupils   in  the 
department  will    give   an  exhibition    of   their 
knowledge  and  skill.     Dr.   Samuel  Eliot   will 
preside,    and    the    Rev.    M.    J.    Savage  is  to 
deliver  an  opening  address.     Mr.    Harvey    X. 
Shepard  will  speak  upon  the  Kindergarten  for 
blind  children.     Laura  Bridgman  will  sit  upon 
the  platform  with  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 
Seats  on  the  floor  and   first    balcony   are    re- 
served until  3  P.  M.  for  the  holdersjof  admission 
cards,  which  may   be    obtained  at    the    sales- 
rooms of  the  institution,  37  Avon   street.     Xo 
cards  are  required  for  the   second  balcony  of 
the  Temple,  to  which  the  public  are   cordially 
invited. 
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Established     181 : 


MONDAY   MORNING,   JUNE  6,    1S87. 


About  Town. 

At  the  recent  fan-  for  the  kincenrarten  for  the 
blind,  held  by  the  kindergarten  pupils  of 
Chauncy-Hall  School,  8113  was  raised. 


i.\ 


Bf'gxrstmx    Sxrst. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  8,  1887 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
I     Commencement     Exercises     in     Tremont 
Temple— Diplomas    Awarded. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
J  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School'  for  the 
|  Blind  were  held  in  Tremont  Temple  at  3 
o'clock  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
|  audience.  The  musical  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  an  organ  prelude  by 
Charles  H.  Prescott,  a  hallelujah  chorus  by 
the  institution  band,  a  pianoforte  solo  by  C.  A. 
W.  Howland,  a  clarinet  solo  by  Clarence 
W.  Basford,  a  chorus  by  the  female 
voices,  a  chorus  by  male  voices  • 
?  „  ,a  concluding  German  chorus 
by  all  the  pupils.  Interesting  exhibitions  were 
given  by  the  pupils  in  geometry,  geography 
gymnastics  and  military  drill,  reading  by 
t0"^11  aD(1  by  the  kindergarten  children. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  the  Hon.  Harvey 

,  IS .  Shepard  and  Mr.  Anagnos.  -The  diplomas 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Eliot  to  the  following 
graduates :  Caroline  Eastman  Adams,  Clarence 
\\  ilbor  Basford,  Asa  Everett  Benson,  George 
William  Brown,  Frederick  Bates  Gonld 
Christopher     Albertus     Wickes      Howland' 

I  glisha   Robinson     Kenyon,    William    Beard 

I  "try,  William  Sterne  Smith,  Patrick  Francis 
v\  ashiugton. 

I      The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  William 
Beard  Perry. 
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WEDNESDAY    MORNING,   JUNE   8,  1887. 
'  XBE    JfJSRKIXH    1XSXITXTTION. 

Graduation   Exercises  ill   Tremont  Tem- 
ple Yesterday  Afternoon. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  were  hela  in  Tremont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  before  an  audience  that  m  no  slight 
degree  taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  house. 
Tha  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Elot,  presided,  and 
the  board  ot  trustees  occupied  seats  upon  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  ptaduating  class  aud 
members  of  the  school.  The  af.ernojn's  pro- 
gramme was  opened  by  organ  playing  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Prescott,  at  the  elo;e  of  winch 
President  Eliot  read  a  letter  from  Gov.  Ames, 
expressing  regret  that  previous  engagements 
prevented  him  from  lerag  present  at  the  exer- 
cises. Kev.  M.  J.  Savage  was  then  introduced 
aud  made  the  opening  address,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I  never  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  brother  or 
sister  less  favorer)  than  myself  without  a  feeling 
of  Bympathy  and  humility,  for  I  think  that  they 
who  lack  any  of  their  senses  are  shut  out,  at 
least,  irom  one  of  the  many  mansions  of  the 
Great  Father.  Why  is  it  that  lack  of  sight  ap- 
I  ea  s  more  to  our  symnathy  than  anything  else  ? 
Is  it  because  the  world  is  so  beautiful  to  us  that 
wo  have  for  thooe  who  cannot  see  and  appreciate 
it,  and  wno  go  through  life  in  darkness,  a 
dramatic  sympathy  ?  These  friends  of  ours  who 
have  lost  or  never  po.-sessed  the  sense  of  sight 
have,  however,  some  coincensation  in  the  mar- 
vellous sense  of  touch,  which  they  develop  so 
that  it  wouid  seem  to  be  the  root  or  germ  Of  all 
sower. 

It  may  be  that  the  blind  are  not  as  badly  con- 
ditional in  some  respects  as  we  generally  be- 
lieve, for  thinking  constantly,  as  thev  do,  what 
realms  of  thought  are  not  open  to  them?  We 
are  contented  in  thi3  world  ot  ours  and  enjoy  all 
tin  goes  to  make  us  happy— the  sunshine,  the 
flowers,  the  streams  and  the  stars— aad  we 
have  pity  for  the  blind.  But,  after  all, 
may  thev  not  fetch  us  a  lesion? 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  to  them  a 
school  to  be  graduated  from,  where  they  am  re- 
ceive a  good  education  and  become  familiar  with 
a  world  which  they  cannot  see.  Aud  with  us 
may  not  this  life  of  ours  in  the  world  be  simply  a 
training  school  lor  us  all.  from  which  we  shall 
eventually  graduate  iiitt  a  higher,  better  and 
purer  life,— where  the  blind  will  lorget  their  mis- 
fortune as  we  forget  a  day's  disappointment  in 
childhood,  aid  where  we  snail  see  that  All-seeing 

fa. her  who  shall  bring  us  all  into  the  light  ? 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Savage's  remarks  the 

school  band,  compo  ed  wholly  of  pupils  of  the 
institution,  played  the  "Hallelujah''  chorus  i  i  a 

manner  which  would  have    doue  credit  to  many 

a  i  and.  the  members  of  which  had  the  notos  be- 


fore them  aiid  couTTsie.  :ise  in  geom- 

etry by  nine  members  of  the  graduating  class 
proved  very  interes  ing,  as  showing  to  a  small 
extent  how  the  power  of  niemory  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  pupils  of  this  school.  A 
blackboard,  upon  which  a  geometrical 
figure  was  drawn,  was  placed  upon 
the  platform,  and  the  problem  was 
then  demonstrated  aud  proved  by 
the  class,  who  received  no  assistance  from  their 
instructor,  and  had  to  depend  upon  thtiir  memo- 
ries for  the  location  of  the  different  squares, 
angles,  lines  and  letters  of  the  figure.  A  piano 
solo,  the  march  from  Wagner's  "Tannhauser," 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Howland,  and  a  clarinet  solo 
by  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Basford,  both  of  whom  are 
of  the  graduating  class,  were  received  by  the 
audience  with  applause,  and  both  geutlemen 
presented  with  bouquets. 

Illustrative  of  the  manner  m  which  the  teach- 
ing is  done  at  the  institute,  Masters  G.  W. 
Hodgdon  and  H.  E.  Mozealous,  gave  an  exer- 
cise in  geography.  Neither  of  tk.3  childreu 
appeared  to  be  over  10  years  of  age,  but  when  a 
box  was  placed  before  them  containing  wooden 
blocks  cut  to  perfectly  represent  in  outline, 
different  states  aud  countrias,  they  told  at  once 
what  and  where  the  place  was,  "what  it  wa3 
noted  for,  and  the  principal  city.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  blind  read,  was 
given  by  Misses  Mary  E.  Ellingwood  aud  Mary 
F.  Grieve,  who  read  *  by  the  touch,  selections 
from  different  authors,  never  hesitating  at  a 
word,  however  long,  or  losing  the  page  or 
place. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
1  entertainment  was  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics 
by  10  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  11  to  14. 
The  exorcises  consisted  of  a  dumbbell  drill, 
each  movement  being  made  in  perfect  time  and 
motion  to  the  music  of  a  inarch  played  on  the 
piano.  When  the  dumbbell  exercise  was  ended, 
12  little  girls  went  through  a  gymnastic  exc.cise 
with  long  batons,  they  being  as  successful  in 
the  manner  of  execution  as  were  the  boys. 
This  part  of  the  programme  was  concluded  by 
arnili.ary  drill  by  12  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  who  went  through  the  drill  in  a  manner 
wnieh  some  militia  companies  would  do  well  to 
imitate. 

Preceding  the  exercises  by  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  institution,  a  few  brief  ex- 
planatory remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  by 
i  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard  spoke 
of  the  work  recent.y  co  nmenced  in  the  kinder- 
!  garten  department  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  said  that  the  school  was  now  free  from 
debt,  but  no  provision  has  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  future,  and  he  trusted  that  the  public 
which  had  in  the  past  responded  so  freely  to  the 
eall  for  aid  would  contrioute  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  fm.d  of  Slu0,000,  which  would 
place  all  future  doubts  aside. 

After  Mr.  Shepard  had  closed  his  remarks  the 
kindergarten  class  practically  illustrated  tha 
benefits  which  they  have  received  from  the 
Bchool  by  modelling  household  articles  in  soft 
clay  and  then  showing  them  and  describing 
their  use  to  the  audience.  Singing  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  followed,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  valedictory  was  delivered  by  William  Beard 
Perry.  Mr.  Ferry  was  followed  upon  the 
platform  by  President  Eliot,  who  presented 
diplomas  to  the  grad  ating  class,  the  members 
of  which  are:  Ca  oline  h.astman  Adams, 
Clarence  Wilbor  i  asford,  Asa  hve  ett  B,n2on, 
George  William  Brown.  Frederick  bates  Gouid, 
Christopher  Albetus  Wic  es  .owland,  tksha 
Itnlinsou  Kenyou,  William  Beard  lery. 
Wil  am  Ste.no  Smith,  tatnek  Francis  \\  ash- 
in  ton. 

Af.er  the  presentat'oi  of  diplomas  he  exer- 
cises were  cloet  by  a  chorus  by  the  who. e 
school,  led  by  the  band. 


iBBitm  gailg  (Sltrfo. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8,  1887. 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES. 


Interesting  Exhibition    toy  Pupils    of 
tl»e  Ferlctns  Institution. 

'     The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per 
is  Institution  and  Massachusetts   School 

t  the  Blind  drew  a  crowded  house  to  Tre- 

mt  Templo  yesterday    afternoon    at  3 
ock. 

.  ie  p.ogramme  was  begun  by  the  ren- 
a'ering  on  the  organ  of  Bach's  fugue,  in  G 
minor  by  Charles  H.  Prescott.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  presided,  after  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks,  presented  Rev.  Mjnot  J. 
Savage.    He  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  feel  less  cap- 
able to  stand  before  you  here  today  than  1 
have  Celt  in  any  past  emergency  lor  some 
time.    I  have  never  attended  these  exer- 


cises Ivioiv.  ana 

strain  to  talk.  As  we  sit  here  and  kick  upon 
those  of  our  brethren  who  are  blessed  with 
one  less  sense  than  the  rest  of  us,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  other  than  the  tenderest  feel- 
ings can  arise  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
I  suppose  the  reason  why  'the  blind 
win  our  sympathies  '  more  fully 
than  do  those  who  are  without  some  other 
sense  is  that  the  blind  are  shut  out  from 
the  sight  of  this  beautiful  earth. 

Next  on  the  programme  was  a  piece  by 
the  hand,  "Hallelujah  Chorus."  by  Handel. 

Nine  members  of  the  graduating  class 
then  demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction 
and  to  that  of  the  audience  that  "the  square 
of  the  hypotheneuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle is  eoual  to  the  sum  of  the  square  on 
the  two  other  sides."  The  blind  mathema- 
ticians did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  discomfited 
when  as  one  was  proceeding  in  the  demon- 
stration he  was  interrupted  and  his  neigh- 
bor called  upon  to  continue  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  march  from  "Tannhauser"  was  ex- 
cellently rendered  by  C.  A.  W.  Howland, 
after  which  George  W.  Hodgdon  and  Harry 
E.  Mozealous  gave  some  interesting  facts 
about  all  the  States  of  the  Union  as  well  as 
about  many  foreign  States.  Their  unex- 
pected and  yet  truthful  statements  drew 
forth  much  applause. 

Then  followed  "Reading  by  the  1011011/' 
by  Maiy  Etta  Ellingwood  and  Mary  F. 
Grieve ;  solo  for  the  clarinet,  Clarence  W. 
Basford ;  gymnastics  and  military  drill  by 
both  girls  and  boys;  chorus  for  female 
voices,  "The  Mountain  Brook,"  from  Rhein- 
berger. 

On  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  Harvey  N.  Shepard  was 
introduced  and  said : 

"It  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  owe  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  physical  and  mental 
manhood.  And  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
development  of  the  best  methods  of  educa- 
tion for  the  young.  This  is  the  method  of 
causing  ideas  to  grrow  from  the  use  of  the 
hands  in  handling  bits  of  straw,  wood  and 
clay.  Such  a  system  as  this  Is  the  only  prac- 
tical-one for  the  young  who  are  blind;  it  has 
been  tried  and  has  proved  a  success.  The 
result  of  the  first  call  from  the  authorities 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  kin- 
dergarten work  is  the  present  building 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  which  stands  without  a 
dollar  .of  debt  upon  it  today.  But  in  order 
to  the  most  successful  carrying  on  of  this 
great  charity,  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,- 
000  is  necessary,  and  that  is  what  is  asked 
for.  Were  I  to  doubt  the  possibility  or  even 
the  probability  of  this  amount  being  given 
by  the  peonle  of  Boston,  I  would  go  back  on 
the  well  deserved  reputation  of  this  city 
for  supporting  charitable  institutions." 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  William 
Beard  Perry,  and  the  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented to  the  class  of  ten  graduates,  the  ex- 
ercises closing  with  a  chorus,  "Wie  schoen 
leuohtet  der  Morgenstern!" 

Thoso  who  received  diplomaB  were: 
Caroline  Eastman  Adams,  Christopher 
AlbertUB  Wickes  Howland,  Clarence  Wil- 
bor Basford,  Elisha  Robinson  Kenyon,  Asa 
Everett  Benson,  William  Beard  Perry, 
George  William  Brown,  William  Sterne 
Smith,  Frederick  Bates  Gould,  Patrick 
Francis  Washington. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

WEBMESDAY,  JCIttE  8,  1SS7. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School. 


Commencement    Exercises 
in   Tremont    Temple. 


Kev.    M.    J.    Savage    on-    the 
Lessons   of  the    Occasion. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
nios Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
lor  the  Blind  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Tremont  Temple.  The  hall  and  galleries 
were,  as  usual  on  these  occasions,  filled  to 
crowding,  many  being  content  to  possess 
standing  room  tn  the  rear  ol  the  audience. 
The  proceedings  hfyran  at  3  o'clock,  and  at 
that  hour,  the  president  of  the  Institution,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  came  forward  and  said:  I  need 
not  Invoke  your  kindly  consideration  to  these 
exercises ;  your  presence  here  in  such  great 
numbers  shows  the  interest  which  you  feel 
In  the  school  and  its  work.  I  am  sure  that 
what  you  hear  and  see  this  afternoon  wll^j 
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Commencement  Ijxefefoea 

OF  THE 

Peris  Institution  aid  Massachusetts  School  tor  flit  Blind, 

Tremont  Temple, 


DOORS    OPEN    AT    2.30    O'CLOCK. 


Samuel  Eliot,  LLD.,  Presiding. 


Na  tickBts  are  required  for  the  secnrid  "balcony  of  th.B  TsmplB, 
to  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited, 


THE    PIANO    USED    IS    FROM    CHICKERING    &    SONS. 
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ro^r^mme 


pari*  1 


1,  ORGAN  — Fugue  in  G  minor,       ...  .        .         Bach, 

Charles  H.  Prescott 

2,  BRIEF  OPENING-  ADDRESS, 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

a,    BUND—  "Hallelujah  Chorus," Handeil, 

4,  EXERCISE   IN   GEOMETRY, 

By  Nine  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

5,  PIANOFORTE   SOLO  —  March  from  "  TannhausBr" 

(Wagner), F,  Liszt, 

C.  A.  W.  Howland. 

B,    EXERCISE   IN  GEOGRAPHY, 

George  W.  Hodgdon  and  Harry  E.  Mozealous. 

7.    READING  BY  THE   TOUCH, 

Mary  Etta  Ellingwood  and  Mary  F.  Grieve. 

B,     SOLD   FDR  CLARINET  —  Air  and  Variations,  BrBpsant, 

Clarence  W.  Basford. 
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pari"  2. 


1,  GYMNASTICS   and  MILITARY  DRILL, 

2,  CHDHUS  FDR  FEMALE  YDICES- 

"  The  Mountain  BrDak,"       ....  RhBinbargBr. 

3,  THE  KINDERGARTEN—  "  Grandmother's  Johnnycake." 

Remarks  on  thf  Kindergarten  by  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq. 


4,     CHORUS  FDR  MALE   VCICES  -  "  FarBWBlL" 

MendBlssnhn, 


5,    VALEDICTORY, 

William  Beard  Perry. 

B,    PRESENTATION  DF  DIPLOMAS, 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 


7.     CHDRLTS  —  "  WIb  schfln  lauchtBt  dar  MnrgBnstBrn  T  " 

J,  S,  Bach, 


Itames  of  Gr^Ju^Ies. 


Caroline  Eastman  Adams.  Christopher  Albertus  Wickes  Howland. 

Clarence  Wilbor  Basford.  Elisha  Robinson  Kenyon. 

Asa  Everett  Benson.  William  Beard  Perry. 

George  William  Brown.  William  Sterne  Smith. 

Frederick  Bates  Gould.  Patrick  Francis  Washington. 
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I(INDEI^GA^BN  roi^  me  BLIND. 


rHIS  institution  has  begun  its  work.  The  building  expressly  designed 
for  it  on  a  convenient  and  delightful  site  at  the  corner  of  Perkins 
and  Day  streets,  Roxbury,  was  dedicated  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and 
opened  to  pupils  on  the  second  day  of  May.  Ten  children  have  been 
admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their  support  are 
supplied. 

Several  thousand  dollars  are  still  needed  to  complete  the  payments 
for  building  and  furniture. 

Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year.  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  should  be  ultimately  provided  for  by 
a  permanent  fund,  and  the  consideration  of  this  object  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  blind,  and  particularly  in  little  sightless  children,  is 
earnestly  asked  for. 

Donations  and  subscriptions  for  the  above  purposes  will  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer,  178  Devonshire 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAMUEL   ELIOT,  President. 

M.    ANAGNOS,   Secretary  and   Director. 
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not  diminish  that  interest,  but  jon  mo  con- 
trary will  increase  It  a  hundredfold. 
We  are  here,  as  It  were.  In  a  great 
atmosphere  ot  common  sympathy,  and  I  am 
sure  that,  notore  these  exercises  close  we 
shall  agree  that  it  has  been  good  for  us  to  be 
here.  The  speaker  went  on  to  regret  the 
necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, remarking  that  heretofore  for  many 
years  the  commonwealth  had  shown  its  re- 
gard for  the  Institution  as  one  of  Its  most 
tavored  children  by  the  attendance  and  voice 
of  Its  ehiet  magistrate.  fLoud  applause.] 
After  reaahie  a  letter  from  Gov.  Ames,  who 
explained  tnat  he  had  made  a  prior  engage- 
ment Interfering  with  his  presence  In  Boston, 
but  sent  his  best  wishes  lor  the  prosperliy 
and  success  of  the  school,  the  president  In- 
troduced Itev.  M.  J.  Savage  to  deliver  the 
opening  address. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Sovaue. 
Mr.  Savage  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 
When  I  stand  In  the  presence  of  a  brother 
and  sister  less  favored  by  natural  gift  or 
endowment  than  myself,  I  feel  touched,  as  I 
kuow  you  all  do,  with  the  tenderest  sym-  , 
pathy,  and  feel  humbled  as  I  never  do  In  any  ' 
other  condition  of  my  life.  When  any  man  or 
any  number  ol  men,  through  their  wisdom, 
their  patient  toil  or  teaching  are  able  to  take 
these  lesser  endowed  of  our  fellows  and  give 
thein,  as  It  were,  a  substitute  for  that 
ot  which  they  have  been  deprived,  or  which 
has  never  been  theirs,  It  seems  one  of  the 
grandest,  one  of  the  sublimes!,  things  of 
which  we  can  conceive.  To  create  a  new 
sense.  If  it  were  possible.  Is  to  create  a  new 
world.  Each  one  ot  our  senses— touch,  taste, 
hearing,  smell,  sight— brings  us  Into  contact 
with  anew  universe,  and  the  lack  of  one  of 
these  senses  shuts  us  out,  lor  the  time, 
at  any  rate,  from  one  of  the  many  mansions 
of  the  great  house  of  our  Father.  1  have 
wondered  sometimes  wuy  it  Is  that  the  lack 
of  stght  appeals  more  to  the  popular  sym- 
pathy than  the  loss  of  hearing  or  of  some  of 
the  other  senses.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
this  is  so  glorious  and  so  resplendeut  a 
world  to  those  ot  us  who  can  see  it.  Through 
sight  the  world  appeals  to  us  in  so  dramatic  a 
tashlon  that  we  cannot  understand  how  the 
loss  of  that  sense  could  be  quite  paralleled  Dy 
the  loss  ot  any  other  faculty  or  power,  ^a 
you  are  aware,  the  vibrations  of  ether  which! 
make  objects  visible  to  us  are  not  perceived 
by  the  eye  when  they  fall  below  a  certain 
number  per  second;  thev  are  alike  Imper- 
ceptible when  they  rise  above  a  certain  nuin- 
Der.  All  we  see  ot  the  universe  is  thus  con- 
fined to  what  our  eye  is  capable  ot  perceiving 
between  these  two  limits.  Hence,  if  we  had 
a  sixth  or  seventh  sense,  the  universe  might 
become  for  us  most  marvellously  enlarged. 
Happily,  tneso  friends  of  ours  who  have  lost, 
Or  never  possessed,  sight,  nave  that  power 
which  science  has  told  us  is  the  root,  germ  or 
beginning  ot  all  the  other  faculties.  I  am,  for 
one,  exceedingly  grateful  to  consider  that 
they  who  do  not  see  in  the  sense  that  we  do 
are  yet  able,  oy  the  wonderful  power  they 
have  developed  in  their  Angers,  to  enter  Into 

Those  Worlds  of  Tllouirht, 
of  feeling,  of  truth  and  nobleness  which  make 
them  kin  with  us  and  children  ot  God.  We 
fiiay  profitably  remember  that  we,  who  think 
we  have  all  the  sense  and  faculties  with 
which  humanity  is  endowed,  and  are  thus 
able,  as  we  believe,  to  possess  God's  glorious 
universe,  that  even  we  do  not  see  so  much  as 
those  who  are  blind.  I  kuow,  and  you  know, 
that  there  ace  those  who  can  taste  and  touch, 
see  and  hear,  who  are  none  the  less  bund— 
blind  to  justice,  blind  to  tenderness,  blind  to 
brotherly  love,  blind  to  kindness  and  those 
things  which  make  us  the  crowned  children  ot 
God.  We  need,  therefore,  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  our  friends,  for,  perhaps,  contented  with 
our  outer  world,  we  may  waken  up  by  and 
by  to  rind  that  they  have  been  seeing  that 
which  is  invisible,  while  we  have  forgotten 
tile  grander  worlds  of  the  Almighty.  1  am 
grateful,  too,  for  the  future,  sluce  the  older  I 
crow  the  more  certain  is  It  to  me  that  this 
lite  for  all  of  us  Is  only  what  this  Institution 
is  tor  Us  Inmates— a  school  In  which  to  learn 
to  see  a  Utile  better,  a  little  move  deeply.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  who  shall  graduate  by  and 
by  Into  a  world  so  much  liner  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  this  will  forget  the  deprivations  of 
these  long  years,  as  we  may  forget  the  day's 
disappointment  of  our  childhood.  And  so  I 
believe  that  God  holds  them  and  us  equally  in 
his  keeping,  and  that  he  will  bring  us  by  aud 
by  to  see  grander  things  than  any  of  which 
we  shall  dream.    [Applause.] 

The  Pupils'  Performances. 
The  attention  of  the  vast  audience  was  next 
directed  to  the  rear  of  the  platform,  where 
about  30  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  young  and 
adult,  boys  and  girls,  were  preparing  to  take 
part  In  the  exercises.  After  the  band  of  the  in- 
stitution had  played  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus," 
nine  members  of  the  graduating  class  were 
successfully  put  through  an  exercise  in 
geometry.  The  other  exercises  were :  Plano- 
Jorte  solo,  C.  A.  W.  Howland  j  exercise  In 
■  geography,  George  W.  Hodcdon  and  Harry 
E.  Jlozeaious ;  rea.Une.  by  touch.  Mary  Etta 
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solo,  Clarence  W.   Uasfortl ;    gy 
military   di  ;il ;    chorus   for    female 
kindergarten  exercises,  and  chorus, 
ercises  weiaMuccessful  throughout,  and  made 
a  profound  Impression  upon  the  audience. 

Just,  before  the  kindergarten  exercise  Pres- 
ldent  Eliot  mentioned  mat  me  kindergarten 
fur  the  blind,  connected  with  the  institution, 
liad  begun  its  work,  and  that  ail  the  money 
needed  for  Hie  erection  and  completion  of  tiie 
building  had  been  received,  the  outstanding 
deficit  of  $11,000  havlngcome  In  within  the  last 
few  days.  [Applause.]  But  to  place  the  kin- 
dergarten on  a  firm  footing,  a  permanent  fund 
was  necessary  of  Sioo.uoo.  Of  that  sum  $1000 
had  already  been  received,  aud  ho  had  no 
doubt  the  remainder  would  soon  be  forthcom- 
ing.    [Renewed  applause.] 

Mr.  Harvey  N.  Snepard  having  offered  re- 
marks on  the  kindergarten,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
the  director,  added  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
jec'.  William  Beard  Perry,  one  of  the  pupils, 
spoke  a/few  valedictory  words,  aud  then  Dr. 
Eliot  presented  the  diplomas.  The  graduates 
were  Caroline  E.  Adams,  Clarence  W.  Bas- 
forcl,  Asa  E.  Beuson,  George  W.  Brown, 
Frederick  B.  Gould,  Cnrlstopher  A.  W.  How- 
land,  Ellsha  K.  Kenyon,  William  B.  Perry, 
William  S.  Smith,  Patrick  F.  Wasnlngtou. 
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PERKiNSSCHOdTFOR  THE .BLIND 


The    Commencement    Exercises 
mi  Tnestifty  mlflernoon. 

A    Very    Interesting    Programme 


The  Examination  of  Pupils  in  Various 
Branches. 

No  commencement  is  more  interesting  to  the 
general  public  ol  our  oily  than  that  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
I  lie  Blind  ;  and  Tremont  Temple  was  crowded  as 
usual  for  Hie  exercises  of  Tuesday  afternoon, — 
exercises  so  varied  and  absorbing  that  two  hours 
and  a  quarter  passed  away  like  a  dream. 

On  the  platform  were  several  persons  of  note, 
among  them  the  venerable  music  critic,  John  S. 
Dwigbr,  Samuel  T.  Cobb  ol  the  Home  Journal, 
Thomas  F.  Temple,  register  of  deeds,  and  Laura 
Bridgman.  In  the  audience  were  many  well- 
known  faces,— Rev.  O.  1!.  Frothingham,  Consul 
Rodocanacbi,  William  Wilkins  Warren  and 
wile,— a  lady,  by  the  way.  who  has  given  the 
nest-egg  of  a  thousaud  dollars  towards  the  fund 
of  a  hundred  thousand  needed  to  put  the  new  i 
Kindergarten  for  ihe  Blind  on  an  independent 
and  sell-reliant  foundation. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  an  organ  solo  by 
Charles  Jtl.  Freseott,  l'.aeh's  Fugue  in  6  minor 
well  played. 

The  president  of  the  trustees,  Samuel  Eliot, 
1  1..  1>..  then  rendu  regretful  note  from  Gover- 
nor Ames,  who  was  kept  away  by  duties,  official 
and  personal,  at  Brockton  and  North  Easton,— 
his  country  home.     After  which 

r.Kv.  Miser  a.  savace 
was  introduced  tor  a  short  address.  As  it  was 
liis  lir.st  uitemlaure  at  this  commencement,  In- 
said  that  lie  fell  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  especially 
as  be  could  never  look  into  the  lace  of  a  sister 
or  brother  less  favored  physically  than  himself, 
without  a  feeling,— not  of  thanksgiving  thai  he 
was  "not  as  other  men  are."  but  o£  humility. 

A  great  debt  is  due  to  those  who  can  pursue 
profitably  the  sublime  work  of  aiding  others  in 
creatine,  a  substitute  for  the  lacking  sens 
the  development  of  a  new  faculty  is  the  making 
ol  a  new  world,  lie  had  that  day  asked  a  friend 
II. e  question,  Why  does  loss  of  sight  appeal 
more  lo  our  sympathy  than  loss  ot  hearing? 
Partly  because  the  world  is  so  glorious  in  its 
beauty,  and  nature's  display  is  so  dramatic, 
dial  the  deprivation  seems  terrible  to  the  seeing. 
Yet  how  narrow  is  our  range  of  contact  with 
Ibis  wondrous  universe!  A.  certain  number  ol 
vibrations  in  a  second  give  its  vision,  through 
nerve  power  in  Hip  retina,  not  yet  UU  lersl  (O  I. 
WbaJ  is  this  hut  touch,  though  nol  with  the 
fingers?  Multiply  the  vibrations  to  a  given 
point,  and  Hie  sight  is  lost.  Now  the  inner 
sight  Of   the  blind  may  be  superior  to  this  outer 

sight  of  die  seeing,  because  it  passes  infinitely 
beyond  all  physical  limits. 

Touch  is  the  germ  of  every  faculty.  Note 
what  ibis  one  sense  has  become  in  Laura  Bridg- 
man; and  to  what  grandeur  may  it  not  attain 
through  Evolution — that  now  familiar  word  and 
idea.  Taste,  bearing,  all  the  senses,  have  their 
parting  point  in  touch.  The  world  is  bill  the 
shell,  the  house. 
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with  a  word  as  to  •   the  school 

really  the  benevolence  ol    Bo 
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The  brass  band  ol  the  school  then  played  the 
"Hallelujah  Chorus,"  from  Handel  s  oratorio 
"I  the  "Messiah."     This  was  followed  by 

the  graduating  class,  under  the  lead  ol 
lln -r  teacher.  .!.  ,\[.  Ilurlbnrt. 

Mr.   Howland,  ol   this  class,    played   Liszt's 
mem  of  Wagner's  "Reception   M  i 
from    ihe   opera   of    "Tannhauser,"   and  was 
2i"  ted  v,  Ith  lie  left  the  piano. 

ography,  inder  the   in 
tress,  \nnie  K.  Gifford,  was  given  by  two  little 
boys,  (Jeorgc  \V.  Hodgdon  and  Harry E.M 
ous,  who  named    alternately    and     rapidly   and 
without  a   break,   d  they 

took  their  map-outliqes  from  the  has' 

metliing  about  each  one.— that  Michigan  is 
surrounded  by  lakes :  that  London  is  the  capi- 
tal of  1'hlgland;  thai  silk  and    wine 
from  Prance;  thai  butter  and  uaj  . 
New  York,  and  so  on. 

Two  pi  pil  Etta  Kilingwood  and  Mary  F. 
Grieve,  then    read    from   rais  .  littiug 

Ihe  phrase  to  the  thought  with  an  expre 
ness    many  liiUI     might   envy;    the 

elllng    us   th  i     tory  of  th 
who    claimed      honor    because  thei 
saved  Etome  by  ihei  leeldei  read- 

"Sila  ^  Marner," 
Ihe  sketch  ol  the  miser  who  lost  hi 
round  a  child. 

An  air    with   variations,  by  Brepsant,    was 
played  on  the  clarinet, by  another  m 
graduating  class.  Mr.  Basford.     Then  came 

THE    OV    IVASTl.  s. 

a  boys,  clad   in  dark-blue  flannel  suits, 
Willi  large    white  neck-bows,  went   through  in- 
Pica       evolutions   wi  h     wooded   dumb-b 
keeping  perfect  time  ausic  of  the  piano. 

Then  came  ft  dozen  girl ;,  dressed  in  whit  i 
nel  frocks,    with    .lark    stars   oramenting  the 
i  oints  of  the   ■ 

with   blue    ribbon,  they   went   through  various 
-•:.=  .  which   involved   kneeling;  aud  postur- 
ing movements.    '1  'hen   12   young  fellows  were 
put  through  their  n  ill,  by  their  mi 

John  H.  Wi:_  nt  mannel  was  as 

accurate  .is  when  they  acted   under  the  word  of 
command. 

A  chorus  by  Rhembergcr.  'Mountain  Brook," 
was  then  sung  girls. 

Tiir:    KIND] 
were  not  only  shared  by  the  10  children  al 
in    the   new  school  al  tin.  but   by 

others  in  the  Perkins  School,  who   h 
taken  part  in  similar   exhibitions, 
wore  busy  at  the  tables  in  front  ot  til 
moulding  lumps  of  clay,  Dr.  Eliot  a 
I  tippy  .Vet  that  eve  oi  the  indebt 

bad  been  paid  for  the  Kiudergarten,  the  la 

since  the  programmes  for  thi 
were  printed.    He  then  introd 

hab 
who  spoke  in   favor  of  the  I 
tern.    Until  1  oe  education  had 

ngj       on   in   the  same  old  rat-.     Parr 

?n  were  set  to  literary  tasks  wbichsa 
of  the  cloister.    They    were    like    I 
child,  who.  al 
said  that  they 

mineral?  but  to  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  i  -  >uud   miu  Is 

i  I  "manhood.       CI  irn  as  they 

brdieithcs.  and  revel  in  the   _ 

their  minus  ..'  iprten  will  bring"- 

as  surely  as  the  sun  entices  flowers  from   fertile 

soy.    The  Creek  mind  loved  outward  be 

Where  are  the  Parthenon  or  the  Olympian 

excelled?       Let     children    learn l 

tion,  and  con  the  lesson  of  the  waves 
at  the  oc  "  -   form,  an  I 

this  is  what  Kindcrg&rl      is  for   many 

biiud.  who  have  lived  in   gloom,   aud  oft 
misery.    As  surely  as  the   yel  is   and 

tulip  are  kindled  by  the  returning 
surelywill  come  the  buds  ot  though;  in  the 
ul  heart  thus  taught. 
If  an  argument  is  wanted  for  this 
is   here  before   its.     This  noble  work  rig 
begins   in   Boston,    where  our  lathers   planted 
common  schools,  almost  as  soon  as  they  built 
their  own  firesides.     In  live  years  a   wonderful 
work    has    been    wrought    under    the    lead   ol 

ateudent  Anagnos,  but 
The  biiud  have  caught  his  enthusiasm,  and  they 
- 

succor  and   Dr.   S.    G.   H 
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(lief  to  burning  Chicago,  food  to  the  plague- 
Stricken  Mississippi  valley,  shelter  to  shaken 
Charleston,  and  missions  to  countless  heathen. 
Shall  .she  not  richly  endow  this  enterprise,  the 
first  Blind*  Kindergarten  in  the  world,  till  its  in- 
fluence overflows  like  the  river  Nile,  the  har- 
binger of  a  fruitful  harvest  ? 

Then  the  little  ones  sang  about  the  plough, 
harrow,  hoe,  seed,  sun,  rain,  and  the  crows  scat- 
tered by  the  farmer's  shot.  They  described  the 
models  they  had  been  making,  of  millstone, 
wheels,  wagon,  seed,  barrel,  scoop,  pan,  spoon, 
chum,  jug, "tub,  a  miner's  cap  and  lamp,  coal- 
hod,  and  stove.  Then  they  sang  again,  about 
the  workmen  who  all  help  to  make  possible 
Grandmother's  Johunycake".  One  little  boy  was 
so  full  of  motion  that  when  the  audience  ap- 
plauded he  joined  in  the  clapping,  as  merry  as  a 
gi'ig.      .  - 

Dr.  Eliot  reminded  us  of  the  French  saying: 
'•The  king  is  dead  ;  Vivt  la  L'ui."'  The  Kinder- 
garten is  paid  for,  but  we  wait  for  its  permanent 
endowment. 

ME.  ANAGXOS 

also  made  a  little  speech,  unusually  long  for 
him.  A  few  pebbles  we  have  gathered  from  the 
shore  of  misfortune,  a  few  souls  are  saved  ;  but 
benevolent  Boston  (there  are  many  Bostons, 
but  one  is  benevolent),  must  give  more  to  the 
cause.  Not  yet  are  we  ready  to  sing  our 
Nunc  dimittis;  for  we  shall  not  depart  iii 
peace  till  ninety  and  nine  more  thousands  are 
added  '„<»  tie  one  already  given  by  a  beuefae- 
p  ess,  to  put  the  school  on  its  feet  for  many 
years  to  come. 

A  chorus  of  eight  male  voices  united  in  a 
chorus  by  Mendelssohn,  "Farewell,"  and  then 
came 

THE   VALEDICTORY, 

by  William  Beard  Perry,  on  the  "Helpfulness 
of  Ideals."  Every  artist,  every  worker,  forms 
his  mental  model.  At  first  vague,  it  grows  in 
distinctness,  till  he  can  see  it  ever  before  him, 
to  rebuke  him  if  he  falls  away  from  it,  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  upward  efforts. 

In  closing  Mr.  Perry  spoke  kind  words,  and 
thankful  words  to  tne  State  officers,  to  the 
teachers,  to  schoolmates  and  classmates;  aud 
bouquets  greeted  him  and  his  comrades  as  he 
tei  urned  to  his  place. 

Then  came  forward,  for  their  diplomas,  the 
following  10  graduates:  Caroline  Eastman 
Adams,  ClareneejWilbor  Basford,  Asa  Everett 
Benson,  George  William  Brown,  Frederick  Bates 
Gould.  Christopher  Albertus  Wickes  Howland, 
Elisha  Robinson  Kenyon,  William  Beard  Perry, 
William  Sterne  Smith.  Patrick  Francis  Wash- 
ington.   In  presenting 

THE  GRADUATION    PAPERS, 

Dr.  Eliot  made  a  very  spirited  address.  He 
said  the  diplomas  came  not  from  himself,  but 
from  the  superintendent  and  teachers;  though 
it  was  his  lot  to  present  them,  and  they  ex- 
pressed not  only  his  official,  but  his  personal 
interest  in  each  member  of  this  class,  the  largest 
he  had  seen, — an  interest  he  should  always  feel. 
Though  one  may  be  right  if  solitary,  yet  there 
is  strength  in  numbers,  aud  the  ten  could  help 
each  other. 

He  charged  them  to  remember  that  they 
graduate  in  what  must  be  known  in  future  as 
the  Kindergarten  year,  and  that  their  interest 
must  practically  show  itself  in  this  work.  He 
warned  them  that  the  world  waits  for  their 
work.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  College  for 
the  Blind  in  London,  the  celebrated  violinist 
Joachim  stated,  that  from  a  blind  organist  iu 
Germany  he  gained  his  first  musical  knowledge 
and  inspiration. 

When  an  ancient  warrior  disdained  to  fight 
with  a  broken  sword,  a  companion  picked  it  up 
and  won  his  way  to  fame. 

Be  not  afraid  to  fight  with  your  broken  sword  ; 
yet  there  are  better  weapons  than  the  sword— 
the  force  of  silent  truth,  of  pervading  principle, 
of  profound  honor.  In  closing,  Dr.  Eliot  quoted 
the  lines  of  Longfellow : 

"Bear  the  lily  in  thy  hand: 
<  iates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand.'* 

Accompanied  by  the  band,  thr>  chorus  brought 
the  exercises  to  a  noble  close  by  singing,  "How 
Brightly  Shines  the  Morning  Star,"  one  of  a 
collection  of  Bach  chorales,  arranged  £or  the 
school  by  John  S.  Dwight> 

-   f.  H.  WiGCidk 
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The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  its  foundations  laid  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  and  when  a  house  is 
thus  built,  it  is  not  set  npon  sand.  The  in- 
terest and  sympathy  -which  the  public  has 
never  failed  to  manifest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  -was  heartily  expressed  by  the 
immense  audience  that  filled  Tremont  Tem- 
ple to  overflowing  yesterday.  Never  was. 
this  sympathetic  interest  more  richly  de- 
served than  in  this  latest  appearance  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school  at  South  Boston,  in  con- 
junction with  the  introduction  to  their  friends 
of  the  ten  little  blind  children,  under  ten 
years  old,  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  at  Roxbury.  Scarcely 
a  month  has  passed  since  these  initial 
half  score  of  little  children  were  collected 
from  their  homes  (most  of  which  were  such 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  little  could  be 
done  in  them  for  the  comfort  and  education 
of  the  little  sightless  wights),  and  the  results 
of  these  four  weeks  of  healthy  outdoor  life, 
of  skilful  training,  of  unlimited  bread  and 
milk,  is  an  astonishing  one.  These  merry, 
rosy  little  creatures,  singing  their  pretty 
kindergarten  song,  working  with  their  wee 
hands  in  the  soft  clay  and  modelling  the 
simplest  of  the  forms,  neatly  and  skilfully 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience  with 
an  eloquence  in  comparison  with  which  the 
spoken  or  written  words  of  their  best  friends 
is  as  naught.  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  a  brief 
speech,  said  that  the  last  dollar  of  the 
debt  of  the  kindergarten  had  been  paid 
off,  and  that  now  there  was  need  of  a  per- 
manent fund,  by  which  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  school  can  be  met,  and  the  ten 
little  children  be  given  ten,  twenty  or  even 
more  comrades.  One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  the  sum  which  will  put  the  kinder- 
garten on  a  solid  permanent  basis,  and  when 
the  superintendent  asserted  that  he  meant 
to  raise  that  sum  there  seemed  to  be  no  dis- 
sentient voice  among  his  hearers.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  and  believed  that  the  monev  will 
soon  be  forthcoming,  for,  though  Boston 
seems  to  be  trying  her  hand  a  little  in  the 
boodle  line,  she  will  not  succeed  in  it.  Her 
schools,  her  free  education,  her  charities  are  i 
the  real  jewels  of  her  crown,  and  among 
these  the  kindergarten  is  tC  pearl  of  great  ■ 
price.  _j 
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TEE   PEBKINS    INSTITUTION. 


Coiiimencement  Exercises  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple Yesterday  Afternoon. 


More  than  one  heart,  let  us  hope,  toot:  to  itself 
the  silent  but  powerful  sermon  that  was  preached 
'from  the  platform  at  Tremont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  during  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  group  of  young  faces,  some  smiliDg  and  hope- 
ful, some  clouded  with  a  sadness  beyond  reprieve, 
and  all  sightlesss,  spoke  a  lesson  to  discontented 
people  by  which  one, at  least,will  endeavor  to  profit, 
f  Dear  me!"  said  onewoaian,  "the  poor,  patient, 
wonderful  things!  And  I  have  been  making  my" 
self  miserable  (and  eveiybody  else,  too)  because  I 
am  compelled  to  earn  my  own  living  by  hard  work. 
So  long  as  I  hold  my  faculties  intact  I  will  never 
complain  of  Life's  treatment  of  me  again."  How 
a  single  soul  can  witness  the  progress  of  these 
darkened  minds  towards  freedom  and  light  and 
not  believe  mightily  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  its  work,  and  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
toy  that  long-needed  and  now  visible  kindergarten 
is  a  mystery.  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  after- 
noon was  packed,  and  late  comers  had  hard  work 
to  get  in  at  all.  The  commencement  exercises 
were  fully  up  to  their  usual  standard  of  excellence 
and  were  of  unbounded  interest.  On  the  platform, 
"hecirie  the  school,  were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Rev. 


Minot  J.  Savage,  H.  N.  Shepard,  Joseph  Glover, 
Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  Anagnos  and  other  promi- 
nent gentlemen.  Here,  too,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  sat  the  famous  Laura  Bridgman,  holding 
almost  an  informal  reception,  so  many  friends 
kept  going  up  to  speak  with  her.  And  not  the 
least  interesting  incident  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
sight  of  her  animated  conversation,  by  means  of 
the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  with  ladies  who  sat 
next  her. 

The "  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Prescott's  organ  solo, 
Bach's  fugue  in  B  minor,  which  was  ren- 
dered with  excellent  taste  and  expression, 
i  Dr.  Eliot  then  came  forward  and  spoke  a  few 
words  of  cheer  and  sympathy  for  the  blind  chil- 
dren. He  referred  to  the  absence  of  Governor 
Ames.,  and  said  this  was  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  not  been  present  at  these  commencement 
exercises.  A  letter  of  regret  and  cordial  sympa- 
thy from  Governor  Ames  was  then  read,  and  then 
Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  was  introduced.  In  his  ad- 
dress Mr.  Savage  said  he  would  frankly  confess 
that  he  felt  less  fit  to  stand  in  the  place  he  then 
occupied  than  in  any  other  place  be  had  ever  been 
in ;  that  this  was  the  first  of  their  commencement 
exercises  he  had  ever  attended;  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  express  the  sympathy  and  humility  he 
felt.  After  referring  to  the  great  deprivations 
which  necessarily  come  upon  the  blind,  and 
the  former  almost  hopelessness  of  their  condition, 
he  said  we  did  not  half  realize  how  noble  this  work 
of  alleviating  their  condition  is.  To  create  a  new 
sense  would  be  to  create  a  new  world.  The  most 
magnificently  endowed  person  comes  in  contact 
with  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  to  be  seen  aud 
known  in  this  world.  How  much,  possibly,  those 
who  have  not  eyesight  may  «ee  in  that  larger,  in- 
visible world  of  which  we,  in  our  driving  lives, 
lose  sight.  It  may  be  profitable  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
member, we  who  have  all  our  senses,  how  little 
after  all  of  God's  world. we  do  possess,  and  how 
much  more  they  may  see  that  we  know  not.  TVe 
all  know  people  who  are  blind  to  justice,  truth, 
tenderness,  love,  everything  which  make  us 
crowned  children  of  God.  We  need  to  learn  a  les- 
son of  these  unfortunate  ones,  and  be  glad  and 
grateful  to  look  forward  to  future  usefulness. 
For  all  of  us  this  world  may  be  the  same  expe- 
rience that  Perkins  Institution  is  to  these  chil- 
dren— a  school  where  we  shall  learn  to  see  more 
deeply  into  the  lessonsof  faith  andtrust,  andgrad- 
uate,  perhaps,  with  these  children  into  a  brighter 
world,  where  the  trials  and  vexations  of  this  life 
shall  be  forgotten,  as  we  now  forget  a  day  of  dis- 
appointment in  our  ohildhood."  Mr.  Savage  re- 
ferred to  the  interest  the  public  take  in  the  work 
of  teaching  the  blind,  and  closed  by  saying  he 
Jiardly  needed  to  thank  them  for  the  feeling  which 
heartily  exists. 

After  the  performance  by  the  band  of  the  "Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,"  nine  members  of  the  graduating 
class  gave  an  exercise  in  geometry,  which  was  a 
remarkable  piece  of  demonstration,  and  called 
forth  unqualified  praise.  The  woman  who  said, 
"They  do  it  a  great  deal  better  than  we  could," 
voiced  the  general  opinion,  but  did  not  tell  half  of 
the  story.  Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Howland  then  played 
Liszt's  arrangement  of  the  march  from  "Tann- 
hauser,"  and  smilingly  received  the  magnificent 
liouquet  tendered  him  at  the  close  of  his  solo.  It 
was  quite  pathetic,  indeed,  to  watch  the  boys  as 
they  passed  the  flowers  along  the  rows  of  seats, 
and  how  tenderly  they  touched  them. 

Little  George  Hodgdoii  and  Harry  Mozealous 
tht-n  gave  an  exercise  in  geography,  picking  up 
the  different  blocks  representing  the  States  and 
countries,  naming  them  and  telling  soraethiug 
about  each  with  surprising  readiness  and  correct  - 
ness.  The  exercises  in  reading  by  touch  were 
deeply  interesting,  for,  even  to  those  of  us  who 
ought  to  understand  all  about  it,  there  is  some- 
thing almost  marvellous  in  the  way  the  blind  run 
their  finger  tips  lightly  over  the  page  aud  give  us 
the  story.  Mary  Etta  EUinwood  and  Mary  "Grieve 
read  with  beautiful  expression  and  clear  intona- 
tion the  story  of  the  geese  that  had  ancestors,  ancjl 
a  bit  of  Silas  Warner's  life.  ^Clarence  W.  Basford, 
who  acquitted  himself  excellently  on  the  clarinet 
last  year,  showed  by  his  rendition  of  the  air  and 
variations  from  Brapsant  that  he  had  been  im- 
proving steadily  through  the  year. 

The  eymnastie  exercises,  when  performed  by  little 
sightless  children,  seem  something  wonderful. 
One  can  scarcely  understand  how  it  is  possible  to 
teach  them  such  accurate  measurement,  not  so 
much  of  time  as  of  distance  from  each  other,  and 
to  aim  so  they  will  not  hit  each  other.  The  boys 
and  girls  yesterday  did  even  better  than  usual  in 
these  respects,  and  the  military  drill  which  fol- 
lowed spoke  volumes  for  the  excellent  training 
which  these  young  cadets  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Wright,  their  instructor.  They 
were  all  heartily  applauded  as  they  left  the  stage, 
when  the  programme  was  varied  by  Rhein- 
berger's  "Mountain  Brook,"  for  female  voices. 
There  are  some  remarkably  fine  voices  among 
these  girls,  aud  that  their  musical  instruction  is 
of  the  best  goes  withoi  t  saying. 

Before  the  exercises  by  the  kindergarten  class, 
Dr.  Eliot  made  a  few  glowing  remarks 
in  relation  to  this  new  department.  He 
pointed  out  the  ten  little  inmates  of  the 
new  kindergarten  establishment  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  said  he  was  proud,  at  last,  to  show 
pupils  from  our  own  kindergarten.  The  money 
which  had  been  needed  to  pay  the  debt  of  §11,000 
which  had  been  on  the  building  when  first  opened 
had  been  forthcoming,  and  the  kindergarten  is 
now  all  paid  for  and  without  a  shadow  of  debt. 
Yet  the  cry,  "Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roil"  is  still 
appropriate.  More  money  is  needed,  not  to  estab- 
lish, but  to  maintain  the  school.  It  would  not  be 
long  in  coming,  he  felt  sure,  as  the  hearts  of  the 
people  are  easily  touched  by  these  little  children. 
Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  was  then  introduced,  and 
made  a  glowing  and  eloquent  address  upon  the 
subject  of  kindergarten.  Up  to  the  time  of  Froebel, 
he  said,  there  had  been  little  change  made  in 
methods  of  teaching  from  the  middle  ages.    The 
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141111  s  Inarftl itic,  the  same  old  spelling-boota 

tliat  had  been  osod  for  ages,  wWO  then 
in  vogue.  Children  wen:  made  parro'ts-to  learn 
tasks  and  do  tricks.  Froebel  changed  this 
by  choosing  the  Greek  idea  that  a  graceful  body 
should  be  the  embodiment  of  a  sound  mind,  to 
love  good  and  hate  evil.  The  end  before  the  Greek 
teacher  was  to  produce  a  whole  man— one  trained 
with  all  his  powers  in  harmony.  The  result  was  a 
heritage  worthy  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  Their  artists,  writers,  architects  and 
scholars  have  never  been  surpassed.  Xow,  this  is 
the  natural  way  for  children  to  learn.  Children 
grow  in  grace  and  strength  when  chasing  butter- 
flies and  following  the  gurgling  brooks.  Not  for 
these  blind  ones  are  the  brilliance  of  the  flowers 
and  beauty  of  birds.  They  are  born  to  a  life  of 
continual  gloom  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
while  about  them  oftentimes  are  environments  of 
poverty  and  evil.  They  suffer  from  poverty  and 
!  lor  tender  treatment,  and  pine  for  a  kind  hand  to 
lead  them  out  by  a  wise  training.  In  no  way  can 
this  be  better  done  than  by  Froebel's  system. 
This  will  do  it  as  naturally  as  the  sun  calls 
out  the  crocus  in  the  spring.  We  of  Boston 
should  be  proud  that  this  Perkins  Institution,  so 
renowned  that  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  come  to  see  it,  is  iu  our  midst.  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  it,  we  are  only  carrying 
out  the  principles  our  forefathers  bore  among 
fearful  discouragements.  Carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  forefathers,  the  great-hearted  direc- 
tor of  this  institution  made  a  plea,  his  first  plea 
for  the  kindergarten,  only  five  vears  ago.  That 
plea  was  so  pathetic,  full  of  confidence,  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  his  readers.  The  thing  seemed  difficult— 
almost  impossible;  yet,  now  the  kindergarten 
is  an  established  fact.  His  plea  was  respond- 
ed to  by  all  classes.  Little  children  were 
touched  and  gave  their  pennies.  Even  little 
blind  children  saved  and  contributed  their 
mites  towards  the  kindergarten  fund.  The  offer- 
ings of  little  children  became  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  lead  on  the  men  and  women.  May  the 
time  never  come  when  the  kindergarten  will  not 
keep  open  wide  its  doors  and  shed  sunshine  into 
many  darkened  hearts.  The  building  and  furnish- 
ing is  paid  for.  But  for  current  expenses  a  per- 
manent fund  of  8100,000  is  needed.  Shall  we  ask 
in  vain?  Such  a  course  would  be  false  to  the  his- 
tory of  Boston.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
Boston  was  not  liberal.  Both  to  foreign  countries 
and  her  sister  States  and  cities  she  gives  her 
wealth.  Here  is  a  case  where,  while  she  cannot 
give  eyes  to  the  sightless,  she  may  pour  sunshine 
into  their  hearts.  May  this  stream  of  light  flow 
on  and  be  fed  from  great  hearts,  until  it  shall  be, 
in  its  blessings,  like  the  overflowing  of  the  River 
Nile. 

In  the  few  minutes  of  waiting  for  the  children, 
Mr.  Anagnos  made  a  fervid  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  permanent  fund  for  the  kindergarten. 
"We  have  saved  a  few  Ipebbles  on  the  beach  of 
misfortune,"  he  said.  "We  would  d'o  much  more. 
We  now  maintain  ten.  We  have  not  means  to 
seek  out  and  save  all  the  little  uufortunate  ones. 
We  have  a  field,  but  no  means  to  develop  it. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  small  sum  for 
Boston  to  give.  And  in  the  end  she  must  give  it, 
b. cause  she  can't  get  rid  of  it!" 

After  a  general  laugh  at  his  earnest  candor,  the 
audience  listened  to  the  story  of  the  little  kinder- 
gartners  themselves,  which  was  as  earnest  an  ap- 
peal, perhaps,  as  any  that  had  been  made,  as  to 
the  success  and  need  of  the  institution.  These 
little  ones  had  been  busy  with  their  clay  and  ex- 
hibited the  results  of  their  efforts  with  a  pleasant 
story,  Becinnine;  with  the  Dlong,h,  they  showed  ns 
"Grandmother's  Johnny-cake"  In  process  of  con- 
struction. The  harrow,  the  mill,  millstones,  the 
sacks  of  grain  and  the  cart,  the  meal  brought 
home  to  the  barrel,  the  scoots;  the  pan  and  the 
spoon  to  mix  the  cake,  the  molasses  iug,  the  soda 
cup,  the  stove  and  coals  were  -all  exhibited  with- 
great  pride^and  at  last  "for  grandmother's  break- 
fast this  nice  johnny-cake." 

When  the  male -chorus  had  snug  Mendelssohn's 
"Farewell,"  Mr.  William  Beard  Perry  delivered  a 
mauly  and  able  valedictory  discourse,  which  re- 
ferred mainly  to  the  high"  ideals  of  life.  Dr.  Eliot 
then  presented  diplomas  to  the  following-named 
graduates  of  the  institution;  Caroline  Eastman 
Adams,  Clarence  Wilbor  Basford,  Asa  Everett 
Benson,  George  William  Brown,  Frederick  Bates 
Gould,  Christopher  Albertus  Wickes  Howland, 
Elisha  Robinson  Kenyon,  AVilliam  Beard  Perry, 
William  Sterne  Smith,  Patrick  Francis  Washing- 
ton. 

In  the  course  of  his  most  eloquent  remarks,  Dr. 
Eliot  expressed  his  life-long  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  and  assured  these  pupils  that  they 
could  be  a  power  for  good  which  graduates  of  or- 
dinary institutions  could  never  become — a  truth 
many  present  echoed  in  their  heart.  By  keeping 
open  hearts  and  looking  beyond  themselves,  they 
could  teach  faith,  perseverance  and  upreaching. 
Instruments  of  force  are  not  the  best  emblems  of 
life,  and  he  said  silent  impulse  from  earnest  lives 
is  worth  more  than  all  else. 

"Bear  the  lily  in  your  hand, 
Gates  of  brass  could  not  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  waud." 

Bear  the  lily  of  worthy,  patient  purpose,  and  no  j 
barrier  in  life  but  will  give  way,  no  gate  but  will  I 
open. 

The  graduating  class  was  larger  than  for  many 
years.  And  so  closed,  with  a  Buck  choral,  one  of 
Perkins  Institute's  most  interesting  commence- 
ments.      li.  M.  w. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

Tremont  Temple  Filled 

With  Friends  of  the 

Blind. 

ANNUAL     CLOSING     EXERCISES    OF 
THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  tbo  Per- 
kius  Institution  ami  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  occurred  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon in  Tremont  Temple  in  presence  of  an 
audience  that  tilled  eveiy  seat  and  occu- 
pied all  the  available  standing  room  in 
various  parts  of  the  building.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presided  and  the  platform  was  occu- 
pied by  officers  and  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion and  members  of  the  school  among 
whom  was  Miss  Laura  Bridgman  who  by 
communicating  with  her  cuinpanious  on 
either  side  was  able  to  share  iu  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  occasion. 

After  brief  remarks  by  Dr.  Eliot,  he 
called  attention  to  the  following 

PROGRAMME: 


1.  Organ -Fugue  in  G  minor,  Bach 

Charles  H.  Prescott. 

2.  Brief  Opening  Address, 

Rev.  M.  i.  Savage. 

3.  Band -Hallelujah  Chorus,  Handel 

4.  Exercises  in  Geometry, 

13y  Nino  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

5.  Pianoforte  Solo,  Mareii  from  Tanuhauser 

(Wagner),  F.  Liszt 

C.  A.  W.  Howland. 
8.  Exercises  in  Geography, 
Geo.  W.  Hodgdon  and  Harry  E.  Mozealous. 

7.  Reading  by  the  Tonuli, 

Mary  Etta  Elliugwood  and  Mary  F.  Grieve. 

8.  Solo  for  Clarinet— Air  and  Variations, 

Brepsant 
Clarence  W.  Basford. 

PART  II. 
1.  Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill, 
i.  Chorus  for  Female  Voices — 

The  Mountain  Brook,  Rheinberger 

:!.  The  Kindergarten  — 

Grandmother's  Jobunycakes 
Remarks  on  the  Kindergarteu  by 

Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq. 

4.  Chorus  for  Male  Voices— Farewell, 

Mendelssohn 

5.  Valedictory, 
William  Beard  Perry. 

6.  Presentation  of  Diplomas, 
By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

7.  Chorus— 

Wis  schon  lenchtet  der  Morgenstern  I 

J.  S.  Bach- 
A  letter  from  Gov.  Ames   was  read  dur- 
iug  the  exercises,  saying  that  previons  en- 
gagements preveuted  his  attendance. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Savage  was  interest- 
ing throughout.  He  spoke  substantially 
as  follows: — 

I  never  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
brother  or  sister  less  favored  than  myself 
without  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  humil- 
ity, for  I  think  that  they  who  lack  any  of 
their  senses  are  shut  out,  at  least,  from  one 
of  the  many  mansions  of  the  Great  Father. 
Why  is  it  that  lack  of  sight  appeals  more 
to  our  sympathy  than  anything  else?    Is  it 
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we  have  for  those  who  cannot  see  and  ap-  3 /}, 
predate  it,  and  who  go  through  life  in 
darkness,  a  dramatic  sympathy?  These 
friends  of  ours  who  have  lost  or  never  pos- 
sessed the  sense  of  sight  have,  however, 
some  compensation  in  the  marvellous  sense 
of  touch,  which  they  develop  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  he  the  root  or  germ  of  all 
power.  It  may  he  that  the  blind  are  not 
as  badly  conditional  in  some  respects  as  we 
generally  believe,  for  thinking  constantly, 
as  they  do,  what  realms  of  thought  are  not 
open  to  them?  We  are  contented  in  this 
world  of  ours  and  enjoy  all  that  goes  to 
make  us  happy — the  sanshine,  the  flowers, 
the  streams  and  the  stars — and  we  have 
pity  for  the  blind.  But,  after  all,  may  they 
not  teach  us  a  lessonf  The  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  is  to  them  a  school  to 
be  graduated  from,  where  they  can  receive 
a  good  education  and  become  familiar  with 
a  world  which  they  cannot  see.  And  with 
ns  may  not  this  life  of  onrs  in  the  world 
be  simply  a  training  school  for  us  all,  from 
which  we  shall  eventually  graduate  into  a 
higher,  better  and  purer  life, — where  the 
blind  will  forget  their  misfortune  as  we 
forget  a  day's  disappointment  in  childhood, 
and  where  we  shall  see  the  All-seeing 
Father  who  shall  bring  us  all  into  the 
light? 

The  exercises  in  geometry  proved  very 
interesting,  as  showing  to  a  small  extent 
how  the  power  of  memory  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  pnpils  of  this  school.  A 
blackboard,  upon  which  a  geometrical  fig- 
ure was  drawn,  was  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  the  problem  was  then  demon- 
strated and  proved  by  the  class,  who  re- 
ceived no  assistance  from  their  instructor, 
aud  had  to  depend  upon  their  memories  foi 
the  location  of  the  different  squares,  angles, 
lines  and  letters  of  the  figure. 

The  geography  exercise  exemplified  the 
manner  in  which  this  study  is  taught  at 
the  institution.  The  pnpils  who  illustra- 
ted the  system  were  not  over  ten  years  old, 
but  they  selected  from  baskets,  blocks  of 
wood  cut  to  perfectly  represent  in  outline 
different  states  and  countries,  and  told 
what  they  were  and  where  they  are  loca- 
ted and  for  what  they  are  noted. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
entertainment  was  the  exhibition  of  gym- 
nastics by  ten  boys,  whose  ages  ranged 
from  11  to  14.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
a  dumb-bell  drill,  each  movement  being 
made  in  perfect  time  and  motion  to  the 
music  of  a  march  played  on  the  piano. 
When  the  dumb-bell  exercise  was  ended, 
twelve  little  girls  went  through  a  gymnas- 
tic exercise  with  long  batons,  they  being 
as  soccessful  in  the  manner  of  execution 
as  were  the  boys.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  concluded  by  a  military  drill 
by  ten  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
who  went  through  tL  drill  in  a  manner 
which  some  militia  companies  would  do 
well  to  imitate. 

Preceding  the  exercises  by  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  institution,  a 
few  brief  explanatory  remarks  were  made 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard. 
Mr.  Shepard  spoke  of  the  work  recently 
commenced  in  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  said 
that  the  school  was  now  free  from  debt, 
but  no  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for 
the  future,  and  he  trusted  that  the  public, 
which  had  in  the  past  respondad  so  freely 
to  the  call  for  aid, would  contribute  enough 
to  establish  a  permanent  fund  of  §100,000,  - 
rt  hich  would  place  all  future  doubts  aside. 

After  Mr.  Shepard  had  closed  his  re- 
marks the  kindergarten  class  practically 
illustrated  the  benefits  which  they  have 
received  from  the  school  by  modelling 
household  articles  in  soft  clay  and  then 
showing  them  and  describing  their  use  to 
the  audience. 

The  names  of  those  who  received  diplo- 
mas are  as  follows:  Caroline  E.  Adams 
Clarence  W.  Basford,  Asa  E.  Benson, 
George  W.  Brown,  Frederick  B.  Gonld, 
Christopher  A.  W.  Howland,  Elisha  R. 
Kenyon,  William  B.  Perry,  William  S. 
Smith  and  Patrick  F.  Washington. 

The  reverse  of  the  programme  contained 
the  following  announcement:  — 
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"    KINDER GAETEN   FOR  THE  BLIND." 

This  institution  has  begun  its  work.  The 
building  expressly  designed  for  it  on  a 
convenient  and  delightful  site  at  the  corner 
of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Roxbury,  was 
dedicated  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and 
opened  to  pupils  on  the  second  day  of 
May.  Ten  children  have  been  admitted, 
and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for 
their  support  are  supplied.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  are  still  needed  to  complete 
the  payments  for  building  and  furniture. 
Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  these  should  be  ultimately 
provided  for  by  a  permanent  fund,  aud  the 
consideration  of  this  object  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  blind,  and  particular- 
ly in  little  sightless  children,  is  earnestly 
asked  for.  Donations  and  subscriptions 
for  the  above  purposes  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Edward  Jackson,  treas- 
urer, 178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Eliot,  President. 
M.  Anagnos,  Secretary  and  Director. 


Bitten  burning  sfrraudlct 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1887. 
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BOSTON,  JUNE  13,  1887. 


CYNICISMS. 

Kind  people,  "remember  the  blind!"    The  request  Is 
timely,  and   I   hope  It  may  be  heeded  by  those  who  are 
best  able  to  aid  a  noble  work.    The  Perkins  Institution 
and   Massachusetts   School  for   the  Blind  Is  in  need  of 
morey.  Can  one  be  charitable  In  a  more  worthy  cause? 
Here  is  good,  solid,  honest  work   being  done,  sincerely 
and  with  no  blowing   of  trumpets;   earnestly  and  with 
fine  forgetf ulness  of  self.    Helpless  people  taught  how 
to  help  themselves;  unfortunates  smitten   through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  dead  to  the  world  of  beauty,  being 
instructed  how  to  live  in  a  world  that  has  been  invented 
for  them.    1  regret  the  sharp  edge  on  my  pen  on  thlB 
occasion,   but,   fortunately,  the  topic  is  In  need  of  no 
sentiment.    A  little  money  expended  In  this  direction, 
and  light  will  shine  on  the  most   sad   of  all   kinds   of 
darkness    Think  of  this,  good  people,  before  you  begin 
vour  summer  pilgrimages  of  pleasure;— a  few  dollars, 
if  you  please,  towards  a  good  work.    Deny  yourselves 
a  few  cigars,  a  few  yards  of  lace,  a  few  bottles  of  wine, 
and  allow  the  money  saved  to  drift  in  the  direction   of 
this  charity.    I  am  persuaded   that  you  will  see  better 
after  you  have  helped   the  sightless ;  I   know  that   they 
could  be  made  the  happier  by  your  seli-denlal.    Presi- 
dent Eliot  says  that  "to  place  the  Kindergarten  on  a  Arm 
footlDg,  a  permanent  fund   of  one    hundred    thousand 
dollars  Is  necessary."    Here,  then,  Is  a  broad   opportu- 
nity   for   philanthropy  that  prefers  profitable  action  to 
Inactive  sentiment;  that  instead   of  pretending,   does; 
that  values  realized  ideals  above  mere  ostentatious  the- 
orizing.   Manhood  is   appealing   to   manhood  without 
fine  phrases  and  without  fawning  or   crouching.    It   Is 
not  turkey  and  mince   pie   for  a  jail  full  of  criminals, 
nor  bouquets  for  a  condemned  murderer;    but  money 
for   honest,    helpless   people,    who    are    struggling,  In 
darkness,  for  light.    The  appeal  is  less  for  charity  than 
for  right.    Good  work  Is  too  rare  to  languish  for  lack  of 
judicious  help.    Open  your  purses,  then,   good   people. 
The  cry  is  pathetic:    "Remember  the  blind!" 


FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Further  Additions  to  the  Kindergarten  Fund 

The  following  contributions  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  have  been  received  from 
date  of  April  4  to  June  13, 1887 : 

Mrs.  William  Appleton,  third  contribution, 
Friend  W.  E.,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  seecond 
contribution,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  second  con- 
tribution, and  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell,  second 
contribution,  $1000  each. 

Authors'  entertainments,  through  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, $546. 

Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  sixth  contribu- 
tion, Mrs.  Edith  Rotch,  second  contribution, 
John  Foster,  K.  P.,  and  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer, 
$500  each. 

Concert  by  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society, 
$342. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch,  fourth  contribution,  $300. 

William  Amory,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman  Coolidge, 
third  contribution,  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Curtis, 
$200  each. 

Miss  Cornelia  B.  Boardman,  $125. 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  the  children  of  Chauncy 
Hall  School,  $115.25. 

Sunday  School  of  First  Church,  Boston,  $110. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  second  contribution,  Miss 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  second  contribution,  Mrs. 
Sarah  M.  Pratt,  Friend  B.  H.,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Field, 
Monson,  second  contribution,  Mrs.  M.  Day 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball,  Easter  offer- 
ing of  Trinity  Church,  Miss  Bradlee,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Waterston,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ware,  second  contribu- 
tion, and $100  each.  - 

Rev.  Photius  Fisk,  U.  S.  N.,  Mrs.  B.  Joy  Jef- 
fries, to  pay  for  bookcase,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Ware, 
second  contribution,  $75  each ;  and  proceeds  of 
the  sale  by  the  children  of  Miss  Rust's  kinder- 
garten, $63. 

Miss  S.  G.  Littell,  second  contribution,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Bartol,  Miss  Mary  Bartol,  the  Misses 
Crufts,  Mrs.  L.  L.  C.  R.  Sullivan,  third  contri- 
bution, Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  Jr.,  annual,  Mrs. 
Charles  Faulkner,  and  First  Congregational 
S.  School,  New  Bedford,  second  contribution, 
$50  each. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott, 
Miss  A.  M.  Cheever,  Miss  M.  E.  Cheever,  a  gen- 
tleman, Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.  James,  second  contri- 
bution, Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild,  second  contribution, 
Cyrus  Brewer,  William  Montgomery,  third  con- 
tribution, and  Mrs.  Charles  Merriam,  $25  each. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Anderson,  Thomas  Cushing, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Weld,  a  sympathizer  from  Revere, 
S.  B.,  additional,  an  old  lady,  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Davis,  $20  each. 

Mrs.  Hayes's  School,  $18. 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan,  fourth  contribution,  $13. 

Miss  E.  M.  Wheelock,  a  "brother,"  Miss 
Lilian  Whiting  for  May  and  June,  Miss  H. 
Louisa  Brown.  Miss  Dorr,  H.  W.,  Miss  H.  W. 
Faulkner,  annual,  Miss  Faulkner,  annual,  Mrs. 
Otis  Norcross,  Jr.,  second  contribution,  Mri. 
E.  C.  Morrison,  annual,  and  Miss  Julia  Lyman, 
$10  each. 

Additional  from  fair  held  by  the  Misses 
Worthington,  $8.50. 

A  young  lady,  $6. 

Little  folks  at  Miss  Sampson's  School,  Charles- 
town,  $5.50. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  P.  Sturgis,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Parkman,  annual,  Miss  Helen  Marrett,  Unita- 
rian Sunday  School,  Littleton,  Dr.  E.  S.  Bolaud, 
Mrs.  Dexter  N.  Richards,  K.  T.  B.,  Miss  A.  A. 
Greenough,  children  of  Miss  Soper's  kindergar- 
ten, Somerville,  Mrs.  H.  Callender,  annual,  Mrs. 
B.  C.  Vose,  cash,  and  Isaac  Fenno,  $5  each. 

Friends  from  Danvers,  $3. 

Little  girls  through  Miss  S.  F.  Perry,  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,  a  friend,  Miss  O.  A.  Prescott,  aud 
a  little  boy  and  girl,  $2  each. 

Miss  Williams's  kindergarten,  Worcester, 
$1.75. 

Children  of  Cottage  place  kindergarten,  No. 
2,  $1.18. 

Master  Charles  Winslow  and  two  other  boys, 
Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  Swampscott,  Harry  Vose,  and 
through  L.  Bridgman,  $1  each. 

Master  Walter  J.  Trowbridge,  75  cents. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $S5,9!)2.o9 ;  total, 
$78,232.32. 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to.leport 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director, 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  in- 
accuracies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Roxbury  is 
now  completed,  and  was  dedicated  ou  the  llitli 
of  April.  Ten  children  have  been  admitted, 
and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their 
support  are  supplied.  The  debt  incurred  for 
finishing  the  house  and  improving  the  grounds 


has  been  paid.  Five  thousand  dollars  are  heeded" 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  which 
should  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent  fund  of" 
$100,000.  The  first  thousand  dollars  for  this 
purpose  has,  already  been  received  from  Mrs. 
William  Wilkins  Warren.  Further  donations 
to  this,  as  well  as  annual  subscriptions,  are  most 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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Kindergarten  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  April  4  to  June  13, 1887: 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  (third  contribution), 
Friend  W.  E.,  T.Jefferson  Coolidge  (second  con- 
tribution), Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  (second  contri- 
bution!, and  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell  (second  contri- 
bution), $1000  each;  authors'  entertainments, 
through  Mrs.  Porter,  $546;  Mrs.  J.  Huntington 
Wolcott  (sixth  contribution),  Mrs.  Edith  Roteh 
(second  contribution),  John  Poster,  K.  P.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  $500  each ;  concert  by  the 
Orpheus  Musical  Society,  $342 ;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch 
(fourth  contribution),  $300 ;  "William  Amory,  Mrs. 
J.  Templeman  Coolidge  (third  contribution),  and 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Curtis,  $200  each ;  Miss  Cornelia  B. 
Boardman,  $125;  ftoceeds  of  fair  by  the  children 
of  Chauncy  Hall  School,  $115.25;  Sunday  school  of 
First  Church,  $110;  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  (second  con- 
tribution), jvfiss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (second  contri- 
bution), Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Pratt,  Friend  B.  H.,  Mrs. 
N.  M.  Field,  Monson  (second  contribution),  Mrs. 
M.  Day  Kimball,  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball,  Easter 
offering  of  Trinity  Church,  Miss  Bradlee,  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Waterston,  Mrs.  C.  E.  "Ware  (second  contribu- 
tion) and $100  each;   Rev.  Photius  Fisk, 

U.  S.  Navy,  Mrs.  B.  Joy  Jeffries  to  pay  for  book- 
case, and  Miss  M.x.  ware  (second  contribution) 
$75  each ;  proceeds  of  sale  by  the  children  of  Miss 
Rust's  kindergarten,  §63;  MissS.  G.  Littell  (sec- 
ond contributionJJRev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  Miss  Mary 
Bartol,  the  Misses  Crafts,  Mrs.  L.  L.  C,  R.  Sulli- 
van (third  routribation),  Jklrs.  Richard.  Baker,  Jr. 
(annual),  Mrs.  dmSrres  Faulkner,  'ana  First  Con- 
gregational Sunday-school,1  New  Bedford  (second 
contribution),. $50  each  f  Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott  Miss  A.  M.  Cheever,  Miss  M. 
E.     Cheever,     a  "gentleman,     Mrs.     Julia     B. 

,  H.    James    (second     contribution),    Mrs.    S.   E.  '■ 

I  Guild    (second     qontribrrtion),  'Cyrus    Brewer, 
William      Montgomery      (third      contribution),  i 
Charles    Merrianv  and    Mrs.   Charles    Merriam,  I 
$25    each ;    Mrs.     John    F.    Anderson,    Thomas  I 
Cnshing,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Weld,  A  Sympathizer  from 
Revere,  S.  B.  (additional).  An  Old  Ladv  and  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Davis,  $20  each;  Mis.  Hayes's  school,  $18;  J 
Mrs.  Robert  Swan  (fblrrto' contribution),  $15;  Miss 
E.  M.  Wheelock,  "A. Brother,"  Miss  Lilian  Whit- 
ing for  May  and  June,  Miss  H.  Louisa  Brown,  Miss 

1  Dorr,  H.  W.,  Miss  H.  W.  Faulkner  (annual),  Miss 
Faulkner  (annual),;Mrs.  Otis  Norcroes,  Jr.  (second 

;  contribution),  Mrs.  E.  C.  Morrison  (annuiil)  and  ' 
Miss  Julia  Lyman,  $10  each;  additional  from  fair 
held  by  the  Misses  Worthington,  $8.50;  little 
folks  at  Miss  Sampson's  school,  Charlestown, 
$5.50;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  F.  Sturgis,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Parkman  (annual),  Miss  Helen  Marrett,  Unitarian 
Sunday  School,  Littleton,  Dr.  E.  S.  Boland,  Mrs. 
Dexter  N.  Richards,  K.  T.  B.,  Miss  A.  A.  Greenough, 
children  of  Miss  Soper's  kindergarten,  Somerville, 
Mrs.  H.  Callender  (annual),  Mrs.  B.  C.  Vose,  Cash 
and  Isaac  Fenno,  $5  each;  A  Young  Lady,  $6; 
friends  from  Danvirs,  $3 ;  little  girls  through  Miss 
S.  F.  Perry,  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  A  Friend,  Miss  O. 
A.  Prescott  and  A  Little  Boy  and  Girl,  $2  each ; 
Miss  Williams's  kindergarten,  Worcester,  $1.75; 
children  of  Cottage-place  kindergarten  No.  2, 
S1.18:  Master  Charles  Winslow  and  two  other  boyS, 
(Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  Swampscott,  Harry  Vose  and 
through  L.  Bridgman,  $1  each;  Master  Walter  J. 
Trowbridge,  75  cents.  Previously  acknowledged, 
$05,992.39.    Total,  $78,232.32. 

I  All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Roxbury  is 
now  completed,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  19th  of 
April.  Ten  children  have  been  admitted,  and 
more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their  support 
are  supplied.  The  debt  incurred  for  finishing  the 
house  and  improving  the  grounds  has  been  paid. 
Five  thousand  dollars  is  needed  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  which  should  be  provided 
for  by  a. permanent  fund  of  $100,000.  The  first 
thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose  has  already  been 
received  from  Mrs.  William  Wilkins  Warren. 
Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  annual  sub- 
scriptions, are  most  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

l  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,     i 
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AVKSUVAaLiVi  rotnvi;  JIASTIPF,  flva 
momhsolil,  belonging  to  (lie  Kliidergnrton  for  tlia 
bllml,  wits  stolon  from  their  grounds  in  Roxhury  on  Sun- 
day nflornoon.  Anv  information  concerning  linn  will  |jo 
1  i  Ivod,  Hnd  lile  return  liberally  rewnrdod- 
KINDERGARTEN  1<0R  THE  BLIMJ,  Day  street, Roxj 
bury. 
Juno  27.  it 


1    - —  Little  JUss  Lilian  Shuman,  youngest  daughter  of  ) 
iMr.  A.  Shurnao,  aided  by  her  playmate,  Hilda  Fried- 1 
man,  and  several  other  llttlo  mtsEes,  hold  a  fair  on  ! 
i Wednesday  last  at  the  Ocean  House,  Swamnscott,  In 
|ald  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.    The  Charitable  , 
Utile  ones  were  effectively  assisted  by  Mrs.  I'irier  and 
by  all  the  ladiee  and  gentlemen  at  the  Ocean  House, 
whose  generous  "purchases  and  donations  enabled  the 
children  to  net  the  sum  of  $03.71,  which  amount  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Auaenos  by  the  petite  projector  of  the. 
TOterprUe.    Well  done  llttlo  folks ! 

iBOSTON  HERALlT 

THURSDAY.    JCI/V    7,    1887. 


A  SECOND  LAURA  BRIDGEMAN. 


Legislation    in   Aid   of    Blind 
Deaf  Mutes. 


Edith   M.  Thomas  and  Her 
Proposed  Education. 


Some    Reminiscences    of    Dr. 
Samuel  Howe's  School. 


Early  last  year  the  state  educational  hoard 
and  the  Legislature  had  laid  before  them  a 
most  peculiar  and  sad  case  of  affliction  which 
required  special  educational  provision,  the 
details  of  which  are  doubtless  familiar  to 
many  people.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
necessities  of  bllDd  deaf  mutes  fln  regard  to 
education,  which  had  lone  heen  obvious,  had 
to  be  met,  for  up  to  that  time  no  special  case 
of  the  kind  had  demanded  attent'on.  It 
seemed  almost  a  strange  thing  that  the  need 
had  not  been  foreseen  when  the  education  of 
Laura  bridgemau  in  this  city  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe  had  brought  much  attention  to  this 
complication  of  afflictions,  which,  happily,  Is 
not  common.  The  amendment  was  passed 
March  27,  and  the  first  to  receive  Its  | 
benefits  was  Ultle  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas 
ol  Maplewoocl,  Mass.,  she  being  about  7  years 
of  age  at  that  time.  She  was  chc  nainesaite  of 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  the  well  known  writer. 
From  the  peculiar  analogies  of  the  two  cases 
she  has  been  commonly  called  "the  second 
Laura  Bridgemau,"  and  the  meeting  between 
the  two  so  strangely  Isolated  people  was  a 
most  affecting  one— the  gray  haired  blind 
woman,  who  had  received  such  wonderful  en- 
lightenment and  Intelligence  in  her  youth  ca- 
ressing the  Utile  blind  and  speechless  child 
who  was  Just  about  to  euter  the  same  myste- 
rious school,  where,  out  of  the  darkness  of 
night  and  the  silence  of  death,  the  mlna  and 
soul  should  yet  make  evident,  by  sym- 
bol or  impression,  their  desires  and 
acquirements.  The  helpful  sympa- 
thy—that sympathy  of  like  suffering 
extended  by  Laura  Bridgeman  In  me  wrliten 
wish  iliat  she  initiht  become  the  teacher  and 
helper  of  tnls  child,  was  indeed  touching,  and 
time  alone  may  tell  how  well  this  second 
child  may  emulate  the  learning  of  the  first. 
As  pioneer,  Laura  Bridgemau  has  made  the 
path  easier  for  her  follower,  although  the 
essential  differences  of  character,  the  vari- 
ation and  improvement  in  methods  of  blind 
deal  mule  instruction  may  impede  or  assist 
the  progress  of  this  second 

Blind  and  Mute  T*ilsrviiu 
after  knowledge  ana  its  outward  expressions. 
While,  however,  the  eases  are  nearly  parallel 
as  to  the  time  that  Instruction  began,  several 
facts  which  might  be  but  of  minor  Importance 
in  simple  deaf  mute  instruction  have  a  special 
bearing  In  these  Instances,  one  of  these  being 
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hki    child  until  two 

n  lost  the  laconics  of  sight 
and  hearing  at  the  age  of  2  years,  in  conse- 
uuencu  ol  a  severe  Illness,  from  whffeh  she 
did  not  fully  recover  until  she  was  almost  4 
years  of  age  She  was  naturally  unite  Imita- 
tive, and  learned  to  distinguish  many  articles 
by  touch,  to  follow  the  ucilous  and  move- 
ments of  her  mother,  assliewa3  engaged  in 
household  duties,  to  sew  anu  to  knit.  By  the 
Invitation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  she  came  to 
his  school  for  the  blind,  which  was  theq 
located  on  Pleasant  street  in  the  cliy  proper. 
In  1837,  at.  which  time  she  was  about  8  years 
of  age.  Dr.  Howe  wrote  In  an  article  pre- 
pared for  a  magazine  after  the  success  of  his 
venture  was  assured: 

"There  was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  adopted, 
either  to  go  on  and  build  UD  a  language  of 
signs  on    tne  basis  of  the  natural  language 
which  she  had  already  herself  commenced, 
or  to  teach  her  the  purely  arbitrary  language 
In  common  use;  that  Is,  to  give  her  a  sign  lor 
every  individual  thing,  or  to  give  her  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters,  by  the  combination  of  which 
she  might  express  her  idea  of  the  existence, 
and  the  mode  and  oouditioii  of  existence  of 
anything.    The  former  would  have  been  easy 
hut  very  Ineffectual;  the  latter  seemed  very 
difficult,  but  If  accomplished,  very  effectual. 
f  determined,  therefore,  to   try   the   latter. 
Common  articles,  such  as  a  book  or  key,  hav- 
ing their  names    printed   In    raised   letters, 
fastened  to  them,   were  first   given   to   her. 
These  she  felt  carefully,   and   after   a  time 
came  to  associate  In  her  mind  the  name  and 
the  thing.    Then  detached  labels  having  the 
same  names  were  given  her,   and   she   soon 
perceived  their  similarity  to  the  nrsr,  and 
learned  to  place  the  name  upon  the  article  to 
which  It  belonged.    Then  single  letters  were 
given  her,  and  she  learned  to  arrange  them  so 
as  to  spell  the  names.    Hitherto  the  process 
had  been  mechanical,  but  now  her  intellect 
began  to  work— she  perceived  that  here   was 
a  way  by  which  she  could  herself  make  no  a 
sign  of  anything  that  was  In  her  own  mind 
and   show   It   to   another    mind,      and      at 
once    her     countenance     lighted    up    with 
a  human  expression.    I  saw  that  the  great 
obstacle   was  overcome.    Metal  types  were 
next  furnished  her,  and  when  she  had  learned 
to  use  them  she  began  to  be  instructed  in  the 
finger  alphabet.    This  she  learned  easily  and 
quickly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  could 
herself  spell  out  sentences  rapidly,  as  well  as 
understand   others.    But    her    development 
was   very   slow  as   compared  wltb  ordinary 
blind  children ;  when  she  had  heen  two  years 
at  the  institution  she  knew  about  as  much  of 
language  as  a  child  of  3  years  old.    She  had  a 
teacher  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  her,  and 
every  aid  which  those  In  charge  of  her  knew 
how  to  give." 
Little  Edith  had  always  Deen,  and  is  still,  a 
Very  Britjht  and  Lively  Cltild, 
but  when  about  i  year3  of  age  was  attacked 
with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  of  most 
mallanant  types.    Her  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  she  lay  for  a  long  time  In  an  unconscious 
state,  from  which  she  rallied,  with  sightless 
eyes  and  gradual  loss  of  hearing,  smell  and 
speech.    She  is  not  exactly  dumb,  for  she  has 
been  able  to  speak  distinctly,  and  had  learned 
many  words  before  her  illness;   but,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  hearing,  these  became  incoherent, 
degenerating   at  last  into   a"  series  of  half- 
articulate  repetitions  and  mutterlngs.  Under 
the  Influence  of  some  strong  excitement  or 
great  pleasure  she  will  even  now  speak  dis- 
tinctly ana  intelligently  at  times,  but  such 
moments  are  rare.    Her  recovery  from  her 
Illness  was  very  slow,  but  she  soon  resumed 
her  acllve  ways,  and  became  quite  a  romp 
among  her   little    playmates.    Despite   her 
blinouess,  she  would  climb  trees  and  go  about 
the  house  and  erounds  with  seemingly  the 
full  assurance  of  a  child  blessed  with  sight, 
acquiring  with  creat  rapidity  that  acute  sense 
of  touch  which  constitutes  her  only  means  of 
information.  Since  her  Illness  6he  has  always 
dressed  and  fed  herself,  and  made  herself 
quite  useful  in  work  about  the  house,  in  run- 
ning errands,  etc.,  while  needlework,  in  con- 
nection with  dressing  dolls,  has  been  her  fa- 
vorite amusement.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  this  child  takes  great  delight  In  her 
own  clothes,  for  what  in  others  might  be  an 
inordinate    concern .  for    personal    appear- 
ance    is    In     her     case     nut     the     devel- 
opment   of    the    sole    sense     by     which 
she     oan     receive     or     give     Impressions 
of  her  thought.    As  soon  as  the  Legislature 
authorized  her  education  at  the  state's  ex-  | 
pense  she  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  j 
Prof.  Andrew  A.  Park  at  his  pleasant  home  in  I 
South  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  but  when  the  next 
term  of  the  Perkins'   Institute  for  the  Blind 
opens  In  September,  she  will  commence  her  [ 
school  lite  at  that  institution,  nnder  the  care  ' 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law.  Prof. 
Park  was  one  of  the  nine  scholars  who  formed 
the   first   class  ever   taughtln  Dr.  Howe's 
school,  and  is  a  most  able  and  estimable  old 
geutlemau,  widely  known  as 

An  Instructor  for  tne  Blind 
In  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
has  managed  the  farm  upon  which  he  lives 
for  many  years  with  the  assistance  of  his 
sons,  and  to  see  him  going  about  the  place 
giving  directions  here  or  there,  or  attending 
to  this  or  that  detail  of  the  worK,  one  would 
hardly  believe  him  sightless.  Even  In  his  ad- 
vanced age  he  has  taken  great  delight  in  ln- 

.,.iinimn  rhA  Hftlrt  t,lrl  in  T.hft  first  itftrw  of  her 


,  care  of  Mrs.  Pai: 

i    laan    die'.  .   _, 

matting  her  a  fearless,  active  and  periecny 
child,  a  feature  of  true  education, 
which.  allhoUEh  eenerally  much  neidjeted, 
has  an  Important  and  perfectly  legitimate 
nlace  In  every  scheme  of  education. 

the  erood  lonuue  of  a  representative 
KKALD  to  accompany  Mrs.  Thomas 
udoii  a  recent  visit  to  her  child,  and  spend  a 
nwst  enjoyable  afternoon  In  the  company  ot 
Mr  Park  and  his  family.  It  reminded  one 
ver'v  strongly  of  the  Interview  Dickens  has  so 
graphically  described  in  bis  »Ai 
Notes"  between  Mrs.  Bridgeman  and  her 
child  when  Edith,  who  seemed  to  divine  that 
strangers  were  In  the  room,  came  running  to 
the  table  where  her  mother  sat.  and  com- 
menced passing  her  bands  over  her  lace  and 
her  dress,  her  lace  lighting  up  at  Ihe  touch  of 
anv  familiar  material  or  ornament,  and  put- 
ting 0  i  an  appearance  ot  perplexity  when  the 
restless  little  fingers  encountered  anything 
which  was  not  fully  Identified  with  t, 
of  her  mother,  as  she  had  last  inspected  It 
The  recognition  was  not  quite  so  long  a  proc- 
ess though,  as  that  with  which  every  one  Is 
familiar,  tor  all  this  reasoning  pro  and  con 
only  occupied  a  few  seconds,  and  In  another 
moment  the  busy  hands  ceased  their  work  of 
Identification  and  were  clasped  behind  the 
mother's  head.     The 

Little  Arma  Were  Around  Her  Heck. 
and  mother  and  daughter  wero  clasped  in  a 
fond  embrace.  Then  the  visitor  received  at- 
tention, after  a  little  while,  and  it  was  indeed 
an  interesting  study  to  watch  the  expression 
of  the  child's  lace  as  she  vainly 
sought  to  Identify  her  wltb  one  of  ber 
aunts,  who  was  somewhat  similar  In 
height  ana  form,  buttbe.are3«  and  ornaments 
were  strange  and  unknown  to  her.  so  that, 
afier  a  most  rigid  examination,  which  ex- 
tended, literally,  from  the  crown  of  the  nead 
to  the  visitor's  feet,  she  went  back  to  her 
mother's  side  again.  With  an  absent-mind- 
edness, excusable  under  the  circumstances, 
the  visitor  had,  during  this  time,  taken  her 
watch  from  Its  pocket,  and  held  It  10  the 
child's  ear,  forgetting  that,  unlike  other 
children,  she  could  not  hear  the  "tick,  tick," 
which  always  delights  them,  and  makes  tlwn 
Imitate  its  sound  In  speech.  Alter  holding  it  for 
a  little  while.  Edith  put  li  bacK  into  Its  owner's 
bands,  with  the  words,  uttered  with  a  dis- 
tinctness, which  was  almost  startling:  "Put 
It  back  in  again— out  it  back  in 
again!"  She  bad,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  spoken  aloud  distinctly,  al- 
though duclng  the  rest  ot  the  visit  she  said 
nothing  except  to  make  the  peculiar  sounds 
by  which  she  expresses  pleasure  or  distress. 
One  Incident  of  the  visit  may  be  repeated 
here,  Because  of  the  Insight  it  stives  into  tie 
method  pursued  by  her  Instructors  in  asso- 
elating  Ideas  in  this  little  girl's  mind,  ihe 
visitor's  dress  was,  of  course,  arranged  over 
a  tournure  composed  of  steels,  wires,  and  the 
sundry  other  contrivances  by  which  the  fash- 
ionable feminine  form  Is  wont  to  be  graced  (?) 
In  these  modern  days,  and  this  was  a  source 
of  gvea't  Inquiry  to  her  young  and  unsophisti- 
cated mind.  She  would  bring  Mrs.  Park's 
hands  to  the  back  of  the  visitor's  chair  and 
look  up  in  her  face  as  if  inquiring  the 
"wherefore  of  lhls  thusness."  Mrs.  Park's 
method  of  enllsrhtenment  was  most  wise  and 
simple:  Taking  Edith's  best  beloved  duU.she 
had  In  a  moment,  almost,  cut  a  piece  from  an 
old  corset,  run  a  string  through  the  top  of  it 
and 

Tied  It  Around  the  Waist  of  the  Doll, 
so  that  Miss  Angelina's  dress  hung  iu  the 
most  approved  French  style.  Then  Mrs. 
Park  gave  it  into  the  hands  ot  the  Inquisitive 
little  midget,  and  from  raised  rroe  bad 
formed  the  word  "bustle."  Leading  ber  to 
the  table  she  made  her  touch  the  back  of  the 
visitor's  dress,  the  doll's  bustle  andjlhe  word 

which  stood  for  It  alternately,  aud  the  little 
daughter  of  Eve  was  satisfied.  I  his  may  ap- 
pear trivial,  if  not  Indelicate,  In  print,  but 
every  expressed  Inquiry  of  her  active  rmud 
has  to  be  met  in  a  similar  way,  and  any  or- 
rortunity  to  establish  the  identity  of  anv  ob- 
ject with  tbe  sign  which  stands  for  It  ana  the 
letters  which  compose  that  sisn  is  not  al- 
lowed to  pass  unheeded  by  her  Instructors. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  interesting  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Park,  many,  facts  and  Inci- 
dents were  brought  out  -concerning  the 
progress  made  in  the  methods  ot  blino.  and 
deaf-mute  Instruction. 

"Do  you  know  that,  although  raised-letter 
books  were  invented  In  France  about  1784 
very  few  books  have  been  published  until 
lately?  They  were  very  bulky  and  costly, 
too.  The  letters  were  so  large  that  tne  New 
Testament  used  to  make  ntne  larse  folios. 
Why,  I  remember  the  time  when  there  were 
only  three  books  In  Dr.  Howe's  school— that 
wasjwben  It  was  first  s'arted — one  was  a  gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  the  other  a  book  of  extracts 
from  English  authors,  and  I've  almost  forgot- 
ten what  tbe  other  volume  was.  a 
primer  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  limik. 
There  was  a  set  of  mathematical  diagrams, 
and  these  'hings  were  the  nucleus  of  tne  fine 
library  which  they  have  now  over  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute.  When  Laura  Bridgeman 
came  to  the  school,  it  was  simply  an  experi- 
ment on  the  part  of  good  old  Dr.  Howe.  He 
had  very  little  hope  of  teaching  her  as  much 
as  he  did,  luit  all  that  was  accomplished  bv 
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I  'mm  imief  case  gives  Hods  tor  every  parallel 
|i   one.    Ecile  Is  the  first  to  receive  instruction 

II  at  tbe  slate's  expense. 

JI'  Is  a  Step  in  the  Right  direction, 
•enough.    The  state  is  just  as  much  bound  to 
educate  her,  and  others  like  her,  whatever  it 
may  cost,  as  It  is  to  send  more  fortunate  chil- 
dren to  the  common  schools." 

When  asked  if  eases  lime  these  were  not 
rare,  he  replied :  "Yes  and  no.  You  see,  the 
trouble  Is  that  it  is  rare  that  all  but  one  of  the 
senses  are  lost  by  illness,  without  the  brain 
being  affected.  Some  that  are  called  idiots 
may  be  but  deaf  and  blind  mutes,  whose 
training  and  education  have  been  neglected, 
ibe  census  of  Waives  three  ess83  known  at 
that  time  to  be  wllhtn  the  commonwealth. 
One  was  Laura  Brldgeman,  the  second  was 
Idiotic,  nothing  was  known  about  the  third. 
Sluce  Edie's  case  was  brought  up  at  the  State 
House,  another  case  has  been  found.  There's 
a  boy  at  Salem— Eawin  Knolan,  but  he  was 
sent  outside  the  state  to  the  Hartford  scnool 
for  the  blind,  although  there  was  an  attempt 
to  secure  his  education  at  the  ClarKe  Insti- 
tute at  Hartford,  where  his  brother  was  edu- 
cated; so  that  Edie's  is  the  filth  case  of  the 

I  Kiua  in  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  we  know 

]  now.' 

j      When  asked  as  to  Edie's  prospects  for  ad- 

i  vancement  he  said:    "She  isn't  inclined  fo 

<  study  as  Laura  was.  She's  too  active.  If  any- 
*  thing,  and  wants  to  work  all  the  time.    Times 

<  when  she  asks  after  :  something  she  wants  to 
i  Sna,„°,ut  about  are  tne  tlmes  to  teach  her. 
?  She  11  learn  through  work  more  than  through 
i  books.  Why,  it  will  be  just  like  the  differ- 
ence between  a  boy  who  goes  to  school  all  ills 

(  Hie,  and  one  who  goes  out  into  the  world  de- 
f  termined  to  learn  all  he  can— tbe  boy  who 
,  didn't  study  from  books  may  beat  the  other. 
'•It  depends  on  the  boy.  So  it  depends  on 
i  Edie's  training  and  Edie  herself.  She's  nat- 
t  urally  bright,  and  wants  to  be  doing  all  the 
i  lime.    She'll 

»o  Wonders  for  Herself 

g  Dy  and  by.  There  was  a  short  ladder  left 
*j  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  house  the  other 
^  day.  Some  one  had  been  putting  up  screens 
at  the  chamber  windows.  She  came  to  the 
ladder  and  commenced  to  climb,  while  they 
watched  her.  When  she  felt  the  window  she 
came  carefully  down  again.  Then  she 
came  Into  the  house,  ran  upstairs  and 
went  feeling  every  window  on  that  side  of  the  ' 
house  for  the  ladder,  and  when  she  found  the 
window  that  It  leaned  against  she  was  as 
happy  as  If  she'd  found  a  gold  mine.  That's 
tne  way  she'll  learn,  but  the  blindness  is 
nothing  to  being  deal  ana  dumb.  We  who 
can  talk,  and  talk  so  carelessly,  don't  know 
what  conversation  Is  worth  lor  cultivation  of 
thought  and  information.  I  can  walk  as 
though  I  saw,  because  I  can  hear  the  echo  of 
my  footstep,  and  know  whether  it  Is  a  wall,  a 
bush  or  a  piece  of  furniture  I  am  passing  by 
its  sound.  What  I  should  like  to  see  others 
can  tell  me  about,  out  she  has  to  just  wonder 
and  wonder  in  spite  of  all  thatsan  be  done  to 
help  her.  She  cannot  help  making  progress 
at  the  school.  We've  arranged  to  have  one 
of  the  blind  pupils  come  down  here  for  the 
summer  and  get  acquainted  with  Edie,  so 
that,  when  school  commences,  Edie  won't 
be  lonely." 

Alter  a  little  while  the  old  gentleman  rises, 
puts  on  the  bat  which  Edie  has  brought  him 
for  this  is  her  way  of  teasing  him  to  go  out. 
"What  a  tease  you  are  for  going  walking'" 
he  laughingly  says,  as  she  takes  his  hand. 
"I've  had  to  take  her  to  the  door  and  hold  her 
hand  out  in  the  rain  today,  so  as  to  explain 
wily  she  hasn't  been  able  to  go  belore.  She's 
found  out  somehow  that  it  has  cleared  uo. 
Uuuss  I'll  take  those  papers  up  to  John's 
mother"— so  they  set  out  up  the  road,  the 
blind  leading  the  blind,  but  as  If  to  contro- 
vert even  the  gospel  (taken  literally),  neither 
falls  Into  the  ditch.  In  thejflrst  place  there  is 
no  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  country  road 
radiant  In  the  glory  of  June's  flowering 
hedges.  Both  walk  as  If  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  safety,  and  even  as  if  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  the  scene.  A  wonderful  pict- 
ure this!— extreme  youth  and  old  age  walk- 
ing hand  In  hand,  with  the  strong 
sympathetic  bonds  of  blindness  and 
sorrow  between  them.  Nay,  ihere  is 
hardly  sorrow,  for  they  stand  in  their  aspects 
of  fearlessness  and  enjoyment  as  recipients 
of  that  spiritual  insight,  that  possibility  and 
development  of  inner  sight  and  speech,  which 
Is  naueht  else  but  the  gift  and  the  spirit  of 
God.  Soou  they  are  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
wayside  shrubbery,  these  two,  who,  being 
blind,  yet  see.  Only  the  eyes  which  gaze  after 
them  All  with  tears  at  the  sight,  we,  whose 
physical  vision  perceives  not  ihe  glory  which 
Ue3  beyond,  whose  snlritual  eyes  see  not  the 
hidden  truths  of  affliction,  and  whose  faith 
despite  mauifold  blessings,  Is  nothing  to 
theirs,  who  have  Just  disappeared  from  sight. 
Truly  -a  little  child  shall  lead  them !" 


Boston  aiming  ^raacllcr. 

THURSDAY.   AUGUST  18,  1887. 
THE  NEW  KINDERGARTEN. 


Important    Improvements     in   Progress— The 
Perkins  lnsti  vtion. 

Yes,  it  is  truly  wondei  i.il.  A  large  brick 
building  and  a  beautiiiil  level  lawn  of  some  60 
feet  in  every  direction,  is  what  meets  the  eye  on 
reaching  the  new  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  street, 
Jamaica  Plain.  Less  than  two  years  ago  the 
writer  accompanieda  little  picnic  party'  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  present  substantial  edifice 
is  raised.  The  building  was  at  that  time  under 
contemplation.  Tte  site  now  occupied  by  the 
kindergarten  was  then  an  irregular  ledge  of  the 
roughest  k'nd  of  Roxbury  stone,  projecting 
above  the  present  level  a  distance  of  15  fcst. 
The  place  was  a  tangled  mass  of  wild  shrubbery, 
and  vines  struggling  for  supremacy.  A  great 
transformation  has  taken  place,  and  now  beau- 
tiful floweis  daree  in  the  suuligk  and  adoru 
tbe  foreground  of  the  massive  brick  structure, — 
the  new  lsiudergaileu. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the 
thoroughly  substantial  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing, but  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  it  is  built  so  near  the  street,  yet  this 
is  obviated  by  the  fact  that  this  is  only  the  first 
of  the  buildings  that  will  form  the  Planch  Of 
the  present  institution.  The  visitor  is  directed 
to  the  workroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  No. 
37  Avuii  Street,  where  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
houses  is  teen. 

A  house  similar  to  the  one  erected  will  he 
boilt,  with  two  corresponding  ones  in  the  rear, 
and  the  main  building,  ample  in  proportion, 
will  form  the  central  figure,  and  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  highway  to  satisfy  ail 
critical  taste,  as  the  whole  will  form,  when 
completed,  a  fine,  effective  group.  About  five 
years  ago  Superintendent  M.  Anagnos  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  new  kindergarten  as  a  necessity 
to  meet  the  wants  of  little  blind  children,  and 
communicated  his  plans  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  press  department,  Mr.  Dennis  Reardon, 
one  of  tbe  corner-stones  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion, a  blind  man,  who  is  gifted  with  a  fertility 
of  constructive  power,  and  the  present  outline 
is  his'conception.  It  is  certainly  a  great  pro- 
ject, but  what's  well  begun  is  half  done ;  and 
\  when  the  persistent  appeal  of  one  man,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  aroused  the  spirit  of  Boston,  and  by 
raising  $79,000  had  cancelled  the  debt  of  both 
house  and  land,  it  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  remainder  of  the  houses  will  be  built,  as  he 
has  unbounded  faith  in  the  benevolence  and 
philanthropy  of  the  citizens  to  carry  to  comple- 
tion what  has  been  so  well  commenced.  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  devoted  20  years  of  his  life  in  the 
interest  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

About  20  men  are  busily  at  work  on  the 
grounds,  with  steam  crushers  and  drills,  remov- 
ing boulders.  The  estate  covers  an  area  of  over 
six  acres,  a  part  of,  which  is  full  of  rocks,  and  it 
will  take  a  long  time  before  the  land  can  all  be 
brought  to  the  required  grade. 

Carpenters  are  also  at  work  in  putting  an 
addition  to  an  old  house  on  the  grounds.  It  is 
a  very  old  building,  judging  from  its  gambrel- 
shaped  roof  and  general  architecture,  but  when 
modernized  will  be  much  more  desirable  for 
occupancy.  The  inspection  of  the  kindergarten 
by  the  writer  commenced  at  the  basement  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  apartments,  and  in  the  entirety 
the  building  is  thoroughly  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose. The  schoolrooms  are  very  attractive, 
and  the  walls  in  various  apartments  decorated 
with  pictures,  the  gift  of  a  blind  gentleman. 

There  seems  no  lack  of  comfort,  and  yet 
there  is  no  unnecessary  display,  merely  need- 
ful requirements  for  such  elementary  training 
as  will  fit  children  for  more  advanced  work  in 
the  institution. 

Qualified  teachers  have  been  obtained,  and 
the  blind  childri.  i  will  be  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  powers.  , 

AT  THE  PARENT  INSTITUTION. 

In   South   Boston   necessary   repairs  are  in  j 
progress  at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  both  the 
main  building  and  in  the  cottages,  which  will  j 
be  completed  before  the  school  reopens.    A  va- 


riety of  changes  are  about  to  take  place  among 
the  teachers.  Miss  Abbie  J.  Dillingham,  the 
principal  teacher  in  the  girls'  workroom,  has 
obtained  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year. 

She  has  been  over  25  years  in  the  institution, 
and  her  worth  ant'  work  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. She  is  so  painstaking,  sympathetic  and 
patient,  that  it  is  no  wonder  she  is  beloved  by 
her  pupils.  Laura  Bridgman,  who  is  spending 
her  vacation  with  her  aged  mother  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  in  a  recent  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  expresses  profound  regret  at  the 
necessity  which  compels  Miss  Dillingham's 
absence.  Miss  Bridgman  takes  a  very  active 
part  in  the  work  department.  During  the 
absence  of  Miss  Dillingham  Miss  Cora  L.  Davis 
will  serve  as  principal  of  the  department,  and 
will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Margaret  Morrison  of 
Salem,  who  was  recently  engaged  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  boys'  department  the  place  of  Mr. 
Hurlburt  has  been  vacated,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Morey 
will  be  his  successor. 

Miss  Harriet  D.  Burgess,  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  girls'  department,  who  was  recently  mar- 
ried, will  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Sarah  Lilley. 
Miss  D.  B.  Upsom,  a  music  teacher,  has  also  re- 
signed to  enter  the  matrimonial  sphere  and 
Miss  Bertha  Reed  takes  her  place. 

Very  great  interest  is  maintained  by  Super- 
intendent Anagnos  in  the  welfare  of  the  grad- 
uates, and  he  is  more  than  pleased  with  the 
success  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan  in  instructing 
a  deaf-and-dumb  child  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  This 
child  is  but  seven  years  old,  and  in  the  course 
of  seven  months  she  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  language  to  express  elementary 
ideas,  and  is  making  astonishing  progress  in 
several  primary  studies.  She  lost  those  senses 
when  only  a  few  months  old,  and  in  quickness 
of  perception,  thjist  of  knowledge  and  eager- 
ness tc  become  acquainted  with  every  surround- 
ing, she  is  even  superior  to  Laura  Bridgman. 
Miss  Sullivan  is  engaged  as  governess  in  the 
family,  and  is  recovering  her  sight  sufficiently 
to  attend  to  her  duties. 

A  very  interesting  and  promising  case  is  that 
of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  who  will  be  received 
in  the  institution  in  September,  and  who  gradu- 
ally became  blind  and  then  deaf.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  is  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  pupils. 
Intellectual  improvement  is  aided  by  manual 
training.  Valuable  mechanical  knowledge  is 
attained,  and  in  many  cases  a  trade  is  ac- 
quired and  the  pupil  made  self-supporting. 


THE   SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

______       September  24,  1887. 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHU\ 

\ 
SETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


By  Elizabeth  Portek,  GotrLD. 

Those  who  are  privileged  to  attend  an  annual  com-i 
mencement  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu-i 
eetts  School  for  the  Blind,  have  before  them  an  object! 
lesson  of  surprisa  and  interest  unsurpassed  in  the  annals| 
of  educational  work.     That  of  this  year,  which  occurred1 
at  the  Tremonfc  Temple,  in  Boston,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  7,  wbs  made  even  more  impressive  than  usual  by 
the  presence  of  the  ten  little  children,  constituting  the 
membership  of  the  kindergarten  recently  added  to  the 
institution.     The  build'ng  for  this,  which  was  built  on 
a  delightful  location  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day^ 
Streets,  Roxbury,  was  dedicated  on  the  19th  of  April,1 
and  opened  to  pupils  on  the  3d  of  May.    Through  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  friends  of  the  movement,  it  is  [ 
now  free  from  debt.     But  as  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  I 
of  the  institution,  said  in  his  earnest  plea  at  the  com- 
mencement  exercises,  they  weie  anxious  to  raise  a  per- 
manent  fund  for  its  support,  that  all  unnecessary  anx-  I 
iety  might  be  removed  from  the  general  care  attending  ' 
their  labors. 

The  importance  of  this  kindergarten  can  only  be  esti- 1 


mated    by  the    fnot  Lliat  never  lioforp.   un«ler"any  alct," 
either  private,  municipal,  state,  or  national,   has  the 
way  been  opened  for  the  education  of  blind  children! 
under  ten  years  of  age.     This,  with  the  fact  that  the( 
practical  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  tlje  most  effective 
for  such,  because  the  most  suggest.ve,  makes  the  year 
of  this  addition  to  the  Perkins  Institution  a  marked  one 
in  its  history.      It  is  the  beginning  of  greater  things  yet 
in  store,  since  it  comes  nearer  the  secret  of  this  cen- 
tury's educational  work,  the  development  of  the  child. 
As  I  looked  upon  these  little  sightless  children  work- 
ing out  in  clay  tha  ideas  they  expressed  in  song.  I  could 
but  think  of  what  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnoi— the  lamented 
wife  of  the  director — once  said  in  a  discussion  we  were 
having  on  the  philosophy  of  restoration.      "  Why,''  said 
she,  with  her  sweet  smile  and   beautiful  enthusiasm, 
"  the  greatest  hope  of  restoration  lies  in  the  children. 
They  are    nearer  the  source  of  light.   I  believe  that 
Christianity's  work  will  not   be  fulfilled  until  all  the 
senses  which  have  become  deadened  can  be  restored,  for 
to  restore  is  Christianity's  gr< at  province— to  restore  even 
in  the  physical  r^alm.     To  doubt  tliis  delays  progress 
for  generations,  just  as  to  believe  it  hastens  progress." 

The  conversation  then  branched  out  into  the  realm  of 
heredity,  by  which,  through  acquired  force  becoming 
an  inheritance,  I  was  led  to  see  as  never  before  the  pos- 
sible fulfilling  of  prophecy  that  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
man,  poor,  fallen  man,  wherever  found,  was  gradually 
to  be  lifted  to  a  normal  physical,  as  well  as  to  a  finer 
spiritual  condition. 

Mrs.  Anagnos'  sweet  thought,  born,  as  I  so  well  knew, 
oat  of  pure  love  and  help  for  the  unfortuuate,  thus  made 
clearer  to  me  the  necessity  of  an  unbounded  faith  in 
Christianity's  power  to  do  such  a  work,  f vr  without  its 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  Nand  sympathy,  such  fruition 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

This  matter  has  also  a  practical  illustration  in  the 
wonderful  beginnings  now  manifest  in  teaching  the 
dumb  to  speak.  No  one  can  visit  such  institutions  as 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Boston,  the 
Clarke  Institution,  at  Northampton,  or  the  National 
College,  Kendall  Green,  at  Washington,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  value  of  human  patience  and  sym- 
pathy working  in  love's  name,  for  the  restoration  of  a 
deadened  sense.  And  all  this  work  is  yet  initsinfancy. 
No  one  can  dream  what  shall  be.  Another  Laura  Bridg- 
man-  -if  such  there  can  be — will  talk.  Indeed,  it  was 
with  a  thrill  of  joy  I  recently  heard  this  wonderful 
woman  say,  in  a  clear  voice  :  "Doctor  B."— two  words 
she  had  learned  years  ago  ;  also,  "baby,  baby."  These 
she  said  feelingly,  as  a  baby's  hammock  was  put  into 
her  hands.  But  this  was  all.  The  fingers  went  on  in 
their  silent  work  receiving  and  giving  the  only  mes- 
sages for  further  thought. 

I  recall  the  joy  she  manifested  upon  receiving  a  hand- 
ful of  beautiful  pansies.  After  pinning  them  upon  her 
bosom,  she  quickly  caught  the  hand  of  her  companion, 
and  said,  in  her  way,  "I  don't  know  as  the  purple  har- 
monizes with  the  red  bow  I  have  on."  Such  quick 
thought  and  fine  discrimination  are  not  always  found  in 
those  who  have  all  their  senses  in  working  order 

I  was  amazed  at  the    rapidity  of  thought  passing 
through  her  mind,  as  it  revealed  itself  in  expressions  of 
||  her  face  and  manner. 

There  seems  to  me  no  grander  fruio  of  successful  eo,- 
Beaver  under  the  greatest  natural  obstacles,  than  this 
shut-up  soul  now  able  to  give  and  receive  impressions 
mainly  through  the  sense  of  feeling.  As  in  total  darkness 
-and  siteuce  she  sat  upon  the  platform  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement exercises,  listening— ah,  cm  I  say  that?— 
yes,  listening  through  the  constant  action  of  h=r  fingers 
with  a  receptive  companion,  she  unconssciottsly  left  an 
impression  tipoti  those  who  saw  her  which  no  words  can 
express.  It  seems1  to  trie  to  be  a  profound  privilege  of  a 
life-time,  to  have  seen  this  -Wonderful  monument  of 
loving,  patient  endeavor.  No  wonder  that  Charles  Dick- 
ens went  over  to  South  Boston  to  see  her,  and  was  moved 
to  say  what  he  did  Of  her  and  the  institution,  in  his 


£ 
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'■  American  Not''s."  His  kerr-  imagination  appreciated 
to  the  full,  not  only  her  deprivation  t.'at  the  nlarvel- 
ttfun  work  which  Dr.  Howe  and  others  h  id   done  for 

her. 

To  the  graduating'  elates  «rf  this  year,  consisting  of  one 
young  woman  and  nine  young  men.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 

ithe  presiding  officer,  was  particularly  aptin  his  remarks 

'accompanying  the  presentation  of  diplomas.     While  he 

^deeply  recognized  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  riTrDTomr  *  ^.-r 

would  labor  in  a  world  of  struggle,  he  assured  them  they     A XjJEj    V^JtULiJ.0  X  JlAJS 
had  a  special  mission  to  perform,  that  of  teaching  per- 
severance and  faith  under  difficulties,  while  bring  in- 
spired with  the  worthy  purpose  of  ever  seeking  the  pure 
and  the  true.  _____ 
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PE     KINS   INSTITUTION. 


Annual    Affecting    of    the    Corporation  of  the 
School  for  the  JSlinU,  South  ISostoa. 


Tbe  annual  meeting  of  lbs  Corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  tile  Blind.  supplemented 
by  the  usual  interesting  and  educational  exercises 
of  the  pupils,  drew  a  worthily  appreciative  Cath- 
erine yesterday  afternoon.  At  3  o'clock  the  busi- 
ness meeting  was  held,  the  President,  Dr.  Eliot, 
in  the  chair. 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  was  rendered  and  accepted,  stated 
that  tbe  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  Institution  on  the  1st  of  October 
was  200  against  180  in  October,  1886.  A  year 
ago  the  pupils  numbered  146.  Since  then 
39  have  been  admitted,  counting  the  15  little 
children  who  have  louud  the  neueleus  of  the 
Kindergarten,  and  16  have  been  discharged, 
making  the  number  of  pupils  170;  while  the 
teachers,  workmen  and  employes  number  30. 
The  number  of  applicants  lor  admission  to  the 
sciiool  at  the  reopening,  Sept.  21,  has  been  larger 
than  ever  before,  ami  enough  have  been  received 
to  till  all  the  dormitories  provided  at  the  Dareut 
Institution  In  South  Boston.  The  school  was 
never  in  a  more  sattsiactory  condition.  The  able 
corps  of  teachers,  both  In  the  girls 
and  boys'  department,  In  the  great 
variety  of  branches  nave  done  faithful  service. 
Tile  laculty  of  reading,  both  from  the  line  type 
and  the  Braille  has  been  rapidly  developed.  The 
most  interesting  event  of  the  year  in  the  work  for 
the  blind  has  been  the  completion  of  the  substan- 
tial and  admirable  institution  of  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Huxbury.  During  the  year  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  a  post-graduate  cuurse  has 
been  tried  on  a  very  small  scale  and  with  encour- 
aging results.  Ti.e  plan  opens  a  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  whole  scope  of  education  for  the 
blind.  An  appeal  is  now  made  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  few  scholarships. 

The  finances  are  in  a  good  condition.  Grateful 
acknowledgment  is  made  of  a  legacy  of  $20,000 
left  by  Mr.  Kichard  Perktus,  to  be  known  as  "The 
Richard  Peru  ins  Fund,"  the  Income  of  which  is  to 
be  expended  lor  purposes  of  the  institution. 

The  summary  of  the  treasury  Bhows  the  follow- 
ing: Cash  on  hand  October,  188G.  $36,327  40;  to- 
tal receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  (in- 
oiudhig  collections  of  payable  notes),  S160,oo9  89; 
total  expenditures  and  investments,  $183,308  87  ; 
balance,  $8028  47. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  corporation:  Captain  J.  B.  Thomas,  Major 
W.  H.  Hodgklns.  Zenas  C.  Howlaud,  Colonel 
Herbert  C.  HIU,  B.  K.  Brown,  Mrs.  Motes  A.  How, 
George  B.  Neal,  Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour,  W.  E. 
Barrett. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year,  the  only  change  being  the  substitution 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Thornuike  for  that 
ot  the  late  General  Quiucy  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  President,  John 
Cummiugs;  Treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  Secre- 
tary, At.  Anauuos:  Trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Dr.  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Andrew  P.  P.  ah  nly.  D.D., 
Edward  K.  Perkins,  Henry  S.  Kussell,  James 
Sturgls,  S.  Lothrop  Tiiornkike,  George  W.  Waies. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  highly  enjuyabie 
and  creditable  series  ot  exercises  was  given  in  the 
chapel,  showing,  especially  in  tbe  tending  by 
means  of  raised  letters  and  outlines,  and  In  the 
vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  a  remarkable  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  aptitude  on 
that  of  the  scholars. 


KINDEEGAETEN  TOE  THE  BLIND. 

ENDOWMENT    FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  tbe 
Kindergarten  for  tbe  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  June  13  to  Oct.  1,  1887:  — 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  (fourth  contribution).  gl.OOO.OO 
Proceeds  ot  Miss  Frances  8.  Merrill's  lawn 

party  

Charles  L  Flint 


Mrs.  Amos  A.  Lawrence 

Miss   Lillian   Shaman,  proceeds  of   fair  at 

Swampscott 

Proceedi  of  fair  by  children  of  District  No.  2, 

Little  Compton,  K.I 

Cortes  A.  Darling,  Providence,  R.I 

William  Montgomery  (tonrth  contribution)  .. 

H.  W 

Children  of  the  Brooklyn  (NT.)  Kindergar- 
ten, through  Miss  Sharp 

Miss    M.  B.  Marrett's   Sunday-scbool   class, 

Cambridge 

Sunday-school. Third  Congregational  Society 

of  Cambrldgeport 

Samuel  F.  Standing 

Kindergarten  at  Rlverpolnt,  R.I 

J.  D.  Harrington 

MIbb  Marv  Whitehead 

Ml»8  Emma  Whitehead 

Mrs.  Thow 

Children  of   MIbb   Symonds's  Kindergarten 

(second  contribution) 

Children  of  Rnggles  Street  Kindergarten  — 

Miss  Brooue 

S.  R.  Coffla 

Children  of  Mrs.  Bethmann's  Kindergarten 

(third  contribution) 

Children  of    Melville   Street   Kindergarten, 

through  Miss  E.  Manson 

WUlie  Finney 

Harrington 


231.00 
100  00 
100.00 
100.00 

63.71 

60  00 
26  00 
26  00 
26.00 

17.09 

10.00 

6.10 
6.00 
600 
6.00 
600 
600 
4.00 

3.88 
284 
2  00 
2.00 

1.18 

1.06 
1.01 
1.00 


gl.796.96 


100.00 
1.000.00 


Previously  acknowledged:— 

MlSB  Abby  W.  May,  February,  1S86 , 

Mrs.  William  Wllklnfl  Warren,  Jane,  18S7... 

Total 32,896.96 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  read  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Sir 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Koxbury  is 
now  completed,  and  the  school  has  been  in  oper-  i 
ation  since  the  2d  of  May.  Sixteen  children 
have  been  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as 
the  means  for  their  support  are  supplied.  The 
debt  incurred  for  purchasing  and  grading  the 
land  and  building  and  furnishing  the  house  has 
been  paid  by  the  contributions  hitherto  received. 
Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current 
expenses  of  tbe  year,  which  should  be  provided 
for  by  a  permanent  fund  of  SIOO.OOO.  The  re* 
gift  for  this  purpose  was  received  from  Miss 
Abby  W.  May,  in  February,  1886,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  above  amount,  together  with  that 
of  81,000  received  from  Mrs.  William  Wilkina 
Warren  in  June  last.  Further  donations  to  this, 
as  well  as  annual  subscriptions,  are  most  ear- 
nestly solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by 

Edwabd  Jackson,  Treas., 
178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 
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SATllEDAY,    OCTOBER    38.    1887. 


Kindergarten    for   the    Blind— THe    Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  tab 
Kindergarten   for  the   Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  June  13  to  Oct.  1, 1887: 
Mrs.  William  Appleton  (fourth  c<mtributlon),«Sl,O0O.00 
Pioceeds  of  Miss  Frances  S.  Merrill's  lawn 

party 231.00 


■diaries  L.Flint. 


100.00 
100.0(1 
100.00 

63.71 

60.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

17.09 

10.00 

G.10 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 

3.98 
3.84 
2  00 
2.0Q 

1.18 


1.05 
1.0 1 
1.00 


Mrs.  Amos  A.  Lawrence 

JMiss  Lillian  Shuman,  proceeds  of  fair  at 
Swampscott * 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  children  of  District  No. 
2.  Little  Compton  R.I 

fortes  A.  Darling.  Providence,  K.I 

William  Montgomery  (fourth  contribution), 

H.  V 

Children  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  T.)  Kindergar- 
ten, through  Jliss  Sharp 

Miss  M.  E.  Marrett's  Sunday  school  class, 
Cambridge • 

Sunday  school  of  Third  Congregational  So- 
ciety of  Cambridgeport 

fiamu'el  F.  Standing 

Kindergarten  at  Riverpoint,  R.I — 

J.  D.  Harrington. . 

Miss  Mary  "Wnitenead 

Miss  Emilia  Whitehead.... 

Mrs.  Tbovr 

Children  of  Miss  Symonds's  Kindergarten 
(second  contribution) 

Children  of  Ruggles-street  Kindergarten..,, 

Miss  Brooks t". ,. .... , ,  • » , 

s.r.  coffin., ,i.    ..,.;.::,„,. ... 

C'JIL^S11  of.H&fi.  Bet&MMJB'?  Kindergarten 
\.i..ru  contribution) "'"".Wfll," 

Children    of  Melville-street    KincieiB..^ ~, 

through  Miss  E.  Manson 

"Willie  Finney 

Harrington 


Previously  acknowledged ..$1,79G9G 

Miss  Abbv  W.  May,  February,  1S86 100.00 

Mrs.  William  "Wilkins  Warren,  June,  1887.. .  1,000.00 

Total $2,89G.9G 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inac- 
curacies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  new  kindergarten  building  in  Roxbury  is 
now  completed,  and  the  school  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  the  2nd  of  May.  Sixteen  children  have 
been  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the 
means  for  their  "support  are  supplied.  The  debt 
incurred  for  purchasing  and  grading  the  land, 
and  building  and  furnishing  the  house,  has  been 
paid  by  the  contributions  hitherto  received,  rive 
thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  which  should  be  provided  for 
by  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000.  The  first  gift 
for  this  purpose  was  received  from  Miss  Abby  W. 
May  in  February,  188G,  and  is  included  in  the 
above  amount,  together  with  that  of  $1000  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  William  Wilkins  Warren  in 
June  last.  Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Edward  Jacksox,  Treasurer, 

ITS  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  9,1887. 


LAHGEPUBUGBEQUESTS 

Provisions  of  the  Will  of  the  Late 
George   E.  Downes. 


$82,000  Given  for  Oharitable  and  Edu- 
catior-il  Purposes. 


Cenerous  Ch  .s  Made  to  Many  Boston 
Institutions. 


The  will  o'  he  late  George  E.  Downes  of  Can- 
ton was  fika  at  tne  Probate  Office  in  Dedhaiu  late 
yesterday  atternoon.  It  was  dated  July  6,  1885. 
After  bestowing  numerous  legacies,  amounting  to 
$107,000,  to  Ms  mother  (Caroline),  sister  (Caro- 
line T.)  and  other  relatives  and  personal  friends, 
the  will  makes  the  following  public  bequests: 

"  To  the  Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of 
the  Destitute  on  Tremont  street.  Host  on,  $10,000. 


■I 
— co-rue  Massachusetts  IntnntAs'ynim,   s~- 

To  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  aurt 
Children,  S1O.O00. 

To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union.  $10,000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
85000. 

To  the  Baldwin  Place  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers, $2000. 

To  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  $5000. 

To  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society, 
$5000. 

To  the  Children's  Hospital,  $20,000;  subject  to 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  ot  $200  a  year,  which  I 
hereby  charge. upon  this  legacy,  to  Fanny  Tucker 
of  Canton,  daughter  of  the  late  Frank  W.  Tucker, 
as  long  as  she  shall  live. 

To  the  Women's  Industrial  Union  on  Boylston 
street,  S5000. 

To  the  Perkins  Institution  aud  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  uses  of  the  kinder- 
garten attached  to  said  Institution.  $3000. 

To  the  town  of  Canton,  $5000,  in  trust,  to  apply 
the  income  thereof  to  the  perpetual  care  of  the  lot 
In  the  cemetery  where  my  father  Is  buried,  replac- 
ing the  monument  or  curbinc  when  necessary, 
and  the  residue  of  the  Income  not  needed  for  the 
above-named  purposes  to  spend  in  the  puroliase  of 
books  for  the  Public  Library  of  Canton,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  books  ol  reference. 

All  the  foregoing  legacies  to  charities  and  char- 
itable institutions  are  upon  the  express  trust  that 
no  part  thereof  is  to  be  expended  for  buildings  or 
furniture,  but  that  said  legacies  shall  be  properly 
Invested,  the  income  only  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  charity,  aud  the  principal  always  kept  good. 
In  case  any  losses  of  principal  occur  they  are  to 
be  made  tood  by  the  accumulation  of  income,  and 
until  they  are  made  good  the  entire  Income  Is  to 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

If,  after  satisfying  the  foregoing  legacies,  there 
should  still  be  any  residue  of  my  estate,  I  give, 
devise  and  bequeath  said  residue  to  my  mother 
and  sister,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  aud  if  they 
should  both  be  dead  at  the  time  of  my  death  I 
direct  that  the  same  shall  be  added  pro  rata  to  the 
foregoing  legacies  to  charitable  Institutions. 

I  appoint  the  above-named  Arthur  A.  Smith  and 
Caroline  T.  Downes  to  be  the  executors  of  this 
will,  and  4esire  that  no  sureties  he  required  of 
them  on  their  official  bonds.  1  give  my  said  execu- 
tors full  power  to  sell  and  convey  any  real  estate 
of  which  I  may  die  seized,  not  herein  speciflally 
devised,  and  no  purchaser  from  them  shall  be 
bound  to  look  to  the  application  of  the  purchase 
money. 

(Signed)  Geo.  £.  Downes." 


'THURSDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  3,  1887 


There  will  be  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  the  Institute  building, 
corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Roxbury,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  9.  Tickets  and  pro- 
grammes are  now  ready  and  can  be  had  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  37  Avon 
street,  at  the  Kindergarten  building  and  at 
Schmidt's  music  store,  18  West  street. 


Boajoti"  Journal 

rHURSDAYlfl0RNINGiN0VLJ0iJ887. 


H-iiurereaa-ien  Concert. 
A  conceit  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  was  given  in  the  hall  of  that  institution— 
corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Roxbury— last 
evening.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  people 
interested  in  the  Institution  from  various  parts  of 
the  city.  The  sale  o;  tickr'-  was  very  satisfactory,  j 
Tin-  programme  included  an  overture  (Auber)  by 
i  Boylston  String  Quartette*  reading  of  "The 
onk  Agent"  by  Master  Daniel  A.  Griffin:  "Were 
It  Bird  of  Air,"  baritone  solo  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Filz- 
.rniid;  ■  piano  solo  (from  Mendelssohn)  by 
jlhs  Bessie  ChilUs;  violin  solo  (from 
Lipinski)  by  Master  Paul  Llsterruum; 
overture  (Caliph  of  BagifadX,  by  Misses  Smith, 
Cllttds  and  flelndl:  'cello  solo  (ironi  Romberg)  by 
Master  Axel  11  final ;  concerto  for  two  violins 
(Alanl),  Masters  Paul  and  Franz  Llstemann;  duo 
fnr  violin  and  'cello  (Davola).  Masters  Axel  and 
I-Iehrv  Ilcinul.  The  .exercises  by  the  Kindergar- 
ten class,  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  first  part — 
singing  to  piano  accompaniment— were  listened  to 
with  hum  li  Ph  asuve.  An  A  Whole  the  concert  gave 
great  satisfaction, all  the  contributors  winning  a 
u  u  share  of  applause. 


■jHCTcniV-  KOVEMBISS  10.  1887. 
Kituiergarlenfor  the  Blind.  The  entertainment 
in  behalf  of  this  school,  given  last  night  in  the 
ball  of  its  building  in  Roxbury,  seemed,  from  the 
size  of  the  audience  gathered,  to  be  a  satisfactory 
venture.  That  the  performances  were  also  satis- 
factory was  proved  by  the  attention  and  applause 
which  they  received.    The  programme  was  as  fol- 


Overture,  Auber,  Bovlston  String  Ouartn'r  -  >•»- -i 
rng,  "The  Book  Agent,"  Master  5.  A^Griffu,'  -bar' 
itone  solo,  "Were  1  a  bird  of  air,"  F.  F  FuFg'erak  ■ 
pianoforte  solo,  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Bessie  ghUdv 
viohn  solo,  Lipinski,  Master  Paul  Listananr^ 
overture,  "Caliph  of  Bagdad,"  Misses  %^n' 
AiivS™d1?Cind,;  'cello  £lc ?,  Romberg"  Master 
Alex  Hemdl ;  concerto,  two  violins,  Alard" Mas- 
vi,iFaAl)an,t,^;a,lz  Listemann;  duet,  violin  and 
'cello,  Davola,  Masters  Axel  and  Henry  Heindl 


5k    ©Uizwc.r?i>   %■ 

in  aid  of 

<|)fie  Kindergarten 
rj,    #    for  tfie  {Blind, 

at  the 
Institution  Builoing, 

COR.     DAY    AND    PERKINS    STS.. 

Roxbury. 


^PROGRAMME. 


Auber 
Cooper 


.   Lipinski 


i.    Overture  — "  Masanicllo," 

BOVLSTON    STRING   QUARTETTE. 

?.    Duett— "The  Pilot," 

MESSRS.   F.  F.  FITZGERALD  AND  A.  A.  COLE. 

3.  Reauer  —  "  The  Book  Agent," 

MASTER    DANIEL   A.  GRIFFIN. 

4.  Piano  Solo  — "  Rondo  Capriccioso,"       Mendelssohn 

MISS    BESSIE    CH1LDS. 

5.  Violin  Solo— "Concerto  Militair,"     ■ 

master  paul  listemann. 

6.  Exercises  by  the  Kindergarten  Class. 

PART  II. 

7.  Overture  —  "  Caliph  of  Bagdad,"  .         .      Boicldien 

MISSES   SMITH,    CHILDS,    HEINDL. 

S.     'Cello  Solo—"  Divertimento,"      .         •        Romberg 

MASTER    ALEX.    HEINDL. 

9.     Concerto  for  two  Violins,  .         •  Alard 

MASTERS    PAUL    AND    FRANZ    LISTEMANN. 

10.  Baritone  Solos, 

a.  "  Were  I  a  bird  of  Air,"         .  Hiller 

b.  "  Eruwn  Eyes,"     .    '     •         •         Osgood 

MR.  ALONZO   A.  COLE. 

11.  Duo  for  Violin  and 'Cello,   . 


Dancla 

MASTERS   ALEX.  AND    HENRY    HEINDL. 

12.     Overture  — "Rubezajil,"  .         •         -  fbtow 

BOYLSTON    STRUNG   QUARTETTE. 


'-HVbi-teobatj  gucn-i.vvc|,^tou.  9,  1887. 

CONCERT    COMMENCES    AT    7145. 
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EVENING  TRANSCRIPT  |    /BoBton  Queuing  broodier. 


SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    3,    1887. 


Presentation    to    Mr.    Anasuos. 

The  worthy  director  of  Perkins  Institution  has 
lately  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  surprise,  not  in  the 
form  of  a  large  subscription  to  Ms-kindergarten— 
^  which  greatly  needs  to  be  surprised  with  generous 
,  gifts— but  a  birthday  affair,  given  by  his  staff  of 
,  teachers  and  officers,  including  several  past  mem- 
bers, who  took  the  occasion  to  present  him  with  a 
!  gold  watch  chain,  containing  a  link  for  each  year, 
as  a  token  of  their  regard.  A  musical  entertain- 
ment, planned  in  honor  of  the  ev.ent,  was  given  in 
the  hall  of  the  institution,  where,  at  the  proper 
moment,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  invited,  and  his  en- 
trance hailed  by  a  hearty  round  of  applause  from 
the  assembled  school.  Mrs.  .Julia  Ward  Howe, 
whose  ready  aid  and  tact  had  been  previously 
invoked,  kindly  consented  to  preside,  and  opened 
the  exercises  with  an  appropriate  poem  written 
for  the  occasion.  .Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Dwight,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  also  by  Mrs. 
Howe.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bodocanachi,  the  Greek  consul, 
made  the  presentation  speech, and  alluded  in  fitting 
terms  to  Mr.  Anagnos's  association  with  the  late 
Dr.  Howe.whose  great  work  he  had  so  successfully 
enlarged  and  carried  forward.  Mr.  Anagnos  re- 
sponded i^  a  few  expressive  words  full  of  deep  and 
earnest  feeling .  Two  songs  were  interspersed,  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  Miss  M.  W.  Sawyer  and  Miss 
M.  C.  Moore,  and  rendered  by  the  pupils,  accom- 
panied or:  the  piano  by  the  graduates  who  com- 
posed the  music,  Mr.  C.  H.  Prescott  and  Miss  M. 
E.  Wheeler.  Among  other  gifts  and  letters  re- 
ceived, not  tie  least  interesting  was  a  pretty  blot- 
ter made  by  .the  kindergarten  children,  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  from  them,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy: 

Dear  Mr.  Auagnos-We  all  wish  you  a  happy 
birthday.  We  are  all  getting  along  very  well. 
We-  have  made  you  a  blotter  for  a  birthday  pres- 
ent, so  that  when  you  use  it  you  will  think'  of  us 
one  of  us  made  the  pattern  that  is  on  the  back  of 
the  blotter,  with  the  wires.  We  worked  the  oak 
leaf  m  red  because  the  oak  leaves  are  turnin°'  red 
now,  and  we  have  been  learning  a  little  song  about 
the  autumn  leaves.  We  all  enjoy  the  kinderear- 
tenvery  much  indeed,  and  we  thank  yon- for 
building  it -tor  us.  We  are  happy  all  the  time. 
\\  e  all  send  our  love  to  you. 
From  your 

First  KiNriBitcAin'n.v  CuiidRex 


(THURSDAY.    DECEMBER  ,22.  1887. 
LAURA    BRIDQMANS    RECEPTION 


Laura  Bridgman,  who  bas  been  for  half  a 
century  an  interesting  inmate  o£  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  rJoston,  and 
who  bas  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
the  first  blind  deaf  mute  to  be  trained  to 
methods  of  thought  and  speech,  observed  her 
jubilee  on  Wednesday.  It  was  just  50  years 
since  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  first  began  his  experi- 
ments upon  her.  The  exhibition  nail  was  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  the  platform  was  filled  with 
friends  of  the  inmates.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
presided,  and  made  a  short  address. 

A  kindly  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was 
read,  after  which  there  was  au  orebestral  selec- 
tion by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  who  were  seated 
on  the  platform,  and  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was 
seated  there,  grasping  the  hand  of  the  matron, 
gave  evidence  by  her  smiles  of  the  gratification 
she  felt  in  the  proceedings.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
D.  D.,  spoke  a  few  words  of  congratulation.  It 
was  women  like  Laura  Bridgman,  he  sa'd,  who 
made  the  whole  world  better  and  happier  by 
their  lives  of  martyrdom.  Such  women  as  she 
bad  answered  the  most  subtle  skepticism  of  the 
time,  and  had  shown  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
the  relationship  of  man  toward  God. 

After  the  singing  of  an  original  hymn  by  the 
kindergarten  school  children,  and  addresses  by 
.Rev.  Dr.  Miner  and  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  there 
was  more  music  by  the  orchestra,  and  Miss 
Freda  Black,  a  blind  girl,  who  is  a  friend  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  played  a  solo  on  the  organ. 
Then  Captain  Robert  B.  Forbes  stood  up  to 
make  an  address,  but  being  overcome  with  the 
beat  of  the  room  bis  proposed  address  was  read 
by  Mr.  Anagnos.  Afterwards  Mr.  Anagnos  gave 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  education  of 
mutes,  and  alluded  to  the  case  of  EdithjThomas, 
a  young  pupil  in  the  institution,  who  is  afflicted 
similarly  to  Laura  Bridgman,  and  has  every 
hope  of  receiving  an  education. 

Then  there  came  miscellaneous  exercises,  and 
the  large  crowd  stood  around  to  view  the  many 
beautiful  presents  to  Laura,  which  included 
flowers  and  books  of  raised  printing. 


KIT*  The  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
Perkins  Institute  yesterday  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  connection 
of  Laura  Bridgman  with  the  school  for 
the  blind,  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  the  occasion  was  one  full  of  signifi- 
cance in  all  those  finer  motives  and  sym- 
pathies that  make  for  righteousness  in 
humanity.  Mrs.  Howe  presided  in  the 
chapel,  as  groups  of  friends  gathered. 
Flowers  and  gifts  decorated  the  interior, 
and  a  Christmas  tree  filled  with  presents 
for  Laura  Bridgman  was  placed  on  the 
platform.  The_motto,  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome,"  was  inwoven 
with  evergreen.-  The  reading  of  Presi- 


dent ElioPs  letter,  and  tne  remarra  01 
Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Brooks  and  Dr.  Miners  u 
and  the  beautiful  organ  music,  made  the 
occasion  memorable. 


RECEPTION  TO  LAURA  BRIDCWIAN 


The    Celebration    of    the    Fiftieth   Y.nr  of 
Her  Connection  IVitli  Perkins  Institute. 


Iii  the   Perkins    Institution   for  the  Blind  an 
honored  inmate  for  fifty  years  has  been  Laura  D. 
Bridgman.    Deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
heariniMnd  almost  without  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste,  her  life  would  Lave-  remained  a  blank 
upon  the  farm  at  Hanover,  New  I.      . 
Dr.  Howe's  brilliant  experiment,   which  has  won 
miration   and  astonishment  of  tne  world, 
had  not  brouaht  her  into  an  almost  normal  condi- 
tion and  Riven  her   means   of   contact  with  the 
minds  of  others.    Now.  at  the   ago  o!   flfty-elaht. 
she  Is  aide  to  live  a  contented  existence,  n.uiet  and 
reslrained,  it  is  true,  hut   useful   to   herself   and 
others,  with  Its  light  occupations  of  knitting',  cro- 
cheting and  reading,  its  gentle  exercise  in 
hold  duties  of  a  simple  character  and  its  I 
others    In     encouraging     Similar     experiment*. 
"  Laura  is  not  quite    so    strong   33    she  was  last  \ 
spiine,"  was    said   yesterday  to   a  visitor  to  t;.e 
institute.    "She   has   been   delicate   alwi.; 
excessively  nervous,  and  now  she  is  not  so  well  as 
usual.    One  of  her  favorite  occupations  is  taklue 
care  of  the  sick    in    light    aliments,  bathing  the 
head  and  making    the    patient  as  comfortable  as 
possible.     It  makes  tier  har.py  to  receive  a'.: 
of  any  Kind,  gifts  and  visits,  for  she  has  been  used 
to  so  much  notice  all  her  life  that  sue  tool 
enjoys  it  and  misses  attention    when  H  Is  no.  be- 
stowed.'' 

For  many  weeks  the  thought  of  the  approach- 
ing fiftieth  anniversary  oi  her  connection  v. 
Institution  has  given  her  particular  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.     Yesterday    alteruoon    the   c 
tiou   took  place  with  such  happy  exercises  a:.d 
cordial  reception  to  Miss  Bnduinau  that  si 
have  felt  that  her  e.\nec;attous were  Inliy  real- 
ized.   All  those  present   seeded  to   realii 
importance  of  the  event;  that 
than  a  congratulatory  occasion  to  Miss  Brldg 
since  it  typ.lica  the  success  of  an  important  edu- 
cational experiment.     Many  well-known  friends 
of  the  institution   contributed  to   tie   entertain- 
ment.   Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  presided',  Kev.  Dr. 
Hale.   liev.     Dr.    Brooks,    Rev.    Dr.    Miner.    Dr. 
Forbes  and  Mr.  Anagnos  brought  forth  me  mean- 
ing of  the  celebration  in  tli 
hall  in  which  the  exercises  were  helo  was 
with   seasonable  decorations.    A  Christmas  tie.-, 
with  its  fruit  and  tinsel  ornaments   in   front  ol 
tne.    organ,     was    the   centre    of    •.     group    of 
children  lrom  tne  kindergarten  at  Koxbur 
froui    the    sehool   for    chliureu    at   Me    institute. 
Plants    and    piiocr    ornaments     were 
Decorations,  but  tne  cliiet  object  ot  attract  I 
a  small  raised  platform  atone 
tront  ot  the  children.     There  at   ine 
Monlton  sat  Laura  Bridgman 

[ieure,   in   a   neat   tiark  cress,  with   balr  : 
smoothly  from  a  sensitive    iace.    Ml 

near  her,  and  from  time   to  time  carried  on  a  con-  • 
i  versaiion  in  the  palm  ol  ber  hand. 
An  organ  solo   by  Miss  Freda 

exercises,  at  the  request  of  :>:i.s  ISrldgn  . 

had  asked  that  her  "  dear  frieud  Freda  perform 

the  solo."    Mrs.  Howe  tin  n  spoke  a  lew  wor.is  oi 
[introduction,  saviuir  in  effect: 

We  are  met  here  to  congratulate  a  friend  and 

to  celebrate  an  achievement ;  to  congratulate  our 

dear  friend  Laura  Bridgman  at  her  aumv 

of  me  fiftieth  year  in  ibis  school,  and  to  ce 

the  achievement  of  givine  light  and  mental  life  to 

a  mind  placed  in  blindness  In  infancy.     Wo  coin? 
[passionate  the  Hind  and  deal,  I 

hearing  boih  have  Red  we  as...  V.  hat  Is  . 
'sketching  Laura  Bridgman's  career.  M.S.  Howe 

spoke   of  the  blank  of  her  childhood.     I 

caDLive  of   darkness,    despaired  ol. 
j  Iiverer,  a  champion  who  foognt  for  hlimxuity  and 

who  did  battle  hi  tins  little  g  i 
.was  baptized  into  human  thought.    We  ce 

now  that  she  has  coni6  into  the  noru 
gle  case  has  been  a  point 

other  valuable  cases,  and  this  suc^  . . 

liope  for  many   helpless  children.      rdrs. 
.  spoke  feellngiv  of  tie  ei     rts 

and  at  the  nose  said  that  Laura  ham 

thing  to  say.    She  read  the  toll  iressbjl 

.Miss  Bridgman. 
There  was  a  little  blind  and  d(  D  girl 

named  Laura  D.  Brldemau,  whose  eye 

i  v  a  curtain  from  her  chllillioou 

was  drawn  up  ny  tne  hai.u  ot  God,  ai 

was  lllled  with  debt  divine.    Sue  live  .. 

mouse  farm  in  Hanover.  K.  H.  She  v  :         . 

to  Boston  by  her  parents  at   the    ._ 

veins.    A  grei  ■     -   . 


in']-  ai  her  5¥i! iionffTTHS  name  »n 
Howe,  of  whom  little  Laura  was  so  very  shy  she 
■"■'-*  ivaa  timid  of  his  lone  lianas  when  he  toon  her  tiny 
I  i-btiud  geutly  and  kindly.  Little  Laura  was  shy 
when  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  and  Dr.  John  Fisher 
anil  other  gentlemen  greeted  her  most  cordially 
and  kindly.  She  was  so  happy  to  live  with  Dr. 
Howo  and  his  sister  Jeannette  lor  months.  He 
bought  her  a  little  costly  chair  with  a  stuff  seat, 
which  she  enjoyed  highly;  also  a  nice  low  and  nar- 
row tied,  which  could  be  made  for  sitting  up  Iu 
Instead  of  leaving  the  French  couch. 

It  was  a  joyous  privilege  for  her  to  learn  to 
spell  on  her  tiny  lingers.  She  learned  to  thread  a 
darning  needle  by  aid  of  the  first  matron.liy  the 
name  of  Mrs.  smith,  for  the  blind.  She  loved  her 
dearly.  She  used  to  rock  on  a  rocking  horse ;  she 
used  to  ride  in  a  basket  with  wheels,  the  girls 
loved  to  draw  her  so  much.  She  studied  arithme- 
tic, algebra,  geography  and  history  and  astronomy 
and  philosophy  and  geometry  when  she  was  grown 
up.  It  was  a  blessing  that  she.could  accomplish 
various  things.  Beside  doing  duties  for  the 
matrons  and  irienfls,  she  was  happy  to  he  the  as- 
sistant of  the  teacher  m  the  work  school  for  many 
long  terms.  She  hopes  zealously  that  all  children 
will  be  cared  for  with  a  loving  providence  from 
our  Heavenly  Father;  also  they  may  love  Him. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  lor  me  to  welcome  you  all 
on  the  blest  anniversary  of  my  birthday.  I  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  loving  Kindness  toward  me.  He 
has  been  merciful  to  emlc'u  me  with  a  home  and 
many  friends  during  this  long,  long  lifts  of  fifty 
years.  1  have  attained  the  enjoyment  through 
wondrous  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Fatlter.  If 
Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Morton  and  Miss  Rogers  and 
Mrs.  Bond  were  on  the  wide  earth  it  would  add 
the  happiness  of  my  greeting  them  at  this  Jubilee, 
But  the  Lord  Is  my  joy ;  and  I  rely  on  Him  for  real 
haopmess.  1  loved  Dr.  iiowe  as  well  as  an  own 
father.  He  was  a  precious  gift  from  above  for  my 
youth.    He  is  more  worthy  than  line  gold. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Eliot  was  then  read,  express- 
ing regrets  at  his  inability  through  illness  to  bo 
present,  and  referring  to  Dr.  Howe's  wonderful 
work  in  educating  Laura  Bridgman. 

A  musical  performance  by  the  band  then  illus- 
trated in  an  interesting  manner  the  way  in  which 
Laura  Bridgman  takes  pleasure  in  music.  The 
vibrations  of  the  floor  were  felt  by  her  feet,  and 
In  some  of  the  strongest  passages  her  lace  lighted 
up  and  she  clapped  her  hands  vigorously.     . 

Eev.  E.  E.  Hale,  speaking  to  the  young  people 
partic  rly,  said  that  this  experience  In  edu- 
cating kita.  Bricfgnian  has  made  a  great  change 
In  all  etx v.atiou,  in  the  science  of  the  mind.  The 
whole  world  is  better,  the  whole  sense  of  religion 
is  higher  and  sweeter  and  nobler  from  this  one 
experience.  If  this  life,  subject  to  all  these  draw- 
backs, has  made  the  world  better,  does  it  not 
show  that  this  martyrdom  has  had  its  purpose? 
Every  book  in  philosophy  has  had  to  be  written 
over  from  tills  experience.  Dr.  Hale  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Howe  for  dragging  this  sweet 
soul  out  of  darkness.  This  experiment  Is  an 
answer  to  the  most  subtle  scepticism  or  our  time. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  soul  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  the  five  physical  senses.  Is  thcro  less 
faith,  hope,  love,  imagination  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man without  her  five  senses  than  with  others  who 
have  them? 

Rev.  Dr.  Miner  then  extended  his  congratula- 
tions. He  spoke  of  his  personal  knowledge  of 
Miss  Bridgman's  Infancy.  At  one  year  old  she 
was  a  lovely  babe,  the  pride  of  her  father,  a  hum- 
ble farmer. 

The  Interesting  events  which  had  occurred  in 
the  Institution  during  her  fifty  years'  residence 
were  referred  to  in  their  usefulness  and  beauty. 
What  has  here  been  done  is  but  a  dawning  of  the 
possibilities  of  education. 

A  song  from  the.  Kindergarten  children,  greet- 
ing the  '"  birthday  queen,"  was  accompanied  by  a 
presentation  of  a  basket  of  flowers  to  Miss 
Bridgman  by  two  of  the  smallest  scholars. 

Rev.  1'hlilips  Brooks  spoke  of  the  mystery  of 
Miss  Bridgman's  life.  Her  life  has  been  free 
from  distractions;  it  has  not  been  pulled  about  by 
outside  Influence.  In  the  silent  house  ol  60  year9 
this  Hie  must  have  been  drawn  near  to  God  with 
a  nearness  which  we  cannot  feel.  If  she  has  had 
thought  of  the  great  usetulness  of  her  life,  of  its 
Inspiration,  we  have  nothing  to  pity  her  for,  only 
to  congratulate  her.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Brooks 
spoke  In  a  pleasant  way  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
the  whole  institution. 

Dr.  Forbes,  the  oldest  representative  of  the 
Perkins  family,  presented  an  interesting  allusion 
to  Miss  Bridgman's  charity  of  sending  a  barrel  of 
flour  to  the  Irish.  This  paper  amused  Miss 
Bridgman  aud  caused  her  to  say  in  the  sign  lan- 
guage, '■  Very  sweetl"  A  paper  by  Mr.  Anagnos 
rd  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  facts  of 
which  are  well  known,  and  showed  the  courage  of 
Dr.  Howe  in  attempting  an  experiment  lor  which 
there  was  not  precedent.  Laura's  case  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  profound  thought  by  philoso- 
phers>all  over  the  world.  During  tha  last  25  years 
persons  both  blind  and  deaf  have  increased  in 
|  number,  especially  In  Sweden,  where  there  Is  an 
I  establishment  for  their  benefit.  Iu  the  United 
I  States  there  are  about  40  who  are  deprived  of  tv.  o 
or  more  senses.  Many  interesting  cases  were 
mentioned,  that  of  Helen  Keller  of  Alabama  being 
minutely  described  as  phenomenal  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mi3s  Sullivan,  a  teacher  from  the 
Perkins  Institute.  In  four  months  Helen  Keller 
lias  attained  a"  knowledge  reached  by  Laura 
Bridgman  only  after  three  years. 

Some  passages  from  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman 
were  then  read  by  one  of  the  blind  pupils,  and  the 
exercises  were  concluded  by  singing  verses  com- 
posed by  a  pupil.  A  reception  to  Miss  Brldgmauj 
completed  the  notable  occasion. 
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HALF  A  CENTURY      \ 

SINCE  LAURA  BRIDGMAN  CAME 

TO  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 


Interesting  Anniversary  Exercises  Yes- 
terday—A  Pnpar  From  the  Wonderful 
Blind   Woman  — Her  I4fe  Story. 


The  50th  anniversary  of  Laura  Eridgman's 
admission  to  the  Perkins  Institution  was  ob- 
served yesterday  at  that  institution.  The  hall 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  friends  who 
had  come  to  commemorate  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable educational  facts  of  the  century. 
Over  the  organ  was  the  motto  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome,"  a  sentiment  which  Dr. 
Howe  fully  proved  iu  the  education  of  this 
child.  On  each  side  of  the  organ  were  grouped 
the  children  of  the  institution  with  a  visiting 
delegation  from  the  Kindergarten  School  for  blind 
chiidren  in  Roxbary.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
presided  and  opened  the  programme  saying,  that 
in  assembling  there  an  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated and  an  achievement  that  proved  to  the 
world  what  could  be  accomplished. 

An  organ  solo  was  then  rendered  by  Miss 
Freeda  Black,  a  friend  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Mrs.  Howe  then  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
Laura,  expressing  her  gratitude  to  her  benefac- 
tor, her  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
giving  briefly  the  principal  facts  of  her  life. 
The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was 
then  read,  giving  much  of  her  history : — 

Dec.  20,  '87. 

Dear  Mr.  Anagnos :  I  very  much  regret  that 
illness  will  prevent  me  from  being  with  you  to- 
morrow when  you  keep  Laura  Bridgman's  semi- 
centennial. The  celebration  of  an  event  so  in- 
teresting to  the  school  as  her  admission 
to  it  is  a  happy  idea,  and  I  am  sure 
with  Mrs.  Howe  and  other  friends  will 
be  most  happily  carried  out.  Will  you  give 
Laura  a  me  ssage  of  kindnesj  smd  deep  personal 
interest  from  me  ?  1  am  thankful  for  her  that 
shehas  50  rich  years  to  look  back  upon,  filled 
as  they  are  with  memories  of  devotion  to  her 
and  devotion  from  her,  the  dead  no 
less  living  to  her  than  those  who  sur- 
vive, and  all  in  one  communion  of  helpful- 
ness and  love.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  life,  its 
great  wants  greatly  supplied,  and  its  gratef'il 
returns  flowing  in  an  unbroken  stream. 

My  own  recollections  of  her  are  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  I  was  asked  in  my  boyhood 
by  Mr.  Longfellow,  my  mother's  friend  and 
mine,  to  go  with  him  to  the  White  Mountains 
and  not  with  him  only,  but  with  his  travelling 
companions  Mr.  Hillard  and  Dr.  Howe.  Mr. 
Hillard  was  to  deliver  an  oration  before  a  Dart- 
mouth College  Literary  Society  at  commence- 
ment, and  so  the  first  stage  of  our  journey  was 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  we  spent  several 
day3.  One  afternoon  Dr.  Howe  left  us 
to  see  a  child  of  whom  he  had  spoken  as  inter- 
esting him  strongly.  ■  She  was  not  merely  blind, 
like  his  pupils  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  but 
was  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Neither  Dartmouth 
commencement  nor  the  White  Mountains  had 
been  the  chief  obieet  of  his  journey,  but  this 
child,  whom  he  thought  he  could  help  if  her 
parents  wero  willintz  to  intrust  her  to  him.  It 
was  a  grave  proposal  to  make  to  them,  a  grave 
responsibility  for  him  to  assume,  but  he  was 
ready  and  the  pareuts  yielded.  He  retnrnod  to 
us  from  his  drive  like  one  who  had  won  a  vic- 
tory, and  a  victory  It  proved— one  of  those  vic- 
tories of  peace  which  uplift  humanity  and  bring 
us  all  nearer  to  God. 

The  day  whan  Laura  Bridgman  was  found  in 
her  helplessness  by  her  benefactor  was  her  true 
birthday.  Till  then  she  waj  more  like  one  un- 
born, but  at  his  word  -he  was  born  into  the  life 
she  has  since  lived.  The  lines  of  Whittier  on  his 
own  birthday  come  back  to  us  as  we  cjlebrate 
hers. 

And  if  the  eye  mu3t  fail  of  light. 

The  ear  forget  to  hear. 
WaUe  clearer  still  the  spirit's  sight. 
More  fine  the  inward  car. 

Be  near  me  in  my  hour  of  need. 

To  soothe,  or  cheer,  or  warn. 
And  down  the  slope  of  sunset  lead, 

As  up  the  hills  of  morn. 

With  all  good  wishes.  Your  faithful  friend, 
Saji'l  Eliot. 

The  band,  composed  of  students  of  the  school, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  then 
gave  several  selection.  Although  Laura  cannot 
hear,  she  can  feel  the  .vibrations  from  the  music, 
and  her  evident  delight  was  quite  touching. 

Rev.  E.,  S.  Hale  then  extended  his  congratu- 
lations to'her,  and  spoke  of  the  experiences  of 
Laura  Bridgman  as  having  made  an  entire 
change  in  the  system  of  education  and  the  train- 
ing of  scholars,  and  made  the  whole  world 
better  and  happier  by  her  life    of   martyrdom. 


■  ;  He  thought  her  life  an  answer  to  me  must 
subtle  skepticism  of  the  time ;  deprived  of  four 
senses— speech,  sight,  hearing  and  smell— she 
has  still  faith,  hope  and  love,  she  is  happy  and 
grateful,  an  accurate  bit  of  evidence  of  the  truth 
and  relationship  of  man  toward  God. 

Dr.  Miner  spoke  of  seeing  Laura  when  she 
was  a  child  before  her  great  affliction  came 
upon  her,  and  with  the  interest  with  which  ho 
had  followed  her  history. 

The  blind  chiidren  from  the  Roxbury  school 
then  sang  a  beautiful  little  verse,  written  for 
the  occasion.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  then  snose 
of  her  life  as  it  seems  to  us,  isolated,  shrouded 
in  darkness,  yet  perhaps  more  blessed  than  we 
can  imagine,  since  in  her  blindness  she  may 
have  seen  things  we  have  not  seen  with  our 
sight. 

Capt.  Robert  Forbes,  the  oldest  representative 
ot  the  Perkins  family  now  living,  referred  to 
the  "young  gentlemen"  who  had  preceded  him 
an  acknowledgment  that  was  received  by  Dr' 
Halo,  Dr.  Miner,  Phillips  Brooks  with  becom- 
ing modesty,  as  having  said  all  that  he  could 
say.  Being  somewhat  overcome  by  the  heat  of 
the  room,  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  the 
paper  he  had  prepared  was  read  by  Dr  Ami- 
nos, after  which  an  interesting  statement  was 
read  .by  Dr.  Anagnos,  giving  many  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  the  education  of  children 
afflicted  as  Laura  Bridgraan.  One  was  now  in 
the  institulion,  named  Edith  Thomas,  a  bright- 
looking  little  girl  of  6  or  7  years  old. 

Dr.  Anagnos  spoke  at  some  length  of  a  little 
girl  named  Helen  Kellar  of  Alabama,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  who  has  accom- 
plished wonders ;  she  is  an  intelligent  prodiT 
Her  education  was  begun  last  March  by  Miss 
Annie  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  the  institute,  and 
Helen  seemed  to  understand  the  ideas  of  her 
teacher  at  once.  After  five  months'  teaching  she 
wrote  a  letter,  every  word  being  spelled  correctly 
and  since  then  has  shown  marked  ability  in  the 
expression  of  her  thoughts.  Dr.Ana'mos  con- 
sidered her  an  intellectual  phenomenon. 

Selections  from  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman 
were  then  read  By  Miss  Eunice  French,  a  bright- 
faced  girl  of  about  14  years  of  age,  a  pupil  at 
the  institution.     She  read  in  a  clear,  perfe  -tly 
modulated  voice,   and   with  an  evident  under- 
standing and  observation  of  punctuation  marks. 
The    programme    concluded  with  singhi"  by 
the  children.     Miss  Bridgman  was  the  recipient 
I  ot  a  number  of  gifts,  among  them  a  music  box 
and  several    baskets  and    bouquets   of  flowers 
A  number  of  her  old    associates  were    present' 
and  the  occasion  seemed  to  possess  the  greatest 
,  charm  and  pleasure  for  her. 

During   the     exercises    Miss    Moulton,    the  • 
matron  of  the  home,  sat   beside  her  holdin"  her 
hand  and  communicating  to  her  what  was  bein"  i 
said.  a  I 


A  NOTEWORTHY  ANNIVERSARY, 

For  50  years  the  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man has  been  before  the  world.  It  is  half 
a  century  since  her  lamented  benefactor, 
Dr.  Howe,  brought  her  tc  the  Perkins 
'Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  began  his 
wonderful  work  with  the  little  girl,  The 
middle-aged  woman  who  received  felicita- 
tions yesterday  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  her  first  school  day  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  world.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  touched  upon  the  secret  of  this 
widespread  and  abiding  interest  in  his 
short  speech  at  the  reception  meeting. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
Laura  Bridgman  have,  as  he  said,  watched 
"an  experiment  with  the  infinite  reali- 
ties." 

The  men  and  women  who  took  part  in 
yesterday's  commemoration  of  the  suc- 
.cess  of  this  experiment  represent  the  best 
philanthropic  thought  and  action  of  our 
time  with  singular  completeness".  It  was 
not  merely  the  freeing  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man from  her  strange  isolation  which 
was  celebrated.  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Anagnos,  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Hale  and 
Dr.  Miner,  spoke  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  advance  of  interest  in  the  un- 
fortunate of  earth  which  the  last  50  years 
have  marked.  The  life  of  Laura  Bridgman 
is  typical  of  this  sympathetic  awakening. 
Out  of  the  boundless  faith  and  per- 
severance of  Dr.  Howe  have  come  results 
which  cannot  be  bounded  by  any  known 

limits. 

'--■'■  ■■■■■'-     "-'-—  af 


It  was  a  memorial  meeting  to  Dr.  Howe 
as  well  as  au  occasion  of  felicitation  to 
Laura  Bridgman.  Because  of  her  life, 
the  science  of  the  study  of  the  humau 
mind  lias  been  entirely  changed.  The 
mental  philosophies  have  had  all  to  he 
written  over  again,  in  Dr.  HalcCs  word. 
Aufellnw-thanklulness"  for  her  life  is  the 
way  Dr.  Brooks  expressed  the  feeling 
which  thousands  must  otherwise  have 
left  unexpressed. 

The  reading  by  Mr.  Anagnos  of  the 
letters  of  Helen  Kellar,  an  Alabama  child 
who  can  neither  see  nor  hoar,  and  who 
has  lately  come  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
Perkins  graduate,  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree confirmatory  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  and  power  of  this  noble  institu- 
tion. 


Insta  j)a%  (Sink. 


\ THURSDAY,  DEC.  22.   1887. 

BLIND,  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  HAPPY. 

lama  ISi-idcman  Meets  Her  Friends  at 
South  Boston. 

Laura  Bridgman,  who  has  been  lor  halt  a 
century  an  interesting  inmate  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  and 
-  obtained  a.  world-wide  reputation  as 
t  Wind  deal'  mute  to  he  trained  to 
methods  ol  thought  and  speech,  observed  her 
jubilee  yesterday.  It  was  just  50  years  since 
]  >r.  Sa  muel  Howe  first  began  his  experiments 
upon  her,  and  the  day  was  wry  properly  ob- 
served at  the  asylum.  The  exhibition  hall, 
win.,  h  was  crowded  in  the  afternoon,  had 
beeen  decorated  with  loving  Hands,  Over  the 
organ  was  the  motto,  "Obstacles  are  things  to 
lii>  overcome,"  a  favorite  sentiment  with  Dr. 
Howe  when  he  was  educating  Miss  Bridg- 
man.  The  platform  was  filled  with  friends  of 
the  inmates.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  presided, 
and  made  a  short  address.  Alter  a  few  pre- 
liminaries Mr.  Anagnos  read  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos:  I  very  much  regret 
that  fllness  will  prevent  me  from  being  with 
you  tomorrow  when  you  keep  Laura  Brldg- 
mau's  semi-centennial.  The  celebration  of  an 
event  so  Interesting  to  the  school  as  her  ad- 
mission to  it  is  a  happy  Idea,  and  I  am  sure 
that  with  Mrs.  Howe  and  other  friends 
it  will  be  most  happily  carried  out. 
Will  you  give  'Laura  a  message  of 
kindness  and  deep  personal  Interest 
from  me?  I  am  thankful  lor  her  that  she  has 
50  rich  years  to  look  back  upon,  filled  as  they 
arc  Willi  memories  of  devotion  to  her  and  de- 
votion from  her,  the  dead  no  less  living  to  her 
than  those  who  survive,  and  all  in  one  com- 
munion ol  helpfulness  and  love.  It  is,  indeed, 
;ful  life— Its  great  wants  greatly  sup- 
plied and  its  grateful  returns  flowing  in  an 
unbroken  stream. 

".My  own  recollections  of  her  are  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  I  was  asked  in  my  boy- 
hood by  Mr.  Longfellow— my  mother's  'irieiid 
and  mi  ic— to  go  witli  him  to  the  White  nioun- 
.  and  not  with  him  only,  but  with  his 
travelling  companions, 

Mr.  Bliltnrd  and  l>r.  ITowe. 
Mr.  Hillard  was  to  deliver  an  oration  before  a 
Dartmouth  College  debating  society  at 
commencement,  and  so  the  first  stage 
of  our  journey  was  Hanover,  N.  II., 
where  we  spent  several  days.  One 
afternoon  Dr.  Howe  leit  us  to  see  a  child  of 
whom  he  had  spoken.  She  was  not  merely 
hlind  like  bis  pupils  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, bur  was  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Neither 
Dartmouth  commencement  Dor  the  White 
mountains  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his 
journey,  but  this  child  whom  lie  thought 
he  could  help  If  her  parents  were 
willing  to  Intrust  her  to  him.  It  was  a  grave 
proposal  to  make  to  them,  a  grave  responsi- 
bility lor  him  to  assume,  but  he  was  ready 
and  the  parents  yielded.  He  returned  to  us 
Irom  his  drive  like  one  who  had  won  a  vic- 
tory, and  a  victory  it  proved,  one  ol  those 
victories  of  peace  which  uplift  humanity 
and  bring  us  all  nearer  to  God. 
The  day  when  Laura  Bridgman  was 
found  In  her  helplossness  by  her  benefactor 
was  her  true  birthday.  Till  then,  she  was 
moro  like  one  unborn,  but  at  his  words  she 
was  born  into  the  life  she  has  since  lived.  The 
lines  oi  Wlnttier  on  his  own  birthday  come 
back  to  us  as  we  celebrate  hers: 


'   :  sight. 

rd  ear. 

'  mi  i i i  i,..i 

■  Ami  down  Lead 

Ah  ii]»  the  hills  ..r ,,,. hi,." 

With  all  good  wishes,  your  faithful  friend, 

_,,  ,.  HAiW'    ' 

Ihentnero  was  an  orchestral  selection  by 
Pupils  of  the  School, 

who  were  seated  on  the  platform,  and   Laura 

Bridgman,  who   was   seated   there,  gra 

the1  hand  of  the  matron,  gave  evidence  by  her 

smiles  of  the  gratification  she  felt  in  the  pro- 

ceediugs.  1,'ev,  E.  li.  Hale,  D.  D.,  spoko  a  few 

words  of  congratulation.    It  was  women  like 

Laura  Bridgman,  he  safd,  who  made  the  whole 

'ldbetterand   happier   by  their  lives  of 

martyrdom.  Such  women  as  she  had  answered 

i  i"'   most  subtle  scepticism  of  the  time,  and 

,  had  shown  evidences  of  the  truth  ol  the  rela- 

!  tionshlp  of  man  toward  God. 

I  >r.  Miner  followed  withafew  words  of 
congratulation,  the  kindergarten  school  chil- 
dren sang  an  original  hymn.and  then  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Krooks  made  au  address.  lie  spoke  of  Laura 
Bridgman's  life  as  having  been  Isolated  and 
shrouded  in  darkness  from  the  beginning. 
Jet,  said  he,  her  lite  may  have  been  more 
blessed  than  we  can  imagine,  lor  in  her  blind- 
ness she  may  have  seen  things  we  have  not 
seen,  with  our  eyes  wide  open  and  with  the 
blessing  ol  sight. 

There  was  more  music  by  the  orchestra, 
and  Miss  Freda  Back,  a  blind  girl,  who  is  a 
1  lend  oi  Laura  Bridgman,  played  a  solo  on 
the  organ.  Then  Capt.  Robert  B.  Forbes 
stood  up  to  make  an  address,  but  being  over- 
come with  the  heat  ol  the  room  bis  proposed 
address  was  read  by  Mr.  Anagnosf  After- 
wards Mr.  Anagnos  gave  interesting 
facts.^  .concerning  th*  ,  education  ,  of  i 
my$?^,  and  all"ded  to.  the-  case  ol 
Edith  Thomas,  a  young  pupil  in  the  institu- 
tlom  who  is  afflicted  similarly  to  Laura 
Bridgman.  and  has  every  hope  of  receiving 
an  education.  b 

Then  there  came  miscellaneous  exercises, 
and  the  large  crowd  stood  around  to  view  the 
many  beautiful  presents  to  Laura,  which  In- 
cluded flowers  and  books  of  raised  printing 


.j%jg£j?OSTQy    POST,    Tt 

LAURA    BRIDGMAN'S    FRIENDS 

Extend  Kind  Wishes  to  Her  at  the  Perkins 
Institute    for  the  Blind. 


Tl' j  little  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
tlio  Liliud  was  yesterday  afternoon  the  scene 
of  a  happy  yet  sad  event.  It  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  world- 
renowned  inmate,  Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  into 
the  institution,  and  j  select,  few  were  pres- 
ent to  offer  tl'  ir  kiad  wishes.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  presided,  and  after  reading  a 
"Welcome,"  w..:eh  was  written  by  Miss 
Bridgman  for  the  occasion,  the  Key.  E.  E. 
Hale,  in  a  congratulatory  address,  said  that 
religion  and  life  were  made  nobler  because  of 
thus  lady  who,  deprived  of  her  senses  by  scarlet 
fever  when  only  two  years  old,  in  the  town  of 
Hanover.  N.  H.,  has  since  lived  in  happi- 
ness. ■  The  lesson  gives  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  conception  of  the  human 
1  raind,  and  throws  a  light  on  education.  It 
i  would  seem  to  us  that  the  martyrs  could  have 
endured  no  more  than  she,  but  she  tells  us  she 
lias  led  a  life  of  sunshine.  There  is  some- 
j  thing  beside  the  senses  evidently,  and  the 
greatest  sceptic  can  learn  a  lesson  from  this 
soul.  She.  has  reverence  and  love,  though 
God  has  seemingly  deprived  her  of  external 
senses.  Dr.  Miner  next  followed  with  the 
history  of  the  Bridgman  family,  who  were 
philanthropists.  The  mystery  of  tins' life,  said 
tlie  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  is  a  study  for  the 
philosopher.  Dr.  Howe  labored  in  "the  inter- 
ests of  Laura  Bridgman.  During  over  half 
a  century  of  silence  this  mind  must 
have  seen  tilings  that  outside  minds  have 
never  conoeived.  Previous  to  this  the  kinder- 
garten children  sang  a  song  to  the  "Birthday 
Que.  a,"  and  two  tiny  midgets  presented  their 
hostess  with  baskets  of  howei^.  Captain  R, 
B.  Forbes,  who  commanded  the  James- 
town, made  au  attempt  to  say  a  few  words, 
but  through  a  sympathetic  nature  did  not  suc- 
ceed. He  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Per- 
kins family.  In  his  paper,  which  was  read  by 
llr.  Anagnos,  he  asked  "What  has  America 
done?"  bhe  has  produced,  said  lie,  a  daugh- 
ter that  sent  a  barrel  of  flour  by  her  own  earn- 
ings to  the  starving  Irish  in  1S47.  Dr.  Anag- 
nos read  many  letters  from  children  who 
]  have  studied  the  manual  alphabet  but  a 
short  time,  and  their  construction  of 
seuteuces  and  orieina!  ideas  at  once 
lead  one  to  believe  that  in  the, 
— -        ■  ■     ■ 


Keller,  snd  who  u  ' 

former  gradna 
the  Perkins  Home,  ilor  mastery  of  English; 
llj  wonderful,  as  was  illustrated 
■  plished  in  three 
months,  said  Dr.  Anagnos,  what  it  took  Laura 
.  dginan  two  years  to  do.  Her  talents  are 
highest  order.  Eunice  French 
gave  a  reading  from  the  li  e  of  Laura  bridg- 
man. 'Her  the  gallery  was  a  key  and  i 
in  pale  blue,  indicative  of  the  key 
which  unlocked  the  door  to  the  lad- 
der of  knowledge.  On  the  platform 
was  a  Christmas  tree  filled  with  pres- 
ents from  friends  for  tho  hapny  Laura, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  sin 
handed  a  box  which  she  untied  and  too*  out 
and  oiaced  upon  her  wrist  a  gold  bracelet,  thin 
mstrating  without  the  least  possible  aid 
her  knowledge  of  its  U3e.  This  was  the  eilt 
of  hoc  sister.  Next  she  was  handed  a  number 
of  letters  which  she  se  med  »o  know  as  well  as 
anyone  with  sight.  How  true  the  motto  »n 
in  this  case  that  "Obstacles  are  things  to  be 
overcome,"  which  was  placed  above  the  organ. 
Asa  remembrance  the  portraits  of  Miss  Sulli- 
van and  her  pupil,  Helen  Keller,  were  given 
to  the  fortunate  few. 


A  dozen  little  life  flashes  at  that  singularly 
Interesting  meeting  gave  piquancy  to  the  day. 
It  was  a  day  of  thought  and  rejoicing,  but  when 
a  little  blind  boy  yawned  aloud  like  a  country' 
deacon  surprised  in  a  surreptitious  church  nap, 
the  smile  went  round.  When  Laura  Bridgman 
smelled  of  the  bunch  of  violets  she  held;  when 
•he  clapped  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  vibra- 
tions she  could  feel  of  the  band's  music;  when 
the  little  deaf  and  blind  girl  whom  Mr.  Anagnos 
took  lor  a  moment  in  his  arms  set  her  small  con- 
fiding hand  wandering  over  his  face  for  assurance 
against  timidity,  and  when  old  Dr.  Forbe3  spoke 
patronizingly  of  Dr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Brooks  and 
Dr.  Miner  as  "the  young  gentlemen"  who  had 
preceded  him,  then,  and  at  other  moments  likr 
these,  there  was  unexpected  music  on  the 
chords. 


Mrs.  Howe  talked  to  Eaura  Bridgman  a  good 
deal  at  different  times  during  thV  afternoon  and 

'  it  was  certainly  a    picture    worthy  historical 

preservation  on  "canvas.      Two   women  with    a 

more  snbtle  and  indivisible  relationship  could 

not  be  fouud. 

The  Athenian  ha3  seen  Mrs.  Howe  preside  at 

■  divers  times  and  on  occasions  of  differins  de- 
grees of  importance.  But  sitting  beside  the  la- 
mous  pupil  of  her  lamous  husbaud,  there  was  a 
new  language  in  her  personality. 
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Kemeanber  the  Blind! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser:— 

At  this  season,  when  young  and  old  are  think- 
ing of  the  beautiful  festival  of  Xmas,  we  ven- 
ture to  urge  them  to  remember  the  new  kinder- 
garten for  blind  children,  at  the  corner  of  Day 
aud  Perkins  streets,  Jamaica  Piain. 

Let  parents  who  are  surrounded  by  children' 
in  happy  groups,  with  bright  eyes,  eager  to  see 
all  that  Santa  Clans  can  bring  them,  go  for  a 
few  moments  into  this  new  home  and  realize 
the  awful  fact  of  18  little  boys  and  girls,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sis  and  ten.  The  very 
poorest  class  are  selected,  deprived  forever  of 
sight.  One  little  girl  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind ! 
Here,  in  this  delightful  house,  they  are  taught, 
fed  and  amused.  The  building  is  large,  charm- 
ingly arranged  and  furnished,  and  best  of  all, 
paid  for.  What  is  lackiug  is  a  fund  to  support 
it,  and  enable  30  children  to  be  blessed  within 
its  walls.  Can  such  an  object  fail  to  interest  the 
rich  aud  benevolent  ?  Go  and  see  these  children 
playing  games,  dancing  and  singing,  making 
chains  of  paper  and  snowballs.  Hear  one  liit.e 
fellow  ask  his  companion  if  there  is  much 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  see  him  feel  of  the 
snow  and  then  exclaim,  "Oh,  yes,  Willie,  over 
my  shoes !"  The  whole  establishment  seems  so 
fresh  ard  healthy !  Rosy  cheeks  tell  a  glad 
story.  Surely  the  stream  of  our  lives  must  run 
clearer  toward  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
if  we  can  help  to  make  these  sightless  children 
U9Sf  ul  and  happv  Dv  adding  our  mite  to  this 
work.  M.  R, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Dec  22. 


3&l?#st.«ra   gjcrsi 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  5,  1888 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  o£  the  board  of  trus- 

'  tees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for    the  Blind,  the 

following    named    persons     were     unanimously 

chosen  members  of  the  kindergarten  visiting  cora- 

I  mittee:    Mrs.  Louis   Agassiz,    Miss   Elizabeth  L. 

I  Andrew,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 

I  Elliott  Miss  Clara  X.  Endicott,  Miss  Sara  B.  Fay, 

\  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs. 

fete-bait  Treat  Paine,  Miss  Edith  Eotch,  Mrs.  Na- 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  JAN  7,  1888. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Its  Origin,   Growth  and    Achievements— 
A  Career  of  Usefulness. 

Situated  on  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain,  in 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  localities  near  Boston, 
is  a  large  building  with  a  bright,  sunny  aspect 
and  with  little  about  it  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
public  institution.  It  is  the  "Kindergarten 
School  for  the  Blind."  It  was  opened  on  May 
last,  and  with  10  little  pupils  began  its  career  of 
usefulness.  The  number  has  increased  to  19, 
and  the  house  will  accommodate  35.  The  work 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  is  too  well  knswn  to 
need  any  explanation,  but  this  kindergarten 
may  De  said  to  be  an  outcome  of  the  former, 
since  it  had  its  origin  in  the  careful  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  and  the  realization  of  how 
much  children  so  handicapped  need  special 
training. 

The  kindergarten  method  is  especially  suited 
to  the  instruction  of  sightless  children.  Mr.  M 
Anagnos  gave  form  to  the  wish  for  a  home  for 
these  unfortunates,  and  tie  Importance  of  the 
project  became  evident  to  a  number  of  people, 
and  ready  hands  were  found  to  aid  and  carry- 
out  the  project.  Entertainments,  fairs,  contri- 
butions from  various  parts  of  New  England  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  sufficient  funds  were 
obtained  to  purchase  a  large  estate  and  erect  a 
suitable  building. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  Miss  Isal 
Greely,  matron ;  two  kiudergartners,  Miss  John- 
son aud  Miss  Swan ;  an  assistant  matron,  Miss 
Vose,  and  Miss  Fletcher,  the  special  teacher  to 
Editb  Thomas.  This  child  was  born  in  Chelsea 
in  1879.  At  the  age  of  four  years  she  was  at- 
tacked with  a  malignant  fever  depriving  her  of 
eight  aud  hearing;  she  is  well  developed 
physically  and  mentally,  and  has  a  very  bright, 
Winning  face ;  she  is  apparently  happy,  and 
doss  not  realize  how  .different  her  life  is  from 
others.  Another  little  girl  who  is  a  member  of 
the  school  was  vory  delicate  in  body,  and 
mentally  and  physically  indolent  She  had 
evidently  been  the  object  of  a  care  too  tender 
since  it  made  her  helpless,  but  after  being  in  the 
school  for  a  short  time  surrounded  by  active, 
busy  children  she  gained  in  physical  strength 
and  began  to  show  interest  in  her  play  and 
surroundings. 

The  children  of  New  Englind  are  received  at 
the  school  between  6  and  l(y  and  are  usually 
the  children  of  poor  parents  who  cannot  aflord 
to  give  them  any  special  instruction,  and  some 
of  them  are  waifs  who  are  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  the  world.  After  they  finish  at  the 
kindergarten  their  education  is  continued  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  they  aro  often  fitted  to 
b3gin  life  with  qualifications  which  insure  them 
a  degree  of  success.  Parents  and  friends,  or  the 
town  whose  charge  the  child  may  bex  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  it  with  suitable  clothing,  while 
the  training  and  board  for  the  child  are  given 
where  the  child  is  homeless. 

In  speaking  of  the  children,  their  teacher 
said  that  the  idea  of  blind  children  posses- 
sing a  finer  touch  or  the  ability  to  distinguish 
articles  with  their  fingers  more  quickly 
than  other  children  was  a  mistake,  and  not 
until  this  touch  is  cultivated  and  educated 
are  they  able  to  use  their  fingers  properly. 
Their  modelings  in  clay  are  noticeably  good  and 
it  is  a  question  if  children  who  can  see  could  do 
much  better.  In  their  games  thev  show  the 
same  interest  and  enjoyment  of  other  children, 
and  they  are  encouraaed  to  make  little  sugges- 
tions about  their  games  and  work.  One  little 
girl  of  nine  years  made  a  pair  of  pillow  cases  as 
a  gilt  for  her  mother,  and  at  Chiistmas  time 
several  of  the  little  girls  made  then:  own  designs 
for  their  gifts.  The  young  lady  who  has  charge 
of  their  musical  training  is  Miss  Cornelia 
Roeskl,  a  graduate  from  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  who  continues  her  musical  education.  She 
possesses  marked  ability  aud  will  doubtless 
make  a  success  as  a  teacher. 


The  school  is  under  the  direction  .it  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  chil- 
dren and  in  the  future  of  the  school.  What  it 
needs  to  secure  success  is  a  solid  financial  basis. 
An  endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  of  which  the 
income  ouly  should  be  used  lor  current  ex- 
penses, would  be  the  surety  of  its  future.  About 
^3000  has  already  been  contributed.  These 
blind  children  have  an  imperative  claim  for  all 
that  the  world  can  do  for  them.  On  the  17th 
of  January  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  will  give  a 
reading  at  the  Brunswick,  the  proceeds  to  go 
toward  this  fund,  and  several  projects  toward 
raising  the  desireiil  amount  have  been  suggested. 
To  quote  from  the  appeal  of  their  director:  "In 
the  great  procession  of  humanity  it  depends  on 
us-whether  the  places  of  these  unfortunates 
shall  be  high  or  low,  good  or  bad,  useful  or 
helpless." 

This  school  will  develop  their  ability,  incul- 
cate habits  of  industry  and  attention,  and  is  in 
every  way  a  noblo  work  deserving  to  be  made  a 
permanent  good. 





EVEHM  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY.    JANUARY    7,    1883. 
lalTsTJolm  Sherwood's  Reading;  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New  York,  well  known 
as  a  writer,  a  social  leader  aud  a  helper  of  all 
charitable  objects  in  her  owu  city,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  charity  should  stay  at  home,  though  it 
should,  surely  have  its  rise  there.    Mrs.  Sherwood, 
who  has  pleaded  with  pen  and  voice  for  so  many 
good  works  at   home,  has   graciously  agreed  to 
come  to  Boston  to  give  one  of  her  popular  read- 
ings in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for"  the  blind.  The 
leading  will  take  place  at  the  Hot.il  Brunswick 
on   the   evening   of   Tuesday,   Jan.  17,  at  eighc 
o'clock.  The  kindergarten  is  now  a  well-established 
fact,  and  the  little  children  are  living  happily  and 
comfortably  in  the  pleasaut  home   which  loving 
hands  have  built  up  for  them.    The  nest  is  made, 
the  nestlings  snugly  bestowed,  and  now  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  except  to  keep  the  lies: 
warm  and  the  little  sightless  songsters  well  fed. 
The  friends  of  the  kindergarten  feel  no  anxiety  on 
this  head.    It  is  a  charity  that  needs  little  beggmr 
tor     The  small  claimants  for  the  light  of  educa- 
tion have  but  to  be  seen  and  heard  to  have  their 
claim  admitted.    Children,  young  as  they  are,  are 
working  for  them  and  bringing  their  touching  little 
contributions  to  help  the  good  work  along.     This 
opportunity  offe»ed  to  hear  this  large-hearted  and 
brilliant  woman,  who  kindly  lends  her  aid  to  the 
enterprise,  will  be  most  welcome  to  all   friends  of 
the  kindergarten.  • 

Tickets  for  the  reading  are  to  be  had  at  the 
f  ffice  of  Hotel  Brunswick,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  J. 
W  Howe,  241  Beacon  street,  and  at  the  salesroom 
of' the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  37  Avon 
street. 


Boston  Gfoemng  gaudier. 

FRIDAY.  JANUARY"  6,   1888. 


which  she  writes  of  various  phases  of 
continental  life,— English,  French,  Gor- 
man watering-places,  as  may  be, — the 
papers  written  from  her  own  observation 
ahd  reflection,  and  they  are  thus  vital 
and  brilliant.  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  a  wel- 
comed guest  in  court  circles  in  Lo:idon, 
in  the  highest  and  most  brilliant  life  of 
Paris  and  the  continent,  and  her  range  of 
observation  is  so  extended,  her  exepri- 
ence  of  social  and  literary  life  so  wide 
and  fine,  that  the  infloresence  of  these 
experiences  given  in  her  papers  makes 
their  readmg  an  enchanted  hour.  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mrs. 
Sherwood  will  give  one  of  these  readings 
in  Boston  soon  for  the  benefit  at'  the 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The  date 
is  elsewhere  announced  in  this  issue,  and 
both  the  unique  charm  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  the  object  for  which  it  is  so 
nobly  given  will  commend  itself  to  the 
public. 


%&bM%    g.crsi 


MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  16,  1S8S 


KINDEEGAETEH  FOB  TEE  BLIND. 
It  has  already  been  announced  that  Mrs.  John 
Sherwood  of  New  York  will  give  one  of  her  popu- 
lar readings  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten,  for  the 
Bind  at  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan.  17,  at  S  p.  m.  The  subject  of  her  paper  is 
taken  from  her  own  writings  and  is  entitled  "My 
Reason  in  Londou.  Especially  the  Jubilee  Season" 
—a  sketch  which  fairly  sparkles  with  its  graphic 
portraitures  and  incidents,  drawn  as  it  is  from  her 
own  wide  range  of  observation  and  re  flection  dur- 
ing her  late  visit  abroad.  Its  presentation  in  New 
York  has  called  forth  no  little  enthusiasm  from 
laro-e  audiences  and  added  very  materially  to  the 
f  unils  of  the  charitable  enterprise  tor  which  it  was 
■•iven  The  entertainment  and  the  noble  object 
for  which  it  is  so  kindly  rendered  should  draw  a 
full  house  in  this  enlightened  and  benevolent  city. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Brunswick,  at  Mrs. 
Howe's,  2-41  Beacon  street,  and  at  the  office  ot 
the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


"  Mrs"  John  Sherwood  will  give  one  of  her  en- 
tertaining readings  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  even- 
n"  Jan  17,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  at  which 
"lace  ticket's  can  be  obtained.  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
isrt  is  anticipated  with  great  pleasure  by  her 
large  circle  of  personal  friends  and  of  readers  in 
this  city.       ___r__ 


r 


MAS.    WMWO»D'i    KEA.D1ST08. 

It  is  proverbial  that  great  praise  is 
due  to  the  individual  who  inven  s  a  new 
amusement.    He  is  entitled  to  be  canon- 
ized among  the  benefactors  of  the  hu- 
man race.    If  this  be  true,  Mrs.  John 
Sherwood  of  New  York,— the  Traveller's 
valued  correspondent  over  her  initialed 
signature  of  "M.  E.  W.  S.,"-if  this  be 
true,  Mrs.  Sherwood  will  deserve  a  niche 
in  the  national  Pantheon,  for  slie  h  is 
originated  a  method  of  recreation  that 
has  touched  New  York  society  into  exhil- 
eration    and    enthusiasm,    and    called 
forth    audiences  limited    only  by  the 
size   of   the   apartments.       Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's readings  are,  indeed,  a  uui.iue 
feature     of     social    life.      They     are 
giveu  from  her  original  manuscript,  in 
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BRUNSWICK 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 


ADMIT  ONE 


TUESDAY    EVENING 

.  .  JANUARY  17  .  . 


AT    8   O'CLOCK 


i- voi  hi 


Bo0ton  Jaantalt 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  18, 1888. 

Mr«.  Sherwood'*  Readme. 
The  friends  ot  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
»re  loKlon,  and  when  the  roan acera  apply  for  a 
Hind  of  8100,000,  an  they  have  done,  there  Is  Utile 
doubt  that  they  will  receive  what  they  ask  for 
Mre.  Bherwood  nave  ft  pleasant  reading  la«t 
oVenincm  the  interest,  of  this.  The  parlor,  of 
the  Hotel  Brunswick  were  crowded  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  anxious  to  hoar  the  talented 
reader.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  presided,  Intro- 
duoinu  first  Mr-  Stearns,  who  gave  several 
pleasant  German  son8s.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was 
introduced  1»  pleasant  Phrase  and  with  hearty 
expression,  and  she  first  spoke  a  few  words  lu 
niemorlam  of  Mr..  Julia  It,  Anagnos,  a  er  which 
she  delighted  the  audience  with  the  reading  ot  her 
sketches  ot  tno  Queen's  Jubilee, 

gosta  g ails  *Mbx» 

WEDNESDAY,  JA^J^JSSS. 


ENGLISH  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood's  Lecture  at  the 
Brunswick  in  Aid  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind. 

The  announcement  of  Mrs.  John  Sher- 
wood's lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind 
Children's  Kindergarten  drew  a  large  as- 
semblage to  the  Brunswick  last  evening, 

The  eminently  worthy  object  of  the  en- 
tertainment, together  with  the  social  and 
professional  distinction  of  the  fair  lecturer 
herself,  served  to  invest  the  affair  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  interest,  and  as  a  result 
the  great  parlor  of  the  hotel  was  filled  to 
overflowing  some  time  before  the  hour  of 
beginning  with  an  audience  composed 
largely  of  notable  representatives  of  the 
wealth,  beauty  and  culture,  as  well  as  the 
philanthropic  spirit  of  Boston. 

The  reader's  desk  was,  picturesquely  ar- 
ranged, and  bore  a  magniheent  bouquet  of 
choicest  roses.  Shortly  after  8  o'clock  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Julia 
\V aid  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  entered,  and  was  received 
with  a  most  encouraging  outburst  of  ap- 
plause. Mrs.  Howe  made  a  orief  and  most 
charming  introductory  addres  .  which  nut 
the  audience  in  a  receptive  mood  for  the 
enioyment  to  follow. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  was 
'The  Jubilee  Summer  in  England." 

The  lady  commenced  by  paying  a  tender 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Julia 
Anagnos,  whose  inspiring  example  had  led 
her  (.the  speaker),  to  enter  into  charitable 
works.  She  then  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  Boston  for  its  excellent  system  of  chari- 
ties, which  was  characterized  as  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  city.  This,  as  a  Yankee 
won- an,  it  was  her  privilege  to  boast. 

Coming  to  the  various  differences  which 
exis;  between  America  and  the  mother 
country,  the  theory  was  advanced  that 
probably  they  were  owing  largely  to  the 
cliir>  ato  of  our  country .  Our  climate  is  fit- 
ful, prone  to  extremes,  and  so  are  we.  Our 
greatest  men  are  apt  to  be  self-conscious 
and  ponderous,  and  when  they  visit  Eng- 
land, and  find  themselves  neglected  while 
charlatans  or  showmen  are  received  with 
Open  arms,  they  are  apt  to  think  that,  after 
all.  the  approbation  of  Englishmen  is  not 
worth  much ,  anyway. 

Referring  to  the  late  reign  of  Buffalo  Bill 
in  London,  the  lady  said:  "To  say  that  he 
was  the  rage,  would  be  to  draw  it  mildly: 
yet  withal,  it  had  to  be  confessed  that  liis 
deportment  was  at  all  times  most  credit- 
able. Once  when  the  hero  was  regaling  a 
circle  of  listeners,  with  Lady  Violet  gazing 
over  one  shoulder  and  LadyAcatha  over 
the  other,  the  speaker  thought  she  detected 
a  furtive  smile  under  the  handsome 
moustache.  Even  the  Princess  of  Wales 
went  to  take  tea  with  Buffalo  Bill  and  ride 
in  the  coach  to  be  taken  by  Indians  and 
rescued  by  cowboys.  (Laughter.) 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  address  the 
speaker  said  that  England  had  redeemed 
herself  nobly  by  her  appreciation  and  re- 
ception of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who.  when  questioned  by  the  speaker  as  to 
how  he  had  enjoyed  himself,  replied:  "Oh, 
I  am  asphyxiated  with  pleasure."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The  various  events  of  the  jubilee  days, 
I  and  the  chief  actors,  '-oyal  and  otherwise 
were  then  graphically  described,  with  k;J<- 
and  there  anecdotes  and  bits  ol  racy  g'  *<■ 
I  interspersed,  rendering  the  story  eA 
ingly  entertaining     The  most  impS^ 
i  act  of  Hie  entire  display  was  said  to> 

•    « 


II    MM' 

children  ■  liildrenin  Westmin St<  r. 

Speaking   of    the    delegation    of    royal 
persouasesirom   India,  one  ol  the  Indian 
es  was  said  to  have  remarked  that 
English   women   painted    their    fac 
thickly  thatit«ooJd  be  scraped  off  with  a 

knife,  and  their  dresses  were  cut  alto 

too    low.      This    reminded    the    speaker  ol 

Sen:  1 1  or  Evarts'  reply,  when  asked ii  women 

wero  good  judges  of  their  own.  sex.  Yes, 
said  he,  "and  good  executioners  also. 
(Laughter.)  ,     , 

Robert  A.  Stearns  contributed  vocal  selec- 
tions in  German  from  Schubert,  accom- 
panying himself  on  the  piano. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  announced  that  she  would 
give  a  series  of  reanings  at  private  resi- 
dences, and  that  a  book  would  be  placed  at 
Doll  &  Richards',  whore  names  could  be 
entered  for  tickets.  , 

Auumg  the  large  audience  were  noticed 
the  following  ladios  and  gentlemen : 
Hon. George  S.Hall  and  |  linv.  Williimi  K.  Alger. 

,v,iv  MtosAbtoleL.  Alger, 

William  Wllklns  Warren  Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew, 
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and  wiie. 
Geoi   "    W.   Wales     and 

wife, 
Joseph  Wales  and  wife, 
Colonel  Weriliington  and 

wife, 
Miss  Lillian  Whi'lng. 
Thomra    O.   Richardson 

and  wife, 
John  s.  Dwight, 
51  rs.  Rnbert  C.  Winthrop, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Henry 

Stone, 
John     Elliott    and  wife 

(Maud  Howe), 
Mrs.  Richard  Raker, 
Miss  Martha  W.  Sawyer, 
Miss  Ella  T.  Ford, 
Miss  I'.llen  Maria  Wheel 

ock. 
Miss  J.  R.  Gilman, 
Mrs.  Henry  X.  Spooner, 


Miss  Edith  Andrew, 

Mrs.  Maria  Polk, 
Mre.  Richard  Halter. 
Henry  Howe  and  wife, 
Colonel   and   Mrs.    Royal 

■I .  Pnlslfer, 

Miss  Marlon  <:ray, 

M  i89  Lucy  Derby, 

Arthur  Jloward  Pickering 

.Mrs.  Arthur  Foote, 

Mrs.  John  P.  lialley  of 
Ilaltimore, 

Mrs.  S.  11.  Bertrand, 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Coburn, 

Miss  Coburn, 

George  L.  Goodwin, 

Charles  Pierce  and  wife, 

Mrs.  S.  II.  Almv, 

Dr.  William  H.  Brooks, 
wife  and  son  of  Han- 
over, Mass. 


Boston  burning  broodier, 

ivrnTTDAY.    JANUARY   16,   1888. 


MRS.    JOHN    SHERWOOD. 


Her  Pla<*e  iu  tlie  literary   Xiife  ot  the  Day 

Sirs.  John  Sherwood,  so  well  and  widely 
known  under  her  initialed  signature  of  "M.  E. 
W.  S.,"  holds  a  unique  and  important  position 
in  contemporary  literary  life.  Tomorrow  even- 
ing Mrs.  Sherwood  appears  for  the  first  time  iu 
Boston  in  a  reading — a  reading  so  different 
from  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  invention  of  a  new 
form  of  entertainment.  During  i  he  past  year 
Mrs.  Sherwood  has  made  over  $3000  for  New 
York  charities  by  these  readings  of  original  pa- 
pers written  by  herself.  The  New  York  Tribune 
says  of  this  accomplished  lady : 

Mrs.  Sherwood  occupies  a  unique  and  honora- 
ble place  in  the  literary  life  of  New  York.  In 
the  last  two  years  she  has  given  85  readings  in 
her  charming  home.  These  readings  have  at- 
tracted not  only  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
fashion,  but  men  and  women  who  have  made 
names  for  themselves  in  the  learned  professions, 
literature  and  business.  Says  a  well-known 
clergyman  who  has  been  a  delighted  attendant 
at  these  meetings:  "While  we  have  all  been  , 
talking  in  a  vague  way  about  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  literary  salon  in  New  York,  Mrs. 
Sherwood  has  quietly  gone  ahead  and  estab- 
lished it.  Her  success  has  not  been  due  simply 
to  the  beauty  of  her  toilets,  the  rare  flowers  aud 
exotics  with  which  her  rooms  have  been  deco- 
rated or  the  exquisite  quality  of  her  voice,  al- 
though all  these  things  have  been  in  her  favor. 
It  is  not  due  even  to  the  fact  that  fashion  has  | 
set  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  her  literary  reun- 
ions. It  is  rather  due  to  her  rare  intellectual 
ability. 

She  is  an  intellectual  woman  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  her  carefully  written  papers 
have  a  literary  charm  and  finish  not  usually 
found  in  the  writings  of  even  the  most  clever 
women  of  society.  This  alone  explains  why 
she  has  been  able  in  this  busy  commercial  city, 
and  in  the-husiest  hour  of  the  day,  to  draw  to- 
gether so  many  people  to  hear  her  read.  With- 
out losing  her  patriotism,  she  has  become  cos 
mopolitan  in  her  culture.  In  her  personality 
she  is  the  ideal  of  an  English  gentlewoman, 
transferred  from  some  old  canvas,  but  instinct 
with  the  best  thought  and  the  highest  culture  of 
our  American  life." 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  subject  tomorrow  night  is, 
as  has  already  been  announced  in  the  Traveller, 
"My  Season  iu  London,  Especially  the  Jubilee 
Season."  It  is  one  sf  the  most  brilliant  and 
finely  entertaining  of  papers,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  attract  a  large  audience.  The  object,  too,  iu 
its  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  ap- 
peals to  every  one. 
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given  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick    i'i 
evening  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  ol  New 
York  are  to  be  given  to  this  fund. 

It  is  good  to  be  charitable;  it   i-  good 
tn  lip  entertained  by  a  pleasant  and 
factory  reader,  who  tends  to  th 
the  writers  frojm  whom  she  chooses  selec- 
tions the  beauty  of  her  unselnshu 
coming  to  give  her  services  for  charity's 
sake.    Mi-.   Sherwood's  reputation 
reader  would  call   an  audience  of  social 
importance  to  hear  her  at  any  time.     The 
object  for  which  .the  readings  are  given 
doubles  the  interest  in  the  admirable 
gramme,  which  will  be  given   tomorrow 
night. 
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TO  HELP  THE  BLIND. 

Mrs.  John   Sherwood  Gives   a  Beading  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick. 

Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New  York  gave,  last 
evening,   in    the    banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  a  reading  in  aid  -of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.    The  table  at  which  the 
lady  sat  during  the  evening,  placed  just  oppo- 
site the  entrance  to  the  hall,  bore  a  lamp, 
whose  soft  light  irradiated  the    hues  of  a  vari- 
colored   shade    and    some  hrilliaut  and    fra- 
grant   flowers.      The    chairs    which     seated 
the     audience     were     ranged    iu     a    more 
or     less     symmetrical     curve     about     this 
centre.         That        the       audience        which 
occupied  the  chairs  was  a  large  and  select  oue 
was  due  to  two  causes.    Of  course   there  was 
the  natural    sympathy    which    the   appeal  of 
''little,   sightless    children"    must    awaken — 
even,  one    might  fancy,    in  the    breast  of  a 
being  as  destitute  of  humanity  as  Mr.  Rotert 
Louis  Stevenson's  Mr.  Hyde.     But  the  second 
cause  was  at  least  quite  as  potent — for  is  not 
sympathy,  in    the    most    benevolent  bosoms, 
often      a      spring    whose       healing       waters 
zealous      friendly      hands       must       discover 
by      removing     the     dead     branches      and 
faded  leaves  of   drear   autumns  of  the  soul  ? 
Hence  it  may  he  reckoned  a  prime  reason  why 
such  geuerous  response  is   always    given  when 
an  appeal  hi  behalf  of    the    Kindergarten    for 
the  Blind  is  made,  that  the  appeal  has  behind 
it  the  name    of    Mrs.  Julia  Y\  ard    Howe,    the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Julia  Anagnos,  the  impetuous 
advocacy  of  Mrs.  Maude  Howe    Elliott,  and 
the  patient  and  tireless   zeal  of    Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos.     In  this  particular  audience  were : 

The  Hon.  Georsre  •>.  IIa!e   and   His.  Rale,  Mr. 
William  Wiuuns  Warren  and  Mrs.  Warren,   Mr.  I 
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Wales  aiid'HIs.  n  aies,  Colonel  \\  orthni" Urn  ot 
;|.e  '  Traveller  and  Mrs.  Worthing!.™, 
Mr.  Thomas  O.  Bicbardson  and  Mrs. 
liiehardson,  Mr.  John  S.  Dmgl*,  Mrs 
Robert;  C.  Winturop,  Mr.  John  Muott  and 
Mrs  Elliott,  Colonel  Henrv  Stone  and  Mrs.  btone, 
Mrs.  Richard  Baker.  Miss  Martha  W.  Sawyer, 
Miss  fclla  h\  Ford,  Miss  Ellen  iQaria  Wlieeiocic, 
Miss  J.  E.  C-ilrnan,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Spooner,  the 
Eev.  William  E.  Alger  and  Miss  Abbie  L.  Alger, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew,  Miss  Edith  Andrew,  Mrs. 
Maria  F.  Parlcer,Mr.  Henry  Howe  and  Mrs.  Howe, 
Mr.  Eoyal  M.  Pnlsiier  and  Mrs  Puisifer, 
Miss  Marlon  Gray,  Miss  Lncy  Derby,  Mr.  Arthur 
Howard  Pickering,  Mrs.  Arthur  Foote,  Mrs.  8. 
H.  Bertram,  Mrs.  John  P.  Bailey  of  Baltimore, 
Mrs.  0.  H.  Coburu  and  Miss  Coburn,  Mr.  George 
Jj.  Goodwin.  Ml.  Charles  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Almy,  the  Eev.  Dr.  William  H.  Brooks 
of  Hanover  and  Mrs.  Brooks. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  whose  entrance  was  greeted 
with  applause,  was  seen  by  those  not  already 
familiar  with  her  appearance  to  be  a  lady  of 
large  and  tine  stature,  with  a  countenance  of 
mingled  affabiluy  and  intellectuality,  who 
gave  an  impress'on  of  exuberant  health  and 
life.  Her  gowi .  was  simple  in  pattern  and  a 
rich  chocolate  in  color.  Her  dark  hair  was 
worn  about  the  sides  of  her  forehead  in  a 
fashion  which  made  one  think  of  gracious 
ladies  looking  out  of  canvases  of  old  artists 
who  knew  how  to  put  both  picturesqueness 
and  vitality  into  their  portrayals.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  presided,  and  announced  that 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Stearns  would  give  the  evening 
a  musical  preface  in  German.  Mr.  Stearns  is 
a  pupil  of  Professor  Stoekhausen  of  Frank- 
furt-am-Main.  and  having  learned  while  in 
Germany  to  do  as  the  Germans  did,  he  now 
accompanied  himself  upon  the  pianoforte  with- 
out a  score.  He  sang  Schubert's  "Fahrt  Zum 
Hades"  and  "Der  Blumenbrief,"  receiving 
from  the  audience  cordial  approval.  In 
introducing  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Howe  said 
that  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  to  listen 
was  well  known  for  her  social  and  literary  ac- 
complishments, and — in  a  more  excellent  way 
— for  her  interest  in  charities.  Though  she 
would  make  her  auditors  hear  the  echoes  of 
the  gay  world,  she  was  brought  here  by  the 
cries  of  the  little  children  to  whom  the  earth 
was  darkened. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  upon  rising,  said  that  she 
was  glad  to  come  to  Boston,  for  to  a  literary 
woman  it  was  the  ultima  thule.  Thesnowi 
storm  without  she  regarded  as  a  personal 
compliment.  It  reminded  her  of  the  weather 
god  who,  when  in  her  girlhood  she  made  her 
way  up  Hancock  street  to  school  in  Pember- 
ton  square,  sought  to  thwart  her  progress  up 
the  lull  of  knowlege.  She  had  learned  that  a 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  had  been  established 
in  memory  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Julia  Anagnos, 
and  that  its  friends  had  now  everything  except 
money,  of  which  they  sought  to  raise  an  en- 
dowment sum  of  #100,000.  In  Hew  York 
the  men  of  wealth  gave  generously  and  wisely. 
She  would  not  say  that  Boston  was  backward 
in  its  charity,  for  it  had  a  calm,  consistent 
and  noble  record.  These  little  children  could 
not  be  made  to  see  in  person  the 
benefactress  whom  they  had  so  loved, 
but  could  they  not  be  made  to  see  her  in  her 
works?  Mrs.  Sherwood  spoke  in  a  musical, 
f  idl  round  .voice  lree  from  the  smallest  artifice. 
After  this  preface  she  proceeded  to  read  in  that 
same  pleasant  voice  what  she  called  "Some  Ran- 
dom Recollections"  of  her  last  year's  summer  in 
England.  They  were  principally  a  brilliant 
word  picture  of  the  pageants  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Queen's  jubilee.  She  began, 
however,  by  touching  upon  the  attitude  which 
British  society  maintained  towards  the  stranger 
at  its  gates,  A  charlatan  or  a  showman  might 
be  received  with  open  arms  where  the  highest 
qualifications  of  the  conventional  sort  would  fail 
of  admittance.  Afrer  a  dinner  which  she  at- 
tended at  the  house  of  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Houghton,  she  received  an  invitation  to  a 
"swell"  mansion  of  nobility  where  she  was  given 
to  understand  she  would  meet  a  distinguished 
countryman,  She  fancied  it  might  be  Mr. 
Lowell,  or  Mr.  James,  or  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and 
accordingly  she  went  in  her  "best  bonnet." 
Upon  arriving  she  was  presented  to  Buffalo 
Bill.  To  say  that  he  was  the  rage  was  to 
draw  it  mild.  To  do  justice  to  our  illustrious 
cowboy  he  bore  himself  in  a  faultless  manner, 
with  dignity,  gravity  and  simplicity.  She 
fancied,  however,  that  as  Lady  Diana 
bent  over  one  side  of  his  chair  and  Lady 
Violet  over  the  other,  she  detected  a  furtive 
smile  under  that  long  mustache.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte,  win*  in  vain  endeavored  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  lady  absorbed  in  Mr.  Cody,  ex- 
claimed: "I  am  not  the  horse,  but  I  have 
been  near  -him."  Mrs.  Sherwood  also  met 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  asking  him  how  he  was  bear- 
ing his  honors,  received  for  answer:  "Ah, 
madam,  I  am  asphyxiated."  Te  her  mind 
che  crown  prince  of  Germany  in  a  white  uni- 
form was  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  great 
procession  on  jubilee  day.    The  Indian  princes 
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she  described'  as  "v.  eSfihg'  the  riches  Tjrn 
the  East  in  gems  about  them,  and  having  ' 
names  which  sounrteA  like  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  London  was  a  picture— a  picture  by 
Tintoret,  and  splendidly  gay.  Nay,  it  was 
not  Loudon,  but  Bagdad,  and  only  needed  a 
Shakspere  or  a  Spenser  to  describe  it. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  will  give  a  number  of  other 
readings  in  the  parlors  of  friends  in  Boston, 
beginning  on  Feb.  20. 


Boston  ^ocning  ©raodler 
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MBS.  JOHN   SHERWOOD. 


The    Brilliant    and  Successful    Read- 
ing: in  Aid  of  the  Blind. 


The    Jubilee   Season    in    London 
Touched  in  Panoramic  View. 


.1 


Distinguished    Assemblage 
at    the  Brttnsicick. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  perhaps  there 
was  never  before  assembled  in  Boston  an  au- 
dience that  more  fully  represented  the  unity  oZ 
sentiment  for  a  noble  purpose,  and  the  intellec- 
tual appreciation  of  the  work  of  a  gifted  woman 
than  that  which  thronged  the  banquet  room  of 
Hotel  Brunswick  last  evening  to  listen  to  an 
original  paper  read  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood 
on  "My  Season  in  London,  Especially  the 
Jubilee  Season."  The  object  of  the  entertaia-. 
ment  was  to  augment  the  fund  of  $100,000 
needed  for  the  endowment  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  an  angelic  work,  a  work 
whose  blessing  is  not  only  for  the  "little  sightles  s 
children"  to  whom  Mrs.  Howe  in  her  introduc- 
tory remarks  so  touchingly  alluded,  but,  as  tho 
quality  of  mercy  always  is  "twice  blessed," 
they  who  give  and  they  who  take  share  equally. 
The  culture  of  sympathy  with  suffering  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  nay  indispensable,  in  the 
development  of  character,  and  it  is  good  for  us 
all  to  go  ont  of  ourselves  in  uome  work  for 
others.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  one  of  the  nearer 
circle  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Anagnos,  whose  beautiful  life  gave  its  sweetness 
and  devotion  when  it  was  most  needed  to  those 
whose  darkened  lives  were  so  cheered  and  aided 
by  her  sweet  ministry.  Ah,  when  we  think  of 
her  we  can  only  feel,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
that 

"  Half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  changing  of  her  synere 
To  give  to  heaven  a  Shining-  One 

Who  walked  an  angel  here." 

Her  life  is  not  gone  from  us ;  her  work  has 
flowered  into  a  multitude  of  noble  and  generous 
influences  that  spring  up  on  every  hand,  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  she,  who  has  returned 
to  her  native  heaven, — that  sweet,  bright,  noble 
spirit  sent  on  earth  for  a  little  time, — we  can 
well  believe  she  is  yet  near  us  as  wilh  unseen 
inspiration  and  guidance. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene  at  the  Brunswick  last 
evening,  The  generous  courtesy  of  the  pro- 
prietors left  nothing  undone  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience,  and 
the  stately  banquet  room  was  radiant  in  the 
soft  glow  of  shaded  lights,  and  the  rose  shadiu ; 
of  the  "umbrella  lamp"  on  the  reading  table 
placed  before  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  flowers.  At  her  right  sat  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  presided  with  her  own  exquisite 
grace.  The  chairs  were  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  an  atmosphere  of  charming  expecta- 
tion pervaded  the  apartment.  Mrs.  Sherwood 
entered,  escorted  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  was 
greeted  with  cordial  applause.  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
presence  has  a  sweet  and  impressive  dignity, — 
both  stately  and  winning, — the  fine  manner  that 
reveals  the  woman  who  knows  well  the  world, 
who  estimates  life  at  its  true  values,  yet  who 
always  holds  it  amenable  to  finer  standards. 


Indeed,— 

"Weil  shows  the  gentle  lady's  mien 
That  courts  and  cities  she  has  seen,"— 
and  one  teste,  too,  that  whether  in  court  or 
castle,  or  province,  she  instinctively  selects  the 
salient  phases,  the  more  enduring  and  impor- 
/  tant  elements  of  life  as  distinguished  from  the 
transient  and  the  superficial.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  b6ing  a  woman  of  the  world 
and  a  worldly  woman !  The  former  implies 
knowledge  and  power ;  the  latter  mere  selfish- 
ness and  materialism ;  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  a  woman  of  the  world, 
and  one  who  wields  her  power  wisely  and  well, 
Mrs.  Sherwood  was  introduced  to  the  audi- 
ence by  Mrs.  Howe  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
and  after  a  brief  allusion  by  the  gifted  reader 
of  the  evening  to  the  object  for  which  the  audi- 
ence had  assembled,  and  a  touching  reference  to 
her  dear  friend  Julia  Anagnos,  she  proceeded 
to  read  her  paper  on  the  jubilee  season  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  a  very  panorama,  full  of  life  and 
color  and  movement,  that  the  paper  presented. 
The  attitude  of  English  society  toward  Ameri- 
can visitors  was  particularly  well  touched.  The 
"success"  of  the  adventurer  and  the  charlatan, 
as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
quiet,  cultivated,  refined"  American,  who  will 
not  descend  to  the  vulgarity  of  "pushing"  his 
way,  was  well  shown.  Yet,  there  are  those  of 
the  most  refined  culture  who  also  meet  this 
electric  success,  and  there  are  mere  adventurers 
who  achieve  it  for  a  time. 

In  fact,  said  Mrs.  Sherwood,  we  cauuot  tell 
what  makes  a  person  a  success  any  more  than 
we  can  what  makes  a  book-a  success.  After  a 
dinner  which  she  attended  at  the  house  of  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  she  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  a  "swell"  mansion  of 
nobility,  where  she  was  given  to  understand 
she  would  meet  a  distinguished  countryman. 
She  fancied  it  might  be  Mr.  Lowell,  or  Mr. 
James,  or  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and  accordingly  she 
went  in  her  "best  bonnet."  Upon  arriving  she 
was  presented  to  Buffalo  Bill.  To  say  that  he 
was  the  rage  was  to  draw  it  mildly,  To  do 
justice  to  our  illustrious  cowboy,  he  bore  him- 
self in  a  faultless  manner,  with  dignity,  gravity 
and  simplicity.  She  fancied,  however,  that  as 
Lady  Diana  bent  over  one  side  of  his  chair  and 
Lady  Violet  over  the  other,  she  detected  a  fur- 
tive smile  undei  that  long  moustache.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte,  who  in  vain  endeavored  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  lady  absorbed  in  Mr.  Cody,  ex- 
claimed; "I  am  not  the  horse,  but  I 
have  been  near  him."  Mrs.  Sherwood 
also  met  Dr.  Holmes,  and  asking  him  how 
he  was  bearing  his  honors,  received  for 
answer:  "Ab,  madam,  I  am  asphyxiated." 
She  found  that  he  who  was  the  Autocrat 
of  the  BreakfasMable  here  was  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Dinner-table  in  London.  Thejdescription  of 
the  royal  procession  on  the  day-of  the  Jubilee, 
returning  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  pal- 
ace, was  as  vivid  as  a  painting.  The  Indian 
princes,  in  their  gorgeous  robes,  and  their 
stately  and  ceremonial  bearing,  attracted  her 
especial  admiration.  The  children's  day  of  the 
Jubilee  made  another  picture.  Seldom,  indeed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  literary  value  alone, 
has  a  paper  been  heard  which  has  such 
a  charm  as  this  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's.  The 
readers  of  the  Traveller  were  favored  with  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  pictures  of  the  Jubilee  at  the  time, 
in  her  letters  in  these  columns— letters  that 
were  justly  held  as  being  the  next  best  thing  to 
a  foreign  trip  for  one's  self.  In  the  many  years 
in  which  Mrs,  Sherwood  has  held  a  leading  place 
in  the  correspondence  staff  of  the  Traveller  the 
readers  of  this  journal  have  had  many  and 
varied  interpretations  ofloreign  life  from  her 
pen. 

The  audience  last  evening  was  a  distinguished 
ono.  Among  those  present,  beside  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos, were  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  George 
S.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Hale,  Mr.  William  Wilkins 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Warren,  Mr.  George  W. 
Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales,  Mr.  Joseph  Wales  and 
Mrs.  Wales,  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Richardson  and 
Mrs.  Richardson,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  John 
Elliott  and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Colonel 
Henry  Stone  and  Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Richard 
Baker,  Miss  Martha  W.  Sawder,  Miss  Ella  F. 
Ford,  Miss  Ellen  Maria  Wheeloek.  Miss  J.  R. 
Gilman,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Spooner,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
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+       MUSICALE 


IN  AID   OP 


[The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

At  the  Residence  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 

241  Beacon  Street, 

at  four  o'clock. 
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ROGRAMME, 


Thursday,  FEb.  2,  1BBB, 
at  4  P,  M. 


SONATA  in  B  flat  major,  without  opus. 
a.    Molto  raoderato. 

Mr.  Ernst  Perabo. 


Schubert. 


SONGS:  a.  "Question." 
6.  "  Waiting. " 
c.  "To  the  Absent  One.' 


Mr.  Geo.  J.  Parker. 


Mendelssohn. 


SCENES   DE   LA   CSARDA,"  for  Violin.     No.  2. 
Mr.  Bernard  Listemann. 


Jeno  Hubay. 


SOLO,  for  the  Flute, 


Mr.  Chas.  Mole. 


PIANO   SOLO  ;    a.  Duet,  G  major.  .  .  .        Arthur  Sullivan. 

"  None  shall  part  us  from  each  other." 

6.  Duet,  D  major. 

"In  vain  to  us  you  plead — Don't  go!" 

c.  Lord  Chancellor's  Song.    D  minor. 

"When  you're  lying-  awake, 

With  a  dismal  headache, 
And  repose  is  tabood  by  anxiety." 

From    TEN  TRANSCRIPTIONS  of   "  IOLANTHE,"   by   ERNST   PERABO  (New). 

Mr.  Ernst  Perabo. 


'CELLO   SOLO  :   Andante,  from  Concerto,  Op.  46. 
Mr.   Fritz  Gibse. 


Vieuxtemps. 


SONATA  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  47. 
c.  Finale.     Presto. 


Beethoven. 


Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  and  Mr.  Bernard  Listemann. 
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Sonata,  pianoforte  and  violin,  op.  47,  Plnale, 

presto. Beethoven 

Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  T.  W.  Parsons, 
Kev.|  Dr.  Alger,  Mr.  John  3.  Dwlght,  Mrs.  Ed- 
win P.  Whipple,  Mrs.  Kobert  Treat  Paine,  Mrs. 


SlCO.OeO.  Ten  thousand  dollars  nave  oeen  receiver 
thus  far  for  this  purpose.  Farther  donations  to 
this,  as  well  as  annual  subscriptions,  are  most 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  Eowakd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
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iSHBta^TbH^j^Plger,  Mrs. 
A.   Andrew,  Miss   Edith   Andrew,  Mrs. 
Maria  8.  Porter,  Mr.  Henry  Howe  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  Mr.  Royal  M.  Pulsifer  and  Mrs.  Pulsifor, 
Miss   Marion   Gray,    Miss  Lucy   Derby,    Mr 
Arthur  Howard  Pickering,  Mrs.  Arthur  Foote, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Bertram,  Mrs.  John  P.  Bailoy  of 
re,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Colburn  and  Miss  Col- 
Ir.  George   L.  Goodwin,    Mr.    Charles 
md  Mrs.  Pierce,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Aliny,  Rev. 
liam  H.  Brooks  of  Hanover  and  Mrs. 
,  Hon.  James  Jackson  Jarves,  Mrs.  Whi- 
ne, Mrs.  A.  J.  RickofY,  the  wife  of  the 
t  educator,  Dr.  Rickoff,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
t   M.     Ballou,  and   many    other   well- 
'  people.    The  occasion  was  one  of  the 
arming  and  satisfactory  success,   and 
sant  to  know  that  Mrs.  Sherwood  has 
:d  to  return  to  Boston  for  six  readings, 
ng  the  first  Tuesday  in  Lent,  to  be  given 
drawing-rooms  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  and  others.     A  little 
lias  been  "placed  at  Messrs.  Doll  &  Rich- 
i  art  galleries  on  Park  street,  where  all  who 
j  to  register  for  tickets  can  do  so.     The 
reading  of  this  course  will  be  given  on 
jay,  Feb.  21.    Mrs.  Sherwood  returned  to 
York  this  morning  with  the  congratula- 
i  of  her  large  circle  of  friends  in  Boston . 
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TUESI>AY.    JANUARY    31,    1888. 

indergartenfor  the  Blind.  The  programme 
t-e  concert  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
we,  No.  241  Beacon  street,  Thursday  afternoon, 
ludes  the  "Iolanthe"-  transcription  and  other 
■iiof erte  solos  by  A*.  Perahoy  solos  for  violin, 
llo  and  flute,  which  Mr.  Listemann,  Giese  and 
>le,  respectively,  will  play,  with  some  concerted 
isic  and  a  group  of  Mendelssohn's  songs, |which 
r.  George  J.  Parker  will  sing. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  3,   1SS8. 
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IN  AID   OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

Amusicale  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  was  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  No.  2-11  Beacon  street,  yesterday 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  The  parlors  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  residence  were  quite  rilled  with  a  brilliant 
!  and  cultured  audience.  The  programme  pos- 
j  jssed  the  somewhat  unusual  distinction  of  includ- 
ing not  a  single  lady  in  its  list  of  musicians.  Mr. 
trust  Perabo  first  performed  on  the  pianoforte 
.u  his  well-known  masterly  manner  a  sonata  from 
Schubert.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker,  who  sang  beautifully  three  songs  from 
Menuelssohn.  Mr.  Parker  gave  way  to  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Listemann,  who  exquisitely  rendered  Jeno 
Hub'  y's  violin  arrangement  of  "Scenes  de  la 
Cs:  a."  The  soft  flute  of  Mr.  Charles  Mole  was 
Hex  eard.  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  was  again  called  to 
the  ;iiano,  and  rendered  selections  from  his  own 
"Ten  Transcriptions  of  Iolanthe.' "  Mr.  Fritz  Giese 
ihen  delighted  the  company,  as  he  always  does, 
with  a  'cello  solo,  his  music  being  that  of  Vieux- 
temps.  The  musicale  was  brilliantly  finished  with 
a  Beethoven  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  which 
brought  together  Mr.  Perabo  and  Mr.  Listemann. 
The  well-known  capability  of  Mrs.  Howe  as  a 
gracious  hostess,  and  the  hospitable  assistance  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  made  the  afternoon 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  present.  In  view  of  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  project  it  would  not  seem  hazardous 
to  predict  perfect  success  in  all  that  is  sought  to 
be  done  lor  the  kindergarten  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Anagnos. 
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FRIDAY,  FEB.  3,  1888. 


HELPING  THE  BLIND. 
At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
241  Beacon  street,  there  was  given  yesterday 
afternoon  a  brilliant  musicale  In  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  This  school 
opened  less  than  one  vear  ago,  and,  depend- 
ing lor  support  wholly  upon  the  generosity 
and  benevolence  of  friends,  is  achieving  good 
work.  There  are  now  about  20  inmates.  Three 
more  children  have  been  accepted,  and  are 
soon  to  be  admitted.  The  managers  hope  to 
raise  the  number  of  children  to  86  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained.  Many 
well  known  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  kindergarten,  and  of 
these  there  were  nearly  100  present  at  the 
musicale. 
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TO    AID    THE    BLIND. 


Musicale  at  tile  Beacon  Street  Resi- 
lience of  Mrs.  .Jrilia  Ward  5Iowe. 
It  was  a  cultured  and  music-loving  audi, 
ence  that  filled  the  well-appointed  parlors 
in  the  Beacon  street  residence  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  yesterday  afternoon  to  listen  to 
a  finely  arranged  programme  of  inusica: 
selections.  The  musicale  was  given  in  aid 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Maria  S. 
Porter.  The  kindly  interest  manifested  was 
made  apparent  by  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
of  the  103  purchasers  of  tickets.  The  pro- 
gramme, which  was  made  up  of  seven  num- 
bers, composed  selections  from  several  ot 
the  great  masters,  and  among  the  artists 
who  participated  were  Ernst  Perabo, George 
J.  Parker,  Bernhard  Listemann,  Charles 
Mole  and  Fritz  Gilse.The  numbers  included 
a  sonata  in  B  flat  by  Schubert,  songs  from 
Mendelssohn,  violin  selection  from  Huljay, 
tianscriptions  from  Sullivan's  "Iolanthe." 
by  Ernst  Perabo;  cello  solo  from  Yitux. 
temps,  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  from 
Beethoven.  The  monner  in  which  the! 
numbers  were  performed  enlisted  much 
warm  aoplau.se  from  the  distinguished 
audience,  among  whom  were:  J.  S.  Dwight, 
Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  Miss  Abbie  Alger,  G.  W. 
Wales,  Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Tyler  Bacheler  King.  Mrs.  Robert 
Treat  Paine  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  M.  Anagnos, 
Mrs.  Rich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Howe, 
Miss  Paine,  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Bar. 
rows.  Miss  Isabelle  Greely,  Mrs.  Sargent, 
Miss  Julia  R.  Gilman,  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Spooner.  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Ignatius 
Grossman,' Mrs.  Grossman,  Miss  Grossman. 
Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons* 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Clement,  Mrs.  Farwell,  Mrs, 
Davis,  Miss  Davis  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Barrett. 


Boston  Uftjcnmg  €rcu)£llcr. 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    4,    1888. 


A  CHARMING  MUSICALE. 

Mm.  Maria  S.  Porter  Arrange*  on    Enter- 
tainment at  the  Home  of  Mrs.  JnliaHowc, 

One  of  the  most  artistic  entertainments  ever 
enjoyed  in  Boston  was  that  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe's  home  (No.  241  Beacon  street)  on 
Thursday  of  this  week,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Maria 
S.  Porter.  The  performers  were  Mr.  Ernst 
Perabo,  pianoforte;  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann, 
violin;  Mr.  Fritz  Giese,  'cello;  Mr.  Charles 
Mole,  flute;  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  tenor.  The 
programme  was  as  follows : 
Sonata  in  B-nat   major,  pinnofoite    (without 

onus  number)  ruoho  moderate Schubert 

Songs— "Question,"  "Waiting,"  "To  the  Ab- 
sent Oae" Mendelssohn 

Scenes  de  la  Csarda,  So.  2,  violin. Jeno  llubaj 

Solo  for  llute. 

rianoforte  solos,  from  ten  transcriptions  of  "Io- 
lanthe"—Duet,  "Xone  shall  part  us:"  duet, '  In 
TOin  to  us  you  plead ;"  Lord  Clianeoller'e  song, 

"When  you're  lying:  awake" .....Perabo 

Concerto,  violoncello,  op.  40.  Andante Vieuxteinps 

Sonata,  pianolorw  and  violin,  op.  47,  Finale, 

presto Beethoven 

Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  T.  Vf.  Parsons, 

Rev.|  Dr.  Alger,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Ed- 

wis  P.  Whipple,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mrs. 

<MWW tsmsm — '"  '~~mr« 


John  Ellerton  Lodge,  Mrs.  Maria  8.  Porter— to 
whose  energy  and  taste  this  charming  entertain- 
men  was  due— Mrs,  C.  J.  Paine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0, 
W.Wales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  C.  Grossmann  and  Miss 
Grossman,  Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  Mrs.  Curtis 
Guild,  Mrs.  William  Claflln,  Mrs.  Gardner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Howe.  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  and  many  other  notable  Ipeople.  It 
is  greatly  hoped  this  exquisite  programme  may 
be  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
fund. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOE    THE    3LIND. 


Statement  of  Contributions  for  Its  Support. 
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Mr.  Edward  Jackson  Bubmits  the  foMowin? 
statement  in  regard  to  one  of  oar  most  deserving 
institutions : 

ENDOWMENT     FtfNn. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten   for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  o£  Oct.  1, 1887,  to  Jan.  M,  1888: 

A.  B g60.oo 

A  friend  from  New  York 100.00 

"           ••               "           2.00 

"           «                "           6.00 

Alady S.00 

Appleton.  Mrs.  William,  fifth  contribution.  1,000.00 

A  yoeug  lady 1.00 

Bajetcw.D.  H 500 

Cary,  Miss  A.  P.,  second  contribution 20.00 

Cash 1.64 

«      6.00 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  fourth  contribution 25.00 

Chadwick,  Mrs.  0.  C„  third  contribution...  60.00 
Children  of  Cottage  Place,  Kindergarten, 

No.  2,  third  contribution 

Children's  fair,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J. 

H.  Walcott 347.63 

CRiildren  of  Mrs.  Voorhees'  Kindergarten, 

Cambrirtgeport .^ 

Concert  in  Koxbury,  through  J.  T.  Patter- 
son   55.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Templeman, fourth  cont'n  200.00 

Eliot.  Dr.  Samuel,  third  contribution 100.00 

Fay.  Miss  S.  M..  second  contribution 10.00 

Friends  in  Haverhill,  through  Mrs.  Joel 

Butters 16  00 

Frothingham,  O.  B.,  second  contribution...  50.00 

Gill,  Mrs.  Mary  E 1,000.00 

Glover,  Miss  Augusta 25.00 

Glover,  Miss  Caroline  L., 25.00 

Glover.  Joseph  B.,  third  contribution 100.00 

Goodman,  «L .* 10.00 

Higginsou,  George 1.000.00 

Hill,  Mrs.  S.  A 2.00 

Howland,  Mrs.  Zenas  C.  Charlestown 20.00 

Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  third  contribution 60.00 

Lowell,  Miss  A.  C,  third  contribution 200.00 

Lowell,  Miss  Amy 66.60 

Marshall  children 3.41 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L.« 50.00 

Miuot,  the  Misses 25.00 

Minot,  William 50.00 

M.  M.  D.,  fourth  contribution 25.00 

Montgomery,  William,  fifth  contribution...  25.00 

Motley,  Edward 25.00 

Newtonville,  for  permanent  fund 1.000.00 

Osejood,  Miss 5.00 

Parkinson.  Mrs.  John,  third  contribution..  25.00 

Peabody,  F.  H..  second  contribution 10S.OO 

Phillips.  Mrs.  John  C,  second  contribution.  100.00 
Pickering,  Mrs,  Edward,  second  contribu- 
tion   5.00 

'  Pierson,  Mrs.  Mary    E.,  Windsor,   Conn., 

fourth  contribution 100.00 

I  Richardson,  W.  L.,  M.  D 50.00 

;   Rogers.  Henry  M.,  second  contribution 20.00 

Science  class  friend 5.00 

J    Sears,  F.R 20000' 

l^Sherwood's.Mrs.  John.  Reading 328.74 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  North  Billerica,..  50.00 
Tappan,  D.  D..  Topsfield,  second  contribu- 
tion  „.  1.00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  fifth  contribution. . .  100.00 

Two  friends  from  Bridgewater 2.00 

Unitarian  Sunday  school  at  Beverly,  third 

contribution -.... 7.27 

Wainwright,  Miss  It.  P 100  00 

Wales.  George  W.,  fourth  contribution 100.00 

Wales,   Miss   Mary  Anne,  fifth  contribu- 
tion   25.00 

Waters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F 50.00 

Weld,  Otis  E.,  second  contribution 500.00 

Wheelwright.  J.  W..  100.00 

Whitney.  Edward,  Belmont 10000 

Whitney.Miss  Sarah  A 2S.00 

Previously  acknowledged.    2,896.96 

Total S10.741.65 

ANNUAL  INCOME  FOR  CURRKXT  EXPENSES. 

gso.oo 
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10.00 
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210.00 


A  lady  in  Cambridge 

Baker.  Mrs.  Richard.  Jr , 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H 

Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P 

Previously  acknowledged 

Total 8280.00 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  rind  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Twenty  children  have  been  admitted, 
and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their 
support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand  dollars  are 
needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year.which^ 
should  be  provided  for  by  a  pennanent^nd  of 
$ICO,0«0.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  received 
thus  far  for  this  purpose.  Further  donations  to 
this,  as  well  as  annual  subscriptions,  are  most 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  Edward  Jackso*-,  Treasurer, 
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MRS.  JOHN  SHERWOOD. 


She  Steads  on   Behalf   of    Use    Kinder- 
garteu  for  tUe  iBlijicI. 

A  highly  successful  entertainment,  devised 
as  a  memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  K. 
Anagnos,  and  given  in  the  form  of  a  reading 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  was  enjoyed  last  night  by  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  in  the  parlors  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Hotel.  The  audience  not  only  had  the 
satisfaction  of  aiding  in  an  excellent 
work,  but  also  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  hearing  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  of  New 
York,  whose  position  In  the  literary  life  of 
that  city  has  rightly  been  described  as 
"unique  and  honorable."  Becoming  aware  of 
the  efforts  in  progress  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  had  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  on  the  good  work,  and  the  re- 
sult of  her  philanthropic  interest  was  an  intel- 
lectual treat  of  the  rarest  kind.  The  reader 
first  offered  a  tribute  of  her  own  to  her  dead 
friend,  Mrs. Anagnos, and  thenjwent  on  to  give 
a  delightful  account  of  her  recent  season  in 
London,  with  the  especial  reference  to  the 
Queeu's  jubilee.  The  description  of  what  she 
saw  abroad  on  that  occasion  seemed  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  powers  in  which  It  arose. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  has  the  capacity,  un- 
usual In  tourists,  of  viewing  peoples 
and  countries  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  and  in  their  own  atmosphere; 
the  breadth  of  her  sympathy  with  the  pic- 
turesque and  historic  elements  of  the  older 
civilizations  is  agreeably  noticeable.  The 
great  spectacle  of  the  jubilee— "London,  a 
picture  by  Tintoretti,  and  splendidly  gay"— 
naturally  moved  her,  and  yet  she  saw  suffer- 
ing enough  in  the  midst  of  the  pomp  to  sug- 
gest the  query  whether  she  was  not  looking 
upon  the  last  of  the  regal  triumphs  of  a  great 
family.  "Witnessing  the  procession,  and  pres- 
ent at  the  garden  party,  Mrs.  Sherwood  found 
English  royalty  without  hauteur  or  affecta- 
tion, and  learned  the  secret  of  Victoria's  pop- 
ularity in  the  Queen's  plain  face,  irradi- 
ated with  an  honest  effort  to  please,  and 
an  expression  of  hearty  good  will.  The  whole 
of  the  ceremonies  at  which  she  was  present, 
Including  the  treat  to  the  school  children, 
were  minutely  pictured.  Then  followed  a  de- 
scription of  the  scene  in  the  3treets  that  re- 
vealed Mrs.  Sherwood's  remarkable  com- 
mand of  language  and  powers  as  an  observer. 
One  amusing  anecdote  was  employed  in 
Illustration  of  the  strange  views  taken 
In  London  regarding  American  celebrity. 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  who  had  been  asked  to  meet 
a  distinguished  American,  went  to  the  recep- 
tion in  the  expectation  of  seeing  Mr.  Lowell, 
but  was  Introduced  to  Buffalo  Bill.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Mrs.  Sherwood  was  warmly  applauded 
at  the  close  of  the  reading.  It  sliould  be 
added  that  a  musicaCentertainment  preceded 
the  literary  entertainment,  and  that  Mrs. 
Rhorwood  was  introduced  to  her  first  Boston 
audience  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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tluifnowell,  ¥.  W.,  third  contribution ,  50  00 

Lowell.  Miss  A.  C-,  ti.ird  contribution 200  00 

Lowell,  Miss  Amy 5tf  00 

Marshall  children 3  4i 

Meyer, Mrs.  George  von  I, 50  00 

Minor.,  toe  Misses .  25  i*o 

MUI08,  Willtom r.0  00 

M,  M,  r>„  fourth  contribution 23  00 

Montgomery,  William,  firth  contribution" 25  00 

Motley,  Edward 25  00 

Newlouville,  for  permanent  fund 1.000  00 

O-good.Miss 5  00 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  third  contribution 25  00 

Peabody,  F.  H..  second  contribution 100  00 

riiillips,  Mrs.  John  C,  second  contribution. . .  100  00 

Pickering,  Mrs  Hdward,  second  contribution.  5  00 
Wers.in,  Mrs.  Mary  I'..,  Windsor,  Ct.,  fourth 

contribution..:..; 100  00 

liichafdson,  W.  L.,  M.  I) 60  Oil 

Roger*,  Henry  M.,  second  contribution 20  00 

Science  clasa-frtend 5  00 

Sears,  F.  B 209  00 

Sherwood's,  Mrs.  John,  reading 328  74 

Talbot,  M  r  .  Isabella  W. ,  North  BUlerica 50  00 

Tuppan.  h.  D.,  Topsfield,  second  contribution.  I  00 

Thorndlko.  Mrs.  jtH.,  fifth  contribution 1*0  00 

Two  friends  from  Bridgewater 2  00 

tjnitarlan  Sunday  school  at  Beverly,  tldrd 

contribution 7  27 

Wales,  George  IV.,  fourth  contribution 100  00 

Wales,  Misa  M .  A  ,  fifth  contribution 25  00 

Waiuwright,  Miss  R.  p 100  00 

Waters.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F 50  00 

Weld,  'Otis  E..  second  contribution 500  00 

Wheelwright,  J.  W 100  00 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont , 100  00 

Whitney,  Miss  Mnrati  A ,  25  00 

Previously  acknowledged „ B.89S  80 

Total , 810.741  65 

ASNCAr.  INCOME  FOE  CURKENT  EXPENSES. 

A  laoy  in  Cambridge 5  00 

Baker; Mrs.  Richard,  Jr 50  00 

1  hnrndlke,  Mrs.  J.  H 10  00 

Wainu'iiglit,  Miss  K.  P 5  00 

Previously  acknowledged 2 10  00 

S2sToo 
All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectlully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  re- 
port either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or 
inaccuracies  which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation 
since  last  May.  Twenty  children  have  been 
admitted,  ai»d  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the 
means  for  their  support  are  supplied.  Five 
thousand  dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  which  should  be  provided 
for  by  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000.  About 
§10,000  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this 
purpose.  Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  so- 
licited, and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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"Pickering,  Mrs.  £"dward,  second  contrirm- 

tlon 5  00 

Plerson    Mrs.   Mary   E.,  Windsor,   Conn., 

fourth  contribution 100  On 

Richardson,  W.  L.,  M.D 60.00 

Rogers,  Henry  M„  second  contribution 20  00 

Science  Class  friend 6  00 

Sears,  F.  R 200  00 

Sherwood's,  Mrs.  John,  reading 328  74 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W..  North  BUlerica...  60.00 

Tappan,  D  D.,  Becond  contribution 100 

Thori  dike.  Mrs  J.  H.,  fltth  contribution  ...  100  00 

Two  friends  from  Brldgewater 2.00 

Unitarian  Sunday-school  at  Beverly,  third 

contribution 7.27 

Wainwright,  Mlas  R.  P 100  00 

Wales,  George  W 100  Ou 

Wales,  Miss  Mary  A'nne,  fifth  contribution.  25.00 

Waters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F 60.00 

Weld,  Otis  E.,  Becond  contribution 600.00 

Wheelwright,  J.  W 100  00 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont 100  00 

Whitney,  Miss  Sarah  A 25  00 

Previously  acknowledged 2,896.96 

Total 810,741.66 

ANNUAL  INCOME  170B.  OtTKREMT  EXPENSES. 

A  lady  in  Cambridge 85.00 

Baker,  Mra.  Richard,  Jr 60.00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H 10.00 

Wainwright,  Miss  R.  P 6  00 

Previously  acknowledged 210.00 

Total  8280.00 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  Twenty  children  have  been  admitted, 
and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their 
support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand  dollars  are 
needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, 
which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent 
fund  of  $100,000.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have 
been  received  thus  far  for  this  purpose.  Farther 
donations  to  this,  as  well  as  annual  subscriptions, 
are  most  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by 

Edwabd  Jackson,  Treas., 
178  Devonshire  Street. 
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The  Kin'-lorycirli-u   SUsictttWincat     ?'.a;t!l. 

The  following  additional  contriimtio.is  to  the 

Kinder;.    .                      Ulind  huvo   U-cti  received 
fiom  dale  ul  0  :t.  I,  1'-  >7,  to  Jau.  31,  I..SS8: 

" aso  oo 

V'orl 100  On 

A  friend 2  01 

5  on 

II  Oil 

A[.;<]eu,!,,  Ml  .    IVilliam,  filth  contribution I  000  00 

ling  Uuw       100 

tow,  II   Jl 6  On 

f»iy,  Miss  a  .  1*.,  second  coutrilnuloj- 'JO  00 

).  54 

5  00 

Joceuh  H..  fourth  L'o:ilr|..,ui,  .:> 25  00 

l.'k.  Mis.  (1.  (:,.  third  uMiiri  .I'.'imi 50  00 

'        '.lliu:>:.  place  K:*:tU..|gtti  ten  Mo  2, 

'i' contribution 50 

u'a  'air  a-,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  .1.  H. 

" DM  88 

Iren  of   Mb.    Vooiuees's   kind  riwru'ii, 

Cainbrtdg-iior! 7  00 

rtln  ttixbury,  through,!.  T.  Patters., a,.  55  00 
dire.  airs.  J.  Tf-iu;,leai:ui,  fourth  contri- 

21 10  00 

Or.  Samuel,  third  contribution (O'l  110 

ay,  Miss  S.  M.,        mil  "  lutrlh'iMnn I  ' 

lis  m  Haverhill,  througi  3irs.  Joe!  But 

■■ 1000 

ihr.m.O.  B.  »»coiidc<iiltrlbullnn 50  08 

:  '.Mary  J! 1,000  00 

MjMAugusta i>5  Uo 

Glover,  Miss  Carolin    L 25  Oft 

Joseph  IS.,  tblrd  contribution. ...:,...  10»  00 

■  l,J 10  00 

-  >n,  George 1,000  90 


Febrttaby  9^1888] 
KINDEEGAETEN  POE  THE  BLIND. 

ENDOWMENT   FUND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1887,  to  Jan.  31,  1888:  — 


A.  B 

A  friend  Irom  New  York 

A  friend 

A  friend 

A  lady 

Appleton,  Mra.  William,  fifth  contribution.. 

A  young  lady 

BarBtow,  D.  H • 

Cary.MIss  A.  P.,  second  contribution 

Cash 

Cash ; 

Center,  Joseph  H.,  fourth  contribution 

Chad  wick,  Mrs.  C.  C,  third  contrl  hutlon .... 

Children  of  Cottage  Place  Kindergarten 
No.  2,  third  contribution 

Children's  fair  at  the  residence  ot  MrB. 
J.  H.  Wolcott 

Children  of  Mrs.  Voorheea'B  Kindergarten, 
Cambrldgeport 

Concert  In  Roxbury.  through  J  T.  Patterson 

Coolldge,  Mrs.  J.  Ternpleman,  fourth  con- 
tribution   

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  third  contribution 

Fay,  Miss  S.  M.,  second  contribution .... 

Friends  in  Haverhill,  through  Mrs.  Joel 
Butler ••■•• 

Frothlngham.  O.  B.,  second  contribution... . 

Gill,  Mrs  Mary  B 

Glover,  Miss  Augosta 

Glover,  Miss  Caroline  L. 

Glover  Joseph  B  ,  third  contribution 

Goodman,  J 

Higglnson,  George 

Hill.  Mrs.  S.  A 

Howland,  Mrs.  Zenas  C,  Charlestown 

Hunnewell,  F.  W. ,  third  contribution 

Lowell,  Miss  A.  C,  third  contribution 

Lowell,  Miss  Amy 

Marshall  children 

Meyor,  Mrs.  George  von  L 

Mlnot,  tbe  Misses 

Mlnot,  William 

M.  M.  D.,  fourth  contribution 

Montgomery,  William,  fifth  contribution  .. . 

Motley,  Edward 

Newtonvllle.for  permanent  fund 

Osgood ,  MIbs 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  John,  third  contribution... 

Peabody,  F.  H.,  second  contribution 

Phlllloa.  Mrs.  John  C,  Becond  contribution. 


850.00 
100.00 
2.00 
5  00 
3  00 
1,000  00 
100 

5  00 
20  00 

1.54 

6  00 
25  00 
60  00 

.60 


7  00 
65.00 

200  00 

100.00 

10.00 

16  00 

60  00 

1,000  00 

2S00 

25.00 

100.00 

10  00 

1,000  00 

2.00 

20.00 

50.00 

200  00 

56  60 

3  41 

50.00 

25,00 

i     60  00 

26  00 

26.00 

26  00 

1,000  00 

5:00 

25  00 

10000 

100.00 


GENIUS  AND  GENEEOSITT. 

When  the  horns  and  trumpets  blew,  the 
walla  of  Jericho  fell,  says  the  old  story. 
The  modern  method  is  to  rear  walls  to  the 
sound  of  music  or  as  the  result  of  sweet 
sounds.  Nature  has  gifted  many  of  our 
beat  artista  not  only  with  geniua,  but  with 
generosity;  and  their  ability  to  open  the 
purse-strings  of  the  multitude  redounds  not 
only  to  their  own  benefit,  but  to  the  good  of 
humanity.  One  of  the  latest  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  exercise  of  musical  art  for  a 
good  cause  was  a  charming  parlor  concert  in 
behalf  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  in 
which  five  of  our  well  known  muaiciana 
combined  to  give  an  afternoon  of  pure  en- 
joyment to  the  liatenera,  while  at  the  aame 
time  adding  to  the  happinesa  of  the  sight- 
less little  ones  who  will  feel  the  echo  of  the 
music  in  their  lives. 

At  this  musical  gathering,  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
was  distributed ;  and,  if  any  further  spur  to 
help  on  the  endowment  of  this  school  were 
needed,  it  would  be  found  there.  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  say  the  politic  ones 
of  earth ;  and  here  is  success  in  a  nutshell, — 
rather,  success  in  an  acorn,  which  we  hope 
may  grow  with  tbe  years  into  a  mighty  oak. 
The  building  was  dedicated  only  last  April ; 
but  already  seventeen  pupils  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  four  more  candidates  are  wait- 
ing admission.  That  may  seem  a  small 
number,  as  it  is  compared  with  the  many 
needing  such  a  home  and  training;  yet  it 
means  twenty-one  lives  made  brighter, 
happier;  better;  twenty-one  homes  helped 
to  bear  the  burden  and  responaibility  of  a 
sightless  child,  who  could  never  receive 
the  proper  training  there.      When  we  con- 


— I 


w        M/        y.        Residence  of  Mrs.  Julia  \(Vard  Howe 

*  'i<:  *  241    BEACON   STREET,   BOSTON. 


•4  MUSICfiLE  ►» 

3y    Messrs.    Ernst   Perabo,    Fritz    Giese,    Charles    Mole, 
Bernard   Listemann,  and  George  J.  Parker, 

IN   AID   OF 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


AT  FOUR  O'CLOCK.  *      *      ADMIT  ONE. 


k 


jlae^EeTrjteresnve  attacn  to  our  own  fully 
endowed  children,  coveting  for  them  the 
beat  gifts  and  opportunities,  we  can  better 
appreciate  how  invaluable  to  these  unhappy 
children  must  be  the  blessed  advantages 
which  this  school  offers  to  them. 

As  we  read  this  report  and  the  larger  re- 
port of  the  Perkins  Institution,  we  involun- 
tarily apply  to  the  director  of  these  two 
schools  the  words  which  he  has  chosen  with 
reference  to  his  teachers : — 

"Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place." 

If  we  were  called  on  to  find  a  Mr.  Great- 
heart  to  play  a  rdle  in  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  we  should  select 
Mr.  Anagnos.  Nothing  seems  to  daunt  him. 
The  word  "fail"  is  not  in  his  dictionary.  His 
reports  are  everything  that  is  hopeful, 
appreciative,  and  Bweet-tempered.  They  are 
far  from  conventional,  but  are  seasoned 
with  rare  quotations  from  the  best  writers, 
and  made  gracious  and  winning  by  the 
Oriental  temperament  that  he  brought  with 
him  from  the  "fair  isles  of  Greece."  To 
many,  the  reading  of  a  report  is  hard  work, 
and  no  wonder.  But  if  any  one  wants  a 
brief  synopsis  of  what  the  true  kindergarten 
accomplishes,  or  a  concise  history  of  the 
growth  of  gymnastics,  let  him  read  these 
reports.  They  will  not  only  serve  to  satisfy 
the  historical  inquirer,  but  they  will  do 
something  better, — inspire  to  action.  If 
the  kindergarten  is  really  so  good,  and  if 
gymnastics  are  so  necessary,  for  the  perfect 
development  of  body  and  brain,  then  by  all 
means  supply  them  to  the  blind  and  to  the 
seeing  as  well.  And  the  outcome  is,  or 
should  be,  that  the  eyes  are  withdrawn  from 
the  reports  only  to  consult  the  check-book,  to 
see  how  much  may  be  safely  invested  in  such 
good-paying  concerns. 

Of  absorbing  interest  is  the  account  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  little  girl  in  Alabama  who 
can  neither  hear  nor  speak  nor  see,  but  who 
is  developing  marvelous  intellectual  power 
uuder  the  tuition  of  Miss  Sullivan,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  un- 
paralleled story  of  what  this  pupil  is  accom- 
plishing with  her  gifted  teacher  well 
illustrates  what  may  be  done  and  what 
should  be  done  for  the  rescue  of  those  in 
darkness. 


iiirdnei',  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Robert 
Treat  Paino,  Miss  Edith  Botch,  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 
It  is  also  signed  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institution  to  obtain  an  endowment  oi 
the  kindergarten  which  is  composed  of  Samuel  Eliot, 
president ;  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Francis  Brooks,  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  jr.,  Henry  L.  Peirce,  Joseph  L. 
Glover,  Edward  Jackson,  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Mary  Russell,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  Thomas  F. 
Temple;  M,  Anagnos,  secretary.  — ■ 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MIRROR. 

97  1-2  Exchange  Street,  Portland. 

I.  P.  WARREN*  Editor  aud  Proprietor. 
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iSUNDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  26,  1888. 

The  ladies  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  have  published  the  following 
•  appeal  ■  "The  Ladies  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  a 
community  never  appealed  to  in  vain  for  any  good 
cause,  to  aid  in  endowing  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  Much  has  been  already  done  in  behalf  of 
this  work.  A  site  has  been  procured,  a  building 
erected  and  furnished,  and  all  fully  paid  for,  leaving 
no  debt  or  incumberance  whatever.  But  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  kindergarten  and  providing  for 
the  company  of  little  boys  and  girls  now  gathered  in 
it  are  still  wanting,  and  will  be  wanting  until  an  en- 
dowment of  $100,000,  the  interest  of  which  will  meet 
all  ordinary  current  expenses,  is  obtained.  A  visit 
to  the  kindergarten  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
brightness  and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among  those 
siehtless  children  will  do  more  than  any  words  of 
ours  to  bring  the  enterprise  before  the  hearts  of  our 
Deonle  We  ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  con- 
tributions to  the  endowment  fund.  The  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson,  178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive 
and  acknowledge  all  sums,  large  or  small,  that  may 
be  sent  to  him."  The  appeal  is  signed  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew, 
^Mrs  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Miss 
''ma  T   Endicott,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Farr,  Mrs.  John  L. 


Portland,  8aturday,  Feb.  11,  1888 


l^"^  FR(J1^J30S'J 


>STON. 

BY  MISS  E.  B.  EMERY. 


Boston  atmosphere  in  the  whiter, 
though  more  bleak  and  bitter  than  that 
of  Maine,  has  usually  less  sting  of  the 
healthy  sort,  aud  the  mercury  seldom 
falls  below  zero;  but  the  past  ten  days 
in  Boston  quite  equals  any  Maine  expe- 
rience. We  have  had  not  only  the  snap 
of  Maine,  but  the  rawness  of  Boston  as 
well,  a  combination  which  laughs  at 
flannel  and  fur  and  even  fire.  Heaven 
pity  the  poor  at  such  times!  The 
sleighing  in  the  suburbs  is  said  to  be 
fine,  and  one  sees  superb  equipages  on 
the  street,  but  the  horse-cars  which  are 
the  carriages  of  the  common  people,  are 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  four 
horses,  and  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence 
for  these  poor  beasts  to  drop  down  dead 
or  exhausted.  The  snow  thrown  from 
the  track  is  ground  up  with  the  gravel 
and  is  like  dry  salt,  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  and  through  this,  plough  the  end- 
less procession  of  teams,  some  on 
wheels  and  some  on  runners,  and 
through  this  anomalous  and  unconquer- 
able product  of  the  town,  wades  and 
tramps  the  impotent,  the  impatient,  and 
alas,  in  some  cases,  the  profane  pedes- 
trian. 

The  Boston  pulpit  of  our  order  does 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  strong  in 
these  days.  Some  congregations,  once 
very  large,  are  now  reduced  one  third  or 
one  half.  Park  street  church,  how- 
ever, is  filled  every  Sunday,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  permanent  seats.  ( )n 
Jan.  22,  a  collection  wras  taken  up  in 
this  church  for  the  American  Board, 
which  amounted  to  §8,200  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  expected  to  reach  10,000.  Old 
South,  which  formerly  led  all  contribu- 
tions to  this  society,  though  still  giving 
largely,  will  devote  $5,000  a  year  to  the 
new  enterprise  at  Berkeley  St.  church, 
of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  formerly 
of  Portland,  is  to  be  the  pastor,  and  Mr. 
Xoyes,  one  of  the  rejected  candidates 
of  the  American  Board,  the  assistant. 
Mr.  Dickinson  is  said  to  have  a  head 
for  planning  as  well  as  for  preaching. 
and  in  a  locality  of  liquor  shops  and 
worse,  this  enterprise  is  expected  to 
reach  the  godless  masses.  A  few  years 
since,  the  Methodists  built  an  immense 


tabernacle    not   man;,    rods  distan 

tin-  same  purpose,     I  cannot  affirm  thai 

they  have  abandoned  their  purpose  any 

more  than  their  name,  the  People's 
< Ihurch  —but  one  hears  nothing  now  of 
that  enterprise,  and  the  services  are 
usually   of  the  cheap  and  sensational 

order. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  I  attended 
the  Bible  class  of    Mr.  Geo,  W.   (able. 

the  celebrated  writer.  Mr.  (able  is 
Dr.  Meredith's  successor,  and  i-  much 

superior  to  him  in  mental  organization 
ami  spirituality.  He  is  about  the  small- 
est man  I  ever  saw.  and  his  hand  looks 
no  larger  than  mine,  which  wears  a  Xo. 
6  glove.  He  appeared  to  be  about  for- 
ty-five; his  huir  and  full  beard  are 
brown  and  very  straight:  forehead 
high,  very  round,  and  with  two  large 
lumps  in  the  middle  of  it:  nose  diminu- 
tive, and  voice  ordinarily  feminine,  but 
at  times  becoming  a  baritone,  when  it 
is  less  smooth  and  sweet.  His  move- 
ments are  swift  and  nervous;  every- 
thing about  him  speaks  the  poetic  con- 
stitution, aud  the  Bible  exercise  lasting 
just  sixtjr  minutes  is  wholly  unreports 
able.  The  opening  prayer  was  very 
tender,  and  he  at  once  plunged  into  the 
lesson  which  was  "The  Call  of  Peter."' 
He  showed  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
lesson,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual ; 
a  concise  and  searching  exposition 
would  be  followed  by  questions  sprung 
upon  one  so  suddenly  as  to  make  one 
tingle  with  surprise  and  delight;  there 
were  keen  Mashes  of  thought  all  through, 
with  passages  of  impassioned  elegance, 
and  all  pervaded  with  a  devotional 
spirit.  Though  a  bitter  cold  day.  Tre- 
inont  Temple,  one  of  the  largest  halls  in 
the  city,  was  nearly  filled,  many  coming 
from  out  of  town.  Mr.  Cable  has  but 
one  more  lesson  at  present,  as  he  ;-  g  - 
ing  West,  to  lecture,  no  doubt. 

On  Monday,  I  went  to  Jamaica  Plains 
to  visit  the  Kindergarten  for  The  Blind, 
the  only  one  in  the  world.  The  plan 
was  projected  five  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the  Blind 
Institution  in  South  Boston,  and 
through  his  enthusiasm  and  persistent 
efforts,  the  idea  has  become  a  reality. 
Xineteen  blind  children  under  nine 
years  of  age,  one  being  from  Portland, 
are  under  instruction.  Several  appear 
not  more  thau  four  or  five,  One  girl 
from  Chelsea.  Mass*,  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  like  Laura  Bridgmau:  she  is  a 
strong,  healthy,  intelligent  child,  vet  all 
she  knows  must  be  learned  through  her 
one  sense  of  touch.  While  I  was  there, 
she  modeled  a  basket  of  fruit  from  clay. 
and  no  child  with  five  senses  would 
have  done  it  better.  All  their  work  was 
good,  as  good  as  that  of  seeing  chil- 
dren while  their  singing  was  better. 

This  is  a  noble  charity.  These  chil- 
dren in  their  homes  are  usually  unhap- 
py for  want  of  employment,  and  sympa- 
thy of  this  kind:  often  they  are  of  igno- 
rant and  wretched  parentage,  and  their 
deformed,  sightless  eyes  bear  witness  to 
the  neglect.     Instead  of  being  hel'  fess. 


, 


. 


..ud  burdensome  to  society,  they  will  be  j 
trained  to  usefulness  aud  self-support; 
•tliev  are  taught  everything  needful  and 
the  home  influence  is  altogether  sweet 
and  wholesome. 

The  institution  which  is  wholly  a 
charity,  has  been  dedicated  free  from 
debt.  More  children  will  be  received 
as  soon  as  means  of  support  are  provid- 
ed, and  a  fund  of  $100,000  is  urgently 
desired  to  put  the  school  entirely  be- 
yond want  and  the  necessity  of  begging. 
They  will  get  it,  for  nothing  so  appeals 
to  the  sympathies  of  human  nature  as 
blindness,  and  especially  in  children. 

If  any  reader  of  the  Mirror  wants  to 
see  something  altogether  novel  and  in- 
tensely interesting,  when  in  Boston,  I 
would,  by  all  meaus,  take  a  car  on  Tre- 
mont  street,  for  Jamaica  Plains,  and  be 
dropped  at  he  door  of  The  Kindergar- 
ten for  the    Bind. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,   FEB.  11,  18SS 
THE    ROXBURY     KINDERGARTEN. 


Recollections  of    the  Fair  of    1833  and  Its 
Kzaraplo    for    18SS. 

If  one  good  work  begets  another,  surely  the 
great  success  of  the  late  "Hospital  Fair  for 
Women  and  Children"  may  naturally  he 
expected  to  lead  to  other  efforts  equally 
humanitarian.  The  needs  of  a  class  of  i  chil- 
dren differently  bereft  may  now  he  fittingly 
considered.  Through  the  sale  of  a  little  poem 
at  the  Hospital  Fair,  the  famous  bazaar  of 
1833,  in  aid  of  procuring  a  building  for  the 
blind,  was  again  brought  into  notice.  Much 
unexpected  interest  was  awakened  by  a  re- 
cently published  account  of  that  great  fair 
which  eclipsed  all  others,  before  or  since,  in 
its  perfection  of  arrangement  and  the  zeal 
manifested  by  all  classes  in  support  of  the 
undertaking.  This  was  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  though  it  is  difficult  to  reduce 
the  "happy  swiftness  of  time,"  as  Robert 
Spencer  calls  it,  to  any  "sober  measurement." 
During  that  wonderfully  inventive  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  results  deemed  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  have  been  carried  roto 
effect,  and  the  blind,  together  with  some  of 
those  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
the  power  of  speech,  have  been  found 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  many 
departments  of  the  useful  and  elegant, 
such  as  manual  pursuits,  domestic  work  and 
music  Others  have  become  so  proficient  as  to 
be  self-supporting.  To  effect  this,  great  care 
has  been  taken  in  strengthening  the  body  and 
disciplining  the  mind,  whilst  with  the  nurture 
of  the  mental  faculties  habits  of  industry  have 
been  sedulously  encouraged.  In  the  words  of 
the  secretary,  "we  have  laid  the  foundations 
for  clearer  thinking,  for  broader  development 
and  for  genuine  character  building."  From 
the  first  opening  of  the  school,  when  as  an 
embryo  plant  it  was  known  to  the  public, 
until  the  present  year,  1188  blind  persons 
have  been  admitted  to  the  institution,  the 
present  number  being  201,  including  the 
sightless  children  at  the  newly  opened  kinder- 
garten at  Roxbury.  In  1887  200  blind  per- 
sons were  connected  with  the  establishment, 
against  180  in  the  previous  year,  proving  that 
the  education  of  the  blind  is  a  growing  neces- 
sity and  demands  increasing  aid  from  the 
benevolent  and  the  wealthy.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Leigh  Hunt  has  said,  that 

he  is  most  a  man 

Wanting  no  single  human  faculty, 
Kor  losing  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world, 
it  is  very  plain  that  this  manly  portraiture 
does  not  diminish  in  color  or  strength  if  the 
individual  contributes  of  his  abundance  to  the 
relief  of  such  as  have  lost,  through  untoward 
circumstance,  the  heaven-given  sense  of  siglit, 
aud  to  whom  the  "sweet  taste  of  the  sweet 
world'  has  to  be  made  known  through  years 
of  patient  toil.  "The  soundles,,  depths  of  the 
human  soul  and  of  eternity"  arc  for  the  blind 
to  deal  with,  as  well  as  those  who  have  sight: 
the  invisible  things  that  are  known  only  by 
faith  can  be  made  manifest  to  them  as  well  as 
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gence  which  directs  them  to  the  infinite.  Un- 
like the  old  man  in  Hawthorne's  pathetic 
story,  the  blind  are  not,  as  he  was,  representa- 
tive of  a  class,  but  they  are  the  class  them- 
selves who  are  doomed  "never  to  share  in  the 
world's  exulting  progress."  The  thought 
touches  the  heart.  It  not  only  contains  a 
mystery,  but  becomes,  by  analogy,  a  sublime 
study. 

The  intention  of  organizing  a  fair   for  the 
kindergarten  at   Roxbury  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  calls  for  assistance.    One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a_e  needed   as   a  permanent 
fund  for  carrying  on  the  work.     Much  is  to  be 
done.     The  ways  and  means  are  yet  to  be 
sought.     Money*  ;.s  wanting.    Careful  teachers 
are  requisite  to    mbstitute   the   sense  of  touch 
for  that  of  sight,  ,-,nd  to  educate  the  pupils  for 
the  highest  uses   of  life    in    order    that  the 
knowledge  they  acquire  may  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  eleva'!on   of  character  and  self- 
maintenance.      \\  th    such    things    achieved 
comes  an  almost  ■  jrsonal  transformation.    The 
blank,   stolid  face,    often    repelling,    and    so 
peculiar  to  the  untaught    blind,   disappears. 
The  countenance  becomes  lighted  by  intelli- 
gence, and  they  stem  no  longer  "without  the 
smile  of  God  upon  the  soul."     Much,,  however,  j 
as  may  be  done  in  aid  of  the  education,  mental  j 
and  moral,  of  the  blind,  there  is  one  thing  that 
the  most  assiduous  attention  cannot  impart — 
the  sight  of  the  treat  world  and  the  faces  of 
those     that     people     it.      It     was    a    most 
interesting      and      touching      spectacle      to 
witness,      not       ong      since,      some     of    the 
little    ones    at    Roxbury    practising  with  the 
snowball.     They  made  no  unerring  game ;  sent 
their  balls  wide  of    the    mark,   yet  imagined 
they  had  hit  their  companions.    The  sport  was 
amusing,  but  had  its  painfully  solemn  aspect.  ' 
Not  to  view  the  figure  of  a  playmate  nor  the 
eye  of  a  benefactor  beaming  with  love  and  be- 
nevolence; not  to  behold  the  kindling  counte- 
nances of  those  who  plead  for  us;    not  to  glad- 
den at  the  smile  of  father  or  mother ;  not   to 
observe  the  sun  kissing  into  being  the  lily  and 
the  rose ;  not  to  see  the  rainbow's  hues  nor  the 
lightning's  flash — these    are    deprivations   no 
human  revelation  can   make   good — these   are 
losses  which  no  magical  touch  can  transform 
into  blessings,  and   cannot,   like  deficiency  of 
hearing,  be   construed  fortunate  by  rendering 
those  so  afflicted  deaf  to  the  censure  and  scan- 
dal   of    the    world.     When    all    the    rational 
benefits    of    schools    for    the    blind   are    con- 
sidered,   one    word   suggests    itself    as    best 
characterizing    the    work.       It    is     redemp- 
tion!    One     cannot     look     at     the    children 
of    the    kindergarten   and    reflect    upon    the 
earnest  labor  employed  in    their  behalf   with- 
out realizing  how  incessant  must  be   the  task 
of  their  redemption  from  dulness  and  misery ; 
without  recognizing  the  force  of  the  confession, 
'Tknow   that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  not 
unto  one,  but    unto    all.     He  lives  in  the  new 
life  imparted  to  his  bereaved  children ;  lives 
in  the  great  work  of    beneficence  which  phil- 
anthropy has    generated ;  lives  in  the  light  of 
the  countenance  of   every  sightless  child  who 
learns  to  know    the  Father    in    heaven.     The 
superintendent  of  the  institution  at  South  Bos- 
ton, finding  that  every  portion-of    the  grounds 
there  was  occupied,  and    feeling    the    need  of 
something  else  for  blind  children  of  a  tender 
age,  projected    a    new  establishment  at  Rox- 
bury, which  was  last  year  opened  as  a  kinder- 
garten, is  now  happily  free  from  debt  and   has 
already  twenty-one  pupils,  many  of   whom  are 
little  waifs  rescued  from  the  highways.     "The 
future  welfare    of    these    children,"  says  Mr. 
Anagnos,  "depends  upon   iheir  being  removed 
from  their  gloomy  habitations  before  vice  and 
;  error  can  take  root.     The  ideas  implanted   in 
their  minds  at  the  «y  da-wn    of    intelligence 
are  like  seeds  dropp      in    ttafa  _  ground  where 
they  lie  and    germiate,  to    spring    up    after- 
wards in  acts,  andthoughts,  and  1  uibits."  The 
great  philanthropy  -  ovement  icfa  the  blind  has 
made  satisfactory      jgross  si'm'ce  the  notable 
fair  of  1833,  befc     whicJfi  the  first  experi- 
ment in  behalf  of   firese   benighted   children 
was  commenced  in  a  small  house  on   Pleasant 
street.     It  was  a  novelty  which  set  in   motion 
kind  hearts  and  earnest  hands.     Is  it  less  of  a 
novelty  now?     Are  hearts  more  obdurate,  or 
is   wealth   less  distributive  ?     We  find  on  ex- 
amining the  secretary's  reports  that  the  great 
Christian  work    he    is    pursuing  is  essentially 
cumulative,  and  not  less  novel  than  in'  1833. 
Ways  and  means  adapt  themselves  to  para- 
mount   necessities,    and    novel    cases  require 
corresponding  treatment.      In  Scripture  lan- 
guage, "All  things  become   new,"   and  thus 
the  duty  of  providing  light  for  the  blind  is  as 
much  a  novelty  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago, 
when  so  many  dignified   matrons  and  eager 
young  people   engaged,  with  heart  and  soul, 
in  the  fair  of   1833.      Shall    we_  do  less  now 
when  our  population  has  largely  increased  and 
new  avenues  of  business  have  opened  path- 
ways to  enormous  wealth '?     V  ill  the   enthusi- 
asm of  th9  long  ago  which   did  so   much  for 
the  fair  of  1833   inspire   our  young  people  of 


'  today ;'  "Wiii'tn'eir  mothers   set  the   good  ex-~ 

ample,  and  by  their  willingness  and  endeavor 

help  on  the  work  which  Mr.  Anagnos  is  soon 

"'to  organize?     An  enthusiastic  worker  himself, 

;  following  the   maxim   of   Sir   Philip    Sidney, 

j  %iVi(im  aut  inveniam  ant  faciam,"  he  will  find 

J  a  way  or  make  one, — his  cause  still  needs  all 

:  that  sympathy  and  wealth  can  give  by  way  of 

',  encouragement,   for   "common  or  unclean"  as 

I  may  seem  to  be  the  stray  waifs  he  wishes  to 

redeem,  it  must  be  remembered  that — 

From  the  heavenly  Father  all  things  are. 

And,  how  grand  the  thought,  that — 

IFroru  some  mean  worm  God  mayilluraea  star! 
Rescued  fromidoomy  conditions  and  given, 
a  comfortable  home,  Goethe's  words  become 
emphatic,  and  "early  training  makes  masters" 
of  those  who  have  grovelled  hi  darkness  and 
wallowed  in  the  mire.  It  may  seem  super- 
flous  to  add  anything  to  what.has  already  been 
said  in  aid  of  this  kindergarten  by  Dr.  and 
President  Eliot,  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  and 
other  eloquent  writers,  not  omitting  the  ex- 
haustive reports  of  the  able  and  active  secre- 
tary. But  the  warmest  interest  sometimes 
needs  stimulus,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  a  good 
work  before  the  publio  until  the  desired  end 
shall  have  been  attained.  Will  our  liberal 
citizens,  old  and  young,  lend  their  aid  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  fair,  or  contribute  to  the 
needed  fund?  The  glory  redounds  to  our 
Commonwealth  of  again  leading  the  way  in 
the  march  of  progress  by  establishing  the  first 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  of  its  useful- 
ness nothing  can  be  added  to  the  words  of  the 
respected  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, who  emphatically  indorses  its  excel- 
lence by  wishing  "that  all  children  might 
enter  the  public  schools  from  kindergarten 
training,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  kinder- 
garten might  be  in  all  our  schools."  With 
such  opinion  is  recalled  the  words  of  the  poet, 
which  well  bear  reiteration.  It  is  good  and 
cheering  to  remember  that — 

This  life  is  progress;  for  the  better  still 
"We  hope  and  strive;  and  oft  adversity 
Is  truth's  best  teacher — stimulates  to  life 
Else  dormant  faculties. 

Cornelia  Walter  Richards. 


Boston  €vm\n%  QLxavdltt. 
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The  popular  entertainments  given  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, by  the  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution,  will 
be  repeated  for  the  same  benevolent  object  on  the 
coming  anniversary,  with  added  features  of  in- 
terest. The  programme  will  include  a  variety  of 
musical  numbers,  interspersed  with  literary  and 
kindergarten  exercises,  and  a  series  of  military 
and  gymnastic  evolutions  in  the  well-appointed 
gymnasium.  Laura  Bridgman  will  receive  the 
guests  at  the  close  of  each  entertainment,  and 
will  be  assisted  by  little  Edith  Thomas,  the  blind 
deaf  mute  from  the  Kindergarten,  who,  like  Miss 
Bridgman,  is  quite  fond  of  society,  and  has 
already  excited  much  interest.  The  exercises 
will  commence  at  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  M.  Tickets, 
at  50  cents,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
institution,  37  Avon  street. 
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Those  interested  in  the  kindergarten 
tor  the  blind,  which  has  been  recently 
established  in  Roxbury,  propose  in  a 
short  time  more  to  hold  a  fair  for  the 
benefit  of  that  institution.  The  building 
itself  lias  been  completed  and  is  now 
free  from  debt  but,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  successfully  maintained,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  sum  of  $100,000  should  be 
raised  as  a  permanent  fund,  upon  the  in- 
terest of  which  the  kindergarten  school 
can  be  sustained.  The  fair  that  is  now 
contemplated  is  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  the  money  that  has  already  been 
contributed  to  this  fund.  It  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  great  utility  of  this  charitable 
work.  Until  this  kindergarten  was 
established,  children  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  he  blind  were  deprived,  until 
they  were  of  somewhat  advanced  year*, 


of  all  opportunity  of  gaining  access  to 
and  acquaintance  with  that  outer  world 
of  which  tile  absence  of  slgJit  naturally 
deprived  tlienl.  They  grew  up  in  a 
mentally  dormant  condition— a  state 
that  gives  evidence  of  Itself  in  the  faces 
of  the  untaught  hliud,  which  are  almost 
always  blank  and  stolid,  and  often  repel- 
ling. It  is  by  striking  this  dumb  rock  of 
the  sleeping  mind  that  those  who  instruct 
the  blind  are  able  to  change  their  mental 
condition,  and  tills  change  gives  evidence 
of  itself  in  numerous  outward  ins: 
tions.  The  countenance  becomes  lighted 
by  intelligence,  and  the  blind  seem  no 
longer  to  be  soulless.  By  tile  kindergar- 
ten system  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
taking  the  blind, children  of  the  poor  into 
the  institution  at  a  time  of  life  when 
they  have  not  become  contaminated  by 
what  are  often  the  evil  influences  of  their 
surroundings.  More  than  this,  an  edu- 
cational system,  when  begun  in  the  early 
and  plastic  years  of  life,  can  be  more 
thorough  in  its  character  and  more  satis- 
factory in  its  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  this  institution,  which 
has  started  out  with  the  promise  of  doing 
a  great  and  beneficent  work,  will  not 
suffer  for  want  of  public  interest,  but 
that  there  may  be  made,  by  all  of  those 
who  are  moved  by  the  claims  of  dis- 
tressed humanity,  contributions  in  num- 
ber and  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  make  the 
fair  not  only  a  social,  but  a  financial, 
1  success. 


Laura  Bridgman  will  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  birthday  by  holding  re- 
ceptions at  the  close  \>f  the  two  entertainments 
which  the  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  propose 
to  give  on  that  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergartoa.  Miss  Bridgman  will  be  assisted  by 
little  Edith  Thomas,  the  blind  and  deaf  pupil 
from  the  new  school,  who  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  child. 


Laura  Bridgman  will  celebrate  the  anni- 
vcrsarv  of  Washington's  birthday  by  holding 
receptions  at  the  close  of  the  tyro  entertain- 
ments which  the  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston  designs  to  give  on  that  day  in  aid 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Bridg- 
man will  bo  assisted  by  little  Edith  Thomas,  the 
blind  and  deaf  pupil  from  the  new  school,  who 
Is  a  very  Interesting  and  attractive  child,  not- 
withstanding her  limitation*.  The  school  exer- 
cises, of  two  hours  each,  will  commence  at  11 
A  M.  and  3  P.M.,  and  will  consist  of  recitations 
in  various  branches  of  study,  musical  per- 
formances, military  drill,  gymnastics  and  kin- 
dergarten work.  Price  of  admission  50  cents. 
Tickota  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  in- 
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AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
The  pupils  ot  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Bos- 
ton will  celebrate  Washington's  birthday  as  here- 
tofore, by  giving  two  entertainments  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  commencing  at  11 
a.  in.  and  3  p.  m.  A  variety  of  school  exer- 
cises will  be  given,  including  gymnastics  and 
fancy  work,  and  a  reception  by  Laura  Bridginau. 
A  most  interesting  little  pupil  from  the  new  school, 
Edith  Thomas,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf,  is  to 
spend  the  day  with  Miss  Bridgman,  and  will  assist 
her  in  entertaining  the  guests.  Owing  to  the 
laro-e  crowds  which  have  tilled  halls  and  ante- 
rooms on  former  occasions,  the  price  of  admission 
has  been  necessarily  raised  to  60  cents.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  institution. 
No.  37  Avon  street. 
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THE~PER&INS  INSTITUTION 

Celebrates    the    Birthday    and    Turns    an  j 
Honest  Penny  tor  the  Kindergarten. 

Tbore  are  some  half-dozen  days  during  the 
year  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  from  tlie' 
flagstaff  on  top  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  ono  of  theBe  days  la  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  George  Washingtoiii 
So  yesterday  the  first  thing  that  caught  the 
eye  of  anyone  in  quest  of  that  institution  was  | 
the  folds  of  the  flag  fluttering  festv 
lessly  aloft,  fanued,  as  it  were,  by. 
the  caress! ig  strokes  first  of  the, 
sea's  arm  upon  the  right,  and  then  of  the 
•.•■';.  arm  upon  the  left.  It  seemed  to  say  to 
the  sea  that  thus  took  it  in  its  two  arms:  "I 
love  your  embrace.  I  tremble  in  its  clasp  with 
pride  and  joy.  We  epitomize  the  breadth  and 
grandeur  of  the  nation.  For  I  stand  for  ita 
sacred  soil :  and  you,  strong  arm  npon  the  east,- 
gird  me  as  with  the  Atlantic — you,  upon  the 
west,  as  with  the  Pacific."  To  the  humanity1 
which  passed  in  sight  of '  its  red,  white'! 
and  blue,  the  banner  seemed  to  say, 
"I  indorse  and  nationalize  the  humane  enter- 
prise which  strives  beneath  mo.  Let  him  that 
giveth  to  this  enterprise — to  the  poor  unfor- 
tunates whom  it  shelters  and  imparts  the  good 
of  life  to — know  that  he  giveth  unto  me,  unto 
my  sustenance  aDd  honor  and  glory,  and  that 
he  3hali  have  a  reward  whose  measure  shall  bei 
full,  pressed  down  and  running  over."  After 
indubitably  having  given  expression  to  these 
sentiments,  the  starry  peDnant  executed  _  in 
the  air  a  series  of  gyrations,  each  of  which 
appeared  to  form  a  letter,  the  whole  number 
or  letters  spelling  a  single  word,  followed  by 
an  exclamation  point : 

I      K.LNDEBOABTEN ! 

A  skilful  rhetor  always  ohooses  a  few, 
of  his  Strongest  points 'and  combines  them 
with  affinity,  contrast  and  .emphasis,  the  re- 
sult being  that  these  luminous  aud  insistent. 
points  break'  through  the  fog  of  doubt  or 
ignorance  and  discover  conviction.  -The  prin- 
ciple, transferred  to  the  military  Geld,  finds 
embodiment  in  the  Napoleonic  maxim  of  con- 
centration of  forces.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  super- 
intendent and  director,  is  a  master  of  this  prin- 
ciple. See  yesterday  how  effectively  he  com- 
bined just  two  faots,  Washington's  birthday  and 
kindergarten.  What  an  emphasis  he  lays 
upon  "kindergarten,"  and  how  ho.  masses  his 
forces,  in  season  aud  out  of  season,  npon  the 
public  conscience  and  humanity,  all  to  one 
end — the  passage  theretthrough  .of  the  kin- 
dergarten to  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,- 
0001  He  has  a  faculty  akin  to  that  of 
Ophelia  as  somewhat  violently  phrased  by  the 
fraternal  Laertes  : 

Thought  and  affliction;  passion,  hell  Itselfj 
She  turns  to  favor  and  to  prettiness.. 

So  Mr.  Anagnos  turns  everything  that  falls, 
Washington's  birthday  or  what  not,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  kindergarten. 

It  is  explained,  therefore,  why  yesterday 
thert  hung  upon  the  door  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitut  on  a  placard  announcing  two  entertain- 
ments by  the  pupils,  morning  and  afternoon, 
for  the;benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  tl. 
Blind,  and  also  why  there  were  people 
hinted  above,  who  were  in  quest  of  that  insti- 
tution. To  limit  somewhat  the  number  of 
those  who  upon  former  occasions  had  over- 
crowded the  small  hall  of  the  institntir" 
the  price  of  admission  was  doubled— IV 
25  cents  raised  to  50  cents — but,  nevertheless,; 
some  of  the  visitors  were  compelled  to  stand. 
The  exercises  of  the  morning,  which  began  at 
11,  aud  those  of  the  afternoon,  which  began 
at  3,  were  in  character  practically  the  same. 
There  were  six  means  by  which  music  was 
produced:  The  voice,  the  excellent  baud  of 
the  institution,  the  organ,  the  piano,  the  clari- 
onet and  the  cornet.  Patriotic  themes  were 
the  chief  subjects  of  the  music,  whether  it 
were  a  jsolo  or  a  concert.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  life  of  the  "Father  of  his  country"  was 
thoroughly  threshed  out  by  the  pupils  in 
answer  .to  interrogatories  -proposed  by  then 
teachers.  The  whole  George  Washington 
literature  seemed  to  be  at  their  tongues'  em'., 
and  what  Napoleon  or  any  other  interesting 
and  authoritative  personage  had  pronounced 
upon  the  character  of  the  "first  in,"  etc.,  was 
elibly  quoted.  The  girls  were  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  boys  in  respect  of  this  information, 
and  the  plans  and  events  of  a  campaign  or 
"the  condition  of  the  army  when  Washington 
+nnlr  command  at  Cambridge"  were  related 


wil 
rtiat  General  Join  C, 
Ropes  himself  could  not  have  surpassed.  The 
little  class  from   the   kinder)  e   con- 

vincing evidence  that  it  wae  being;  trair 
in  the  way  it  should  go.  for,  with    The    . 
materials  which  the  devises  of  kinderg--.. 
have  supplied,  they    produced   representatioi.il 
of  the  famous  hatchet  and  of  the  correlatively 
famous  cherry  tree,  not  to   mention    the    jren- 
eraPs  sword,  his  house  at  Mt.  Vernon,  his  war 
steed,  (iiid  other  Washingtoniana. 

Daring  the  day  two  important  personages 
held  receptions.  One  was  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  was  lively  and  happy  in  suite  of  her  man- 
ifold afflictions,  and  who  signalized  the  occa- 
sion by  presenting  to  some  of  her  friends  a 
photograph  of  herself  recently  taken.  The 
other  was  Mis3  Edith  Thomas.  Miss  Edith  is 
9  years  old,  and  is  both  blind  and  deaf, 
and      of      course       dumb.  When      she 

came  to  the  kindergarten— she  was  a  visitor  to 
the  institution  from  the  kindergarten,  aud  u 
very  persuasive  and  influential  one — a  year 
ago,  she  knew  only  one  word— mug. 
then,  under  the  able  tuition  of  the  i 
young  lady  who  devotes  her  talent  exclusiveaB 
to  the  service  of  Edith,  her  vocabulary  has  eS 
panded  to  100  words.  She  displayed  her  adji 
complishments  yesterday  to  a  constant  ciicle? 
of  sympathetic  and  deeply  interested  specta 
tors.  One  of  these  is  modelling,  anlt 
she  took  great  satisfaction  in  prol 
dueing  a  candlestick,  which  she  fin 
off  with  a  clay  candle,  tossing  disapprovingly 
aside  a  pencil  which  her  teacher  placed  in  the 
holder  as  representative  of  the  candle.  The 
little  girl  is  not  without  compensation  for  her 
losses,  since  she  is  the  most  robust  and  healthy 
girl  in  the  kindergarten.  She  appreciates  with 
a  smile  the  attentions  of  those  who  stroke 
her  hair  or  pat  her  cheeks,  and  if 
one  piaces  his  fingers  under  her  chin  shj  mani- 
fests a  positive  jollity.  .  She  may  prove  no  un- 
worthy namesake  of  the  distinguished  poetess, 
albeit  the  identically  of  the  naniei  is  acci- 
dental. 

Among  the  interesting  exercises  of  the  day 
those  in  the  gymnasium  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 
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THURSDAY,  FEB.  23,   1888. 


SCORES    OP    BMITD    CH1LDRES 

Show    Their      Fr  lends      What     They 
Learn  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 

In  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
Dorchester  Heights.  South  Boston,  the  boys 
and  girls  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington  by  entertain- 
ing a  large  gathering  of  ladies  and  arentle- 
men  with  carefully  arranged  programmes, 
consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
and  work  in  the  gymnasium  by  the  boys.  > 

The  morning  exercises  opened  with  a 
cornet  solo  by  Master  Harlow  Martin,  orean 
selections  by  Alley  Howland.  a  duet  by 
Masters  Wheeler  and  Mills,  and  patriotic 
airs  by  the  band,  in  a  manner  that  gamed 
for  them  well-merited  applause. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  much 
larger  audience  eathered  to  hear  the  care- 
f  ullv  selected  programme  that  was  provided 
for  "their  entertainment.  It  consisted  or, 
the  following  selections : 

Orean  selections  by  Miss  Black,  clarinet 
solo  "by  Master  Morrison,  piano  selections  by- 
Clarence  Hall,  the  poem,  the  'Batt  e  • 
Hymn,"  bv  Miss  Julia  \\  ard  Howe,  solo  , 
oh  alto  horn  by  Alley  Hammond,  and  na- 
tional airs  by  the  baud,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Revea. 

A  lareer  squad  of  boys  gave  a  most  excel- 
lent exhibition  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  which  called  forth  much 
applause  and  deserved  compliments. 

Laura  Brideman  held  receptions  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  fairly  startled 
the  visitors  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
that  she  possesses. 

Miss  Edith  Thomas,  whose  portrait  and 
history  were  published  recently  in  The 
Globe,  was  also  on  hand. and  fairlyrival!ed 
the  famous  Laura  Bridgman.  This  child 
is  but  9  years  of  age,  and  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  
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EVENING  TEAtfSCKIPT 


THIIBSDAT,   FEBKUARY    33,    1838. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Interesting  exercises  were  held  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  The  exercises  showed  the  excellent 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  at  this  institution. 
A  short  speech  on  the  life  of  'Washington  was 
given  at  each  of  the  entertainments,  and  the 
scholars  were  reviewed  in  their  different  studies 
and  kindergarten  work,  the  exercises  being  inter- 
spersed with  musical  selections  by  the  band.  The 
advanced  class  gave  an  exhibition  drill  in  the 
gymnasium,  which  was  heartily  applauded.  The 
proceeds  from  the  entertainments  will  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
•Koxbury."  Laura  Bridgman  was  present  at  both 
exhibitions,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  little  girl 
nine  years  old,  named  Edith  Thomas,  who  is  blind 
and  deaf,  but  under  instruction  by  a  teacher  from 
the  Institute  in  the  last  year,  and  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  learning  the  use  of  the  blind  alphabet. 
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,     FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  24,  1S8S. 


KLTOERGAKTEN  FOR  TEE  BLIND. 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee  appeal  to  a  com- 
munity never  appealed  to  in  vain  for  any  good 
cause,  to  aid  in  endowing  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind.    Much  has  been  already  done  in  behalf 
of  this  work.    A  site  has  been  procured,  a  build- 
in°-  erected  and  furnished,  and  all  fully  paid  for, 
leaving  no  debt  or  encumbrance  whatever.    But 
the  means  for  carrying  on  the  Kindergarten  and 
providing  for  the  company  of  little  boys  and  girls 
now  gathered  in  it  are  still  wanting,  and  will  be 
wanting  until  an  endowment  of  5100,000,  the  in- 
terest of  which  Will  meet  all  ordinary  current  ex- 
penses, is  obtained.    A  visit  to  the  kindergarten 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  brightness  and  joy  to  be  seen 
there  amoug  these  sightless  children  will  do  more 
t  than  any  words  of  ours  to  bring  this  enterprise  be- 
fore the  hearts  of  our  people.    We  ask  earnestly 
i  ana  confidently  for  contributions  to  the  endow- 
ment fund.    The  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson,  No. 
]  78  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowl- 
edge all  sums,  large  or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to 
him.    Mrs.  Elizabeth  0.  Agassiz,  Miss  Elizabeth 
1   L.  Andrew,  Mrs.  'William  Anpleton,    Mrs.  John 
Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  JSndicott,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay, 
'  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs. 
.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  to  obtain  an  endowment  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  gladly  unite  with 
the  ladies'  visiting  in  the  forgoing  appeal.  Sam- 
uel iiliot,  oresident,  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Francis 
Brooks,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  Edward  Jackson,  Mrs.  William 
Anpleton,  Miss  Mary  Russell,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
T'bayer,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  Thomas  F.  Temple,  M.  Anagnos,  secretary. 
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Thursday JRKen,ing,  February  33,  1888. 


EDUCATION     i»-»»;4ffl     BLIND. 


A  Visit  to   the  Massachusetts  School. 


BOW  5HE  BLIND  AND  DEAF  AKE  TAUGHT. 


Two  Astonishing  Cases,  Laura  Bridg- 
man and  Helen  Keller.— The  First 
Scbool  Established  in  1784. 

Correspondence  of  The  Hartford  Times. 

Boston,  February  20, 1S83. 

Boston  has  a  large  number  of  women  who  are 
practicing  physicians,  many  of  them  with  a 
■widely  extended  practice.  To  the  latter  class 
belongs  a  Connecticut  woman,  Dr.  Susan  P. 
Hammond,  sister  of  one  of  Hartford's  success- 
ful physicians,  Dr.  Hammond  Gladwin.  Doc- 
toring seems  to  have  run  in  the  blood  of  this 
taniily  on  both  sides  of  the  house  for  several 
generations  back.  .^Esculapius,  the  god  o£ 
tnedicine,  is  undoubtedly  their  patron  saint. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hammond  has  built  up  a  fine  practice, 
which  is  growing  all  the  time.  Her  numerous 
patients,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  in  the  subur- 
ban towns,  allow  her  no  idle  moments.  For 
though  the  faith  cure  and  mental  cure  flourish 
here,  so  do  the  old-time  doctors,  both  allopathic 
and  homoeopathic.  The  cosmopolitan  arms  of 
Boston  embrace  all. 

SCHOOL.  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

To  Dr.  Hammond  we  owed  our  visit  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  she  hav- 
ing the  entree  there,  and  we,  through  her,  re- 
ceiving attentions  that  strangers  alone  could 
hardly  expect.  We  made  up  a  party  of  nine, 
and  spent  a  remarkably  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  morning,  going  over  this  famous  in- 
stitution. In  speaking  to  one  of  the  teachers— 
she  herself  blind,  and  also  very  bright — I  inad- 
vertently called  it  an  asylum.  "Oh,  do  not  call 
it  that,"  she  spoke  up  quickly ;  "we  do  not  like 
the  name  'asylum.'  It  is  a  school  for  the 
blind."  I  accepted  the  correction  and  told  her 
she  was  right. 

There  are  now  200  pupils  in  this  school,  about 
a  hundred  each  of  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, a  gentleman  of  the  broadest  and  most  phil- 
anthropic ideasjjsjhe  superintendent  of  the 
institution^J£fTAnaguos,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, is   the   Greek  who   married   Julia  Ward 


state  institution,  but  is  owned  by  a  private 
corporation,  though  the  state  makes  an  annuai 
appropriation,  and  for  that  has  the  right  to  seid 
there  as  many  as  are  considered  proper  subjects 
The  rest  of  the  New  England  states  mika  ao' 
propriations,  and  receive  from  the  Governor  a 
warrant  of  admission  for  their  blind.  Ma-m 
chusetts,  for  what  she  appropriates,  has  the  rijht 
to  appoint  one-third  of  the  Board  of  Trustees- 
cut  the  state  has  no  control  over  it.  "Think 
heaven,"  said  Mr.  Anagno3,  "it  is  kept  ou1;  of 
politics.  I  don't  know  who  are  Democrat?  who 
are  Republicans,  nor  who  are  Mugwurnos  I 
could  not  stay  here  twenty  four  hours  it"  poli- 
tics had  anything  to  do  with  it."  His  audien-e 
clapped  their  hands  and  agreed  that  "distance 
lent  enchantment  to  the  view"  as  far  as  poli- 
tics was  concerned.  "I  have  been  here  twenty 
years,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos.  "I  am  a  Greek,  and 
I  will  die  a  Greek.  My  country  has  been  con- 
sidered visionary  aud  as  holding  ideas  that  ace 
impracticable.  It  is  not  so  cosmopolitan  ia 
spirit  as  formerly,  but  I  shall  always  stand  bv 
my  country."  J 

Up  to  1784  nothing  had  been  done  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  In  that  year  Valen- 
tine Haiiy  established  a  school  for  the  blind  at 
Paris.  To  him  is  owing  the  invention  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind,— a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  method  of  learning  to  read  by  lit- 
ters cut  out  of  pasteboard,  and  by  words 
pricked  upon  cards  with  pins,  both  of  which 
had  been  practiced  to  a  certain  extent  previous 
to  Haiiy 's  discovery,  which,  as  is  often  the  ei?e, 
was  brought  about  by  accident,  I  take  frn.ii 
Mr.  Anagnos's  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin 
and  Rise  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  the 
following  brief  5>8!'ag;«im : 

"Lesueur  (Haiiy's  pupil)  was  sent  one  day  to 
bis  master's  desk  for  some  article,  aud  passing 
Lis  fingers  over  the  papers,  they  cams  in  con- 
tact with  the  back  of  a  printed  note,  wi: -h 
ia-utg  received  an  unusually  strong  iuio.-e.s- 
sicn,  exhibited  the  letters  in  relief  on  the  re- 
Terse.  He  distinguished  an  o,  and  brought  the 
paper  to  his  teacher  to  show  him  he  coulrf  do  so. 
Hatty  at  once  perceived  the  importance 
of  the  discovery,  and  testing  it  further 
by  writing  upon  paper  with  a  slurp 
point  and  reversing  it,  found  that 
Lesueur  read  it  with  great  facility.  The  ingen- 
ious inventor  proceeded  to  produce  letters  in 
jelief  by  pressing,  the  type  strongly  on  sized 
japer,  and  bis  success  was  complete.  Thus  the 
ai  t  of  embossing  books  for  the  blind  was  dis- 
covered." 

Eefore  we  started  on  our  tour  of  the  building 
Mr.  Anagnos  told  us  of  his  pet  project,  his 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Roxbury 
(now  included  in  Boston),  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  build- 
ing, which  had  been  in  process  of  erection  some 
time,  was  completed  and  dedicated  last  spring, 
with  impressive  addresses  by  some  of  the  be3t 
speakers  of  the  day.    "$90,000  have  been  raised 
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/bows,  was   long   and   prominently  connected    m  Boston  for  this  school  during  the  last  five 
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with  the  institution.  Mr.  Anagnos  courteously 
devoted  a  half-  hour  or  so  to  giving  us  points  ia 
regard  to  the  school  before  we  made  our  tour  of 
inspection. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1829  aud 
organized  in  1831,  its  originator  being  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher,  of  Boston.  It  was  first  called  "Tae 
New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind"  The 
Legislature  appropriated  a  small  fund  for  the 
■work,  and  a  little  further  on  granted  it  the  un- 
spent balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  deaf 
mutes  at  Hartford.  Dr.  Howe  was  engaged  for 
superintendent,  and  started  the  school  in  Au- 
gust, 1882,  at  his  father's  residence  on  Pleasant 
street,  with  six  blind  pupils  from  different  parts 
of  the  state.  Dr.  Howe  held  his  position  till  his 
death,  in  1810.  The  pupils  made  such  progress 
that  the  Legislature  in  1833  appropriated  $6,000 
per  annum  to  the  school  on  condition  that  it 
should  receive  and  educate  free  of  cost  twenty 
poor  blind  persons  belonging  to  the  state.  By 
fairs  and  bazars  some  $14,000  more  were  raised. 
Then  Colonel  Thomas  Perkins  donated  his  house 
and  grounds,  worth  $25,000,  with  a  proviso  that 
J50,IC0  more  should  be  raised.  This  was  con 
tributed  within  a  month.  Exhibitions  to  raise 
money  were  given  in  other  states,  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  appropriated  $1,00 J  a 
year  for  twelve  years.  The  other  New  Englan  1 
states  made  similar  contributions,  thus  making 
it  an  institution  for  New  England's  bliai, 
though  pupils  are  admitted,  I  believe,  from 
other  parts  o£  the  country.  In  1839  the  house 
on  Pleasant  street  had  become  so  crowded  that 
it  was  exchanged  tor  the  Mount  Washington 
House  on  Dorchester  Heights,  at  South  Boston, 
the  present  location.  In  gratitude  to  Colonel 
Perkins,  the  corporation  voted  to  attach  his 
name  to  the  institution,  which  is  now  called 
"The    Perkins     Institution      and     Massacau- 


years,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  "and  without  any 
systematic  begging.    We  have  five  acres  free 
from  encumbrance.    We  don't  owe  a  cent  for 
the  kindergarten.    Before  we  made  the  contract 
we  had  the  money  in  the  treasury.    But  we 
•want  an  endowment  of  $100,000.    I  have  $12,000 
towards  it,  and  we  want  $88,000  moro.    Bat 
we'll  have  it!"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  enthusiasm.  "Sectarianism,"  he  continued. 
"will  be  excluded  from  the  school.      We  do  not 
want  to  bring  up  children  with  prejudice?  and 
hatreds.    We  want  to  unite  them  as  we  want 
to  unite  the  nations.    We  want  solidarity ;  that 
is  the  word  Kossuth  introduced.    There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  make  children  hate  sin  and  bring 
them  together  in  life  like  this  system.    It  will 
drive  out  sectarianism  and  establish  charity 
and  love.    An  Episcopal  minister  asked  how  we 
were  going  to  get  our  funds.    I  told  him  we 
would  shut  up  the  gates  of  heaven  and  not  let 
anybody  pass  through  till  they  had  subscribed ' 
for  this  object.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth , 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  squandered  needlessly. 
We  follow  Froebel's  system.     The  children  are 
taught  to  make  things,  and  to  get  their  ideas 
from  objects  entirely.  There  are  no  books  there. 
The  country  never  will  be  grateful  enough  to 
Miss  Peabody,  who  has  dr"-<»  so  much  in  this  I 
line." 

Mrs.  E-eves.        ■  (i ..   '' 
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school,  was  ._-...  -uide  tbrough  the  different  de:. 
partments;  and  very  agreeable  she  made  our 
•visit.    "I  want  you.  to  notice  particularly  my 
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KIPEBBJIRTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Boston,  February  24,  iSSS. 

THE  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  a  community 
never  appealed  to  in  vain  for  any  good  cause,  to  aid  in 
endowing  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Much 
has  been  already  done  in  behalf  of  this  work.  A  site  has 
been  procured,  a  building  erected  and  furnished,  and  all  fully 
paid  for,  leaving  no  debt  or  encumbrance  whatever.  But 
the  means  for  carrying  on  the  kindergarten  and  providing 
for  the  company  of  little  boys  and  girls  now  gathered  in 
it  are  still  wanting,  and  will  be  wanting  until  an  endow- 
ment of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which  will  meet  all  ordinary  current  expenses, 
is  obtained. 

A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
brightness  and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among  these  sightless 
children  will  do  more  than  any  words  of  ours  to  bring  this 
enterprise  before  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

We  ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to 
the  endowment  fund.  The  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge 
all  sums,  large  or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 


Mrs.  ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ. 
Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  ANDREW. 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  APPLETON. 
Mrs.  JOHN  ELLIOTT. 
Miss  CLARA  T.  ENDICOTT. 
Miss  SARAH  B.  FAY. 


Mrs.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 
Mrs.  THOMAS  MACK. 
Mrs.  ROBT.  TREAT  PAINE. 
Miss  EDITH  ROTCH. 
Mrs.  NATHANIEL  THAYER 
Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTT. 


1 6"u«   dia  xae  Iong.hard.  |' 
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The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  to  obtain  an  endowment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  gladly  unite  with  the  Ladies'  Visiting 
Committee  in  the  foregoing  appeal. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT,  President.  Miss  MARY  RUSSELL. 

FREDERICK  L.  AMES.  Mrs.  NATHANIEL  THAYER. 

FRANCIS  BROOKS.  HENRY  L.  PIERCE. 

JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER.  Mrs.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 

EDWARD  JACKSON.  S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE. 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr.  THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE. 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  APPLETON.  M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


fin  Appeal  for  He  Kindergarten. 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Feb.  24,   1888.] 


We  publish  in  another  column  an  appeal  from  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blinch 
who,  being  convinced  that  the  public  of  Boston  is  in 
ignorance  of  the  actual  financial  condition  of  the  infant 
institution,  desire  to  state  to  that  public  (never  appealed 
to  in  vain  in  any  good  cause)  that,  though  the  school  is 
now  successfully  established,  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000 
is  necessary  to  make  permanent  the  success  of  the  kh> 
dergartem 

Much  has  already  been  done.  The  beautiful  and  com- 
modious school  for  the  little  sightless  children  has  been 
built  and  furnished,  and  is  today  musical  with  the  laughing 
voices  of  a  company  of  little1  girls  and  boys,  many  of  whom 
have  been  rescued  from  homes  of  extreme  poverty  and 
want,  where  those  that  are  blind  are  left  to  sit  in  darkness. 
That  they  have  found  light  any  one  will  s«e  who  may  stand. 


for  ten  minutes  in  the  cheery  school-room  and  watch  the 
bright,  eager  faces,  with  their  tremulous  sensitiveness  and 
intelligence.  These  children  seem  to  drink  in  knowledge 
as,  in  the  hot  summer  days,  the  parched  flowers  drink  the 
moisture  of  a  welcome  shower.  That  they  have  found 
happiness  and  joy  in  life  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  seen 
the  little  men,  on  a  bright  winter's  afternoon,  warmly 
dressed  in  great  coats  and  tiny  rubber  boots,  running  about 
the  wide,  juleasant  grounds  of  the  kindergarten  at  Roxbury, 
building  snow  forts  and  snow-balling  each  other,  "just  like 
other  children,"  as  the  common  saying  is.  Their  aim  is 
not  very  sure,  and  few  of  the  snowy  missiles  take  effect; 
and  yet  they  get  as  much  fun  out  of  their  play  as  any 
boys  alive. 

"Just  like  other  children!"  That  is  their  claim  upon 
us;  these  little  ones  are  just  like  our  own  boys  and  girls, 
only  missing  the  one  precious  gift  of  sight  which  others 
are  blessed  with.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  help 
these  little  children  to  become  just  like  other  children, 
that  they  may  grow  up  into  good  citizens,  and  self-support- 
ing, self-respecting  men   and  women. 

In  their  names  the  committee  asks,  confidently  and 
earnestly,  for  an  endowment  fund,  that  these  little  children 
may  be  succeeded  by  others,  and  that,  so  long  as  there  are 
blind  children  in  our  community,  they  may  find  this  place 
of  refuge,  where  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  sorrow 
shall  be  lifted  from  them,  and  they  shall  be  filled  with  the 
light  of  learning.  In  the  names  of  these  little  sightless 
ones,  it  is  asked  of  all  persons  —  mothers,  fathers,  children. 
It  is  not  the  rich  alone  who  should  carry  on  this  charity, 
and  any  contribution  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the 
treasurer. 
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mr  tour  of  observation.  ' '  Vnu 
ill  find  them  brighter  than  the  boys."  I  won- 
dered what  the  cause  could  be,  but  found  it 
true.  The  faces  of  the  girls  were  more  ex- 
pressive ;  had  more  soul  in  them, — perhaps  be- 
cause of  their  greater  intuitive  powers.  And 
they  were  quicker  and  brighter  in  their  r ^na- 
tions. 

The  first  room  we  visited,  the  boys  were 
writing  sentences  to  illustrate  the  verb  in  the 
four  voices.  The  method  of  writing  is  the 
Braille  method.  One  of  the  boys  explained  the 
method  to  me,  but  I  did  not  note  it  down  suffi- 
ciently to  state  the  points  clearly.  I  can  only 
say  that  each  pupil  has  a  square,  shallow  box, 
honeycombed  with  cells,  twenty-six  cells  in  a 
row.  The  alphabet  is  represented  by  little  pegs 
or  type,  which  they  move  about,  or  stick  in 
different  positions  on  the  board.  On  the  top  of 
these  little  pegs  are  dots,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  each  dot  indicating  what  the 
letter  is.  As  they  put  these  pegs  or 
dots  into  position  they  form  certain  words, 
looking  somewhat  like  telegraphic  signals. 
The  upper  left,  the  middle  left,  the  upper  right 
and  middle  right  cells  were  the  names  they 
called  them  as  indicating  certain  letters.  Six 
cells  ere  made  to  include  all  the  alphabat. 
These  blind  pupils  could  write  quite  readily  by 
this  sjstem,  which  seems  auite  complicated  to  a 
visitor  on  a  five  minutes'  inspection.  The  read- 
ing exercise  was  from  books  in  embossed  print, 
or  raised  letters.and  it  was  interesting  to  watch 
the  pupil  as  be  drew  his  forefinger  across  the 
line,  calling  out  each  word  a3  his  finger  passod 
over  it,  the  speed  of  the  reading  being  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  the  boy  had  beeu  in 
I  the  school.  The  teacher  in  this  room,  Miss 
Boylston,  is  herself  blind,  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  her  instruction  at  all 
She  is  bright  and  on  the  alert,  and  her  scholars 
are  evidently  making  progress  Iu  Miss  Gif- 
ford's  room  the  boys  were  reciting  a  lesson  in 
geography.  The  countries  on  the  maps  are 
made  in  relief,  and  can  be  taken  to  pieces. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  dissecting  their 
maps,  and  others  were  putting  them  to- 
gether, and,  as  they  did  so,  thsy 
called  out  the  names  of  the  state  or  territory. 
ADd  they  would  trace  the  rivers  and  call  out 
the  tames  of  the  lakes  after  the  maps  were  put 
together.  One  room  is  devoted  to  a  kindergar- 
ten class,  but  it  was  not  in  session,  but  ws  saw 
in  the  glass  cases  the  objects  they  had  molded 
in  clay,  as  well  as  articles  in  fancy  work.  On 
the  floor  above,  we  found  the  music  depart- 
ment, which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
who  is  blind.  Here  we  heard  a  boy  playing  on 
an  alto-horn.  A  blind  young  man  sang  to  us 
very  sweetly  a  piece  from  Gounod:  "With 
newer  strings  my  mandolin  adorning."  The 
industrial  department  is  on  this  floor.  The 
pupils— who  were  not  at  work  at  the  time  of 
our  visit — seat  chairs,  make  mattresses,  etc.  The 
motto  in  this  room,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  is 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome. "  This 
was  Doctor  Howe's  motto.  In  Mr.  Murray's 
natural  history  clas3  the  boys  described  the 
different  orders  of  animals,  and  what  consti- 
tuted the  difference  between  the  vertebrata  and 
the  mammalia,  the  carnivora,  etc. 

In  the  girls'  department  we  found  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  were  introduced  to  this  remark- 
able woman,  who  has  been  taught  to  read,  write 
and  sew  and  to  do  some  of  the  finest  fancy  work, 
although  she  has  the  treble  infirmity  of  deafness, 
dumbness  and  blindness.  She  is  now  58.  She 
accompanied  us  on  our  tour  through  this  de- 
partment, talking  with  her  hands  all  the  tioaa 
with  Mrs.  Reeves,  to  whom  she  clung  tightly. 
Her  face  expresses  a  bright  mental  endowment, 
and  keen  perceptive  faculties,  if  that  term  can 
be  applied  to  one  who  is  shut  out  from  the 
world  by  all  the  ordinary  avenues  of  communi- 
cation. But  she  can  tell  at  once  by  her  keen 
sense  of  touch  those  who  are  agreeable  to  her 
and  those  who  are  not.  Mrs.  Reeves  said:  "She 
spells  on  my  hand,  and  she  insists  upon  it-  that 
she  likes  some  people  better  than  others."  Julia 
Brace  could  tell  to  whom  each  garment  be- 
longed through  her  keen  olfactories,  bat  Laura 
Bridgman  is  more  unfortunate,  for  the 
scarlet  fever  that  at  two  years  of  age  de- 
prived her  of  sight  and  hearing,  also  took  away 
her  sense  of  smell  and  taste.  She  seems  effect- 
ually walled  in.  But  notwithstanding  all  bar- 
riers, the  spirit  can  surmount  them.  It  seems 
as  difficult  to  wall  a  spirit  in  a  human  tenement, 
or  isolate  it  there,  as  to  wall  the  sunshine  into  a 
house.  It  can  be  walled  out,  but  it  can't  be 
walled  in.  As  we  were  leaving  one  of  the  reci- 
tation rooms,  Mrs  Reeves  said:  "While  you 
have  been  listening  to  the  pupils,  Laura  and  I 
have  been  having  an  interesting  talk  on  light 
and  love."  1  wondered  what  sort  of  an  idea 
Laura  had  of  light,  but  had  no  time  to  find 
out. 

The  recitations  of  the  girls  in  all  the  roomi 
were  interesting,  especially  in  the  class  of  zo- 
ology. They  had  stuffed  animals  to  illustrate 
their  talk  with,  and  glibly  did  the  long,_hard, 
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oreitis  of  animals  glide  off  their  lips.  The 
classes  in  Latin  also  recited  with 
equal  ease.  The  class  in  zoology  (Miss 
Bennett's)  was  exceedingly  interesting,  but 
neither  space  nor  time  will  allow  an  extended 
description.  In  ttiis  room  a  little  girl  came 
with  her  type-slato  to  show  ni«  how  they  did 
sums.  She  sat  down  on  the  floor — as  flat  as 
Betsy  Trotwood  in  the  garden— and  put  the 
little  pegs  in  position  for  a  sum,  explaining 
with  every  peg  she  moved  why  she  did  it.  When 
she  bad  got  the  pegs,  or  figures,  in  position,  she 
did  the  sum  and  aiinoun'jod  the  answer.  It  was 
a  rare  treat  to  hear  the  little  thing  talk  by  the 
aid  of  these-pegs.  She  seemed  to  be  as  fully  ad- 
vanced in  her  Btudies  as  any  child  of.  her  age 
who  is  blessed  with  eyes.  The  school  in  all  its 
departments  seems  to  be  thoroughly  equipped 
for  giving  a  thorough  education  in  ail  branches 
Almost  every  one  who  sees  Laura  Bridgman 
.asks  the  same  question:  How  did  they  ever  sue 
ceed  in  conveying  ideas  to  ber  mind  so  that  she 
could  be  taught  to  read?  Mr.  Anagnos's explan- 
ation on  this  point  will  be  of  interest.  He  says : 
"The  first  lessons  were  given  by  taking  small 
articles  of  common  use,  such  as  a  key,  a.  pen, 
etc. ,  having  the  names  in  raised  letters  pasted 
upOB  .  them,  and  allowing  her  to 
feel  tt?se  over  and  over  again  till 
she  associated  the  word  with  the 
aiticle  itself;  and  when  shown  the  name 
apart  from  the  object,  would  at  once  bring  the 
object  which  the  name  called  for.  In  order  to 
teach  her  the  value  of  the  iild!  victual  letters, 
short  monosyllabic  words  were  first  selected, 
such  as  pin  and  pelt,  and  by  repeatedly  exam- 
ining these,  she  came  te  perceive  that  thoy  con- 
sisted of  three  separate  signs,  and  that  the  mid- 
dle sign  of  one  differed  from  the  middle  sign  ol 
the  other.  When,  by  degrees,  some  idea  of 
their  signification  dawned  upon  her,  her  delight 
was  so  unmistakably  manifested  that  the  slow 
process  became  a  pleasant  work.  After  learn- 
ing to  associate  the  printed  names  upon  the 
labels  with  the  articles,  the  letters  were  given 
her  on  detached  pieces  of  paper  and  she  was 
taught  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  spell  the  words 
which  she  bad  already  learned  upon  the  labels. 
She  was  next  supplied  with  a  set  of  metal  types 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  cast  upon 
their  ends,  and  a  board  containing  square 
holes,  into  which  the  types  could  be  set, 
so  that  only  the  letters  upon  the  ends  could  be 
felt  above  the  surface,  and  with  these  she  soon 
learned  to  spell  the  words  which  she  knew,  as 
she  had  with  the  paper  slips.  After  several 
weeks  of  this  practice  she  was  taught  to  make 
the  different  letters  by  the  position  of  her 
fingers,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  cumbrous 
board  and  types.  Three  months  were  thus 
spent  in  teaching  her  the  names  of  common  ob- 
jects, and  the  means  of  expressing  them  by 
settitg  up  type.  She  was  eager  to  learn  the 
name  of  every  object  with  whioh  she  came  in 
contaet.  Next  came  the  words  expressing  posi- 
tive qualities ;  then  the  use  of  prepositions ;  and 
she  easily  acquired  the  use  of  some  active  verbs, 
such  as  to  walk,  to  run,  to  sew,  etc.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  mood  and  tense  came  later.  The 
process  was  necessarily  slow,  and  when  she  was 
10  years  of  age,  and  had  been  under  instruction 
twenty -six  months,  she  had  attained  only  about 
the  same  command  of  language  as  that  possessed 
by  ordinary  children  at  3  years  of  age.  But 
j  she  now  possessed  the  means  for  the  acquire- 
I  ment  of  all  knowledge,  and  could  express  her 
!  own  thoughts,  feelings  and  impressions.  Her 
sense  of  touch  became  more  acute,  and 
there  was  some  improvement  in  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell.  She  seems  to  have 
possessed  from  early  childhood  an  innate 
love  of  neatness  and  modesty,  a  bright  and 
sunny  disposition,  delighting  in  fun  and  merri- 
ment, an  affectionate  and  sympathetic  nature, 
and  s  ready  confidence  in  others.  Her  con- 
scientiousness and  love  of  truth  were  early 
developed."  Laura  afterwards  assisted  in  teach- 
ing Oliver  Caswell,  a  boy  similarly  afflicted 
with  herself. 

HELEN  KELLER. 

But  there  is  a  blind  and  deaf-mute  child  who 
seems  to  go  far  ahead  of  Laura  Bridgmau— 
1  ellen  Keller  of  Tuscnmbia,  Alabama,  a  child 
)  over  whom  Mr.  Anagnos's  enthusiasm  seems  to 
!  be  unbounded,  She  was  bora  in  June,  1830,  and 
at  T9  months  had  a  violent  congestion  of  the 
stomach  that  resulted  in  a  total  loss  of  sight  an  1 
hearing.  She  is  now  under  the  charge  (in  Ala- 
bama) of  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  one  of  Mr. 
Anagnos's  graduates.  He  says  of  her:  "It  is  no 
hyperbole  to  say  that  she  is  a  phenomenon.  His- 
tory presents  no  case  like  hers.  In  intellectual 
alertness,  keenness  of  observation,  eagerness  for 
information,  in  brightness  and  vivapity  of  tem- 
perament she  is  unquestionably  equal  to  Lwra 
Bridgman,  while  in  quickness  of  ps-rceotion, 
grasp  of  ideas,  breadth  of  comprehension,  in- 
satiate thirst  for  solid  knowledge,  §tn-reiiai3» 
and   sweetness  of  disposition,  she  certainly  ex- 


.viou»  reasons  the 
greati  >  and   most  perplexing  part  of 

the  Usk  of  introducing  blind  and  deaf-mute 
i  ergons  to  the  mysteries  of  language  t»  to  make 
them  understand  that  all  objects  have  names 
"vhich  can  be  expressed  by  arbitrary  signs. 
This  is  the  most  important  part  in  the  whole 
undertaking.  As  the  French  say,  it  is  the  first 
step  that  costs.  This  initiative  step  has  invaria- 
bly been  slow,  uncertain,  and  not  infrequently 
vexatious.  It  was  nearly  three  months  before 
Laura  Bridgman— the  brightest  and  quickest  of 
tbem  all— caught  the  idea.  It  was  not  so  with 
Helen.  The  thought  flashed  across  h9r  mar- 
velous brain  as  scon  as  it  was  transmitted  to  it 
by  one  of  its  'lac-keys  or  scullions,'  the  sense 
of  touch.  In  three  lessons  she  perceived 
clearly  and  distinctly,  that  words  stood  for  ob- 
jects; and  in  less  than  a  week's  time 
.•  be  was  in  posp  eesion  of  the  mystery  of  this  re- 
lation in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  and  became 
mistress  of  the  whole  situation."  I  would  like 
to  give  some  of  the  details  of  the  progress  of 
thib  remarkable  child,— her  love  of  letter-writ- 
ii.g,  her  rapid  acquirement  of  words,  her  poring 
over  her  books  and  her  screams  of  dejjght  when 
she  comes  to  those  she  knows, — but  tins  letter  is 
too  long  already.  But  there  is  ono  point  I  would 
like  to  give  before  closing. 

The  question  is  often  raised  bowoblsete  would 
strike  a  blind  person  suddenly  rest/.r*£to  sight. 
Locke,  the  celebrated  English  philosopher,  dis- 
cussed this  question  in  his  celebrated  jfoi.vij/  on 
the  Human  Vi'-lemtandimj,  and  asked  if  a  per- 
son born  blind  and  suddenly  restored  to  sight, 
would  be  able  to  distinguish,  by  his  eyes 
alone,  a  Cuba  from  a  globe,  a  difference 
which  he  hf-d  hitherto  recognized  by  the  seno 
of  touch  only.  He  thought  be  could  not.  His 
answer  to  this  question  was  confirmed  by  an 
8Ctual  case.  A  boy,  blind  from  birth,  was  at 
the  ege  of  13  couched  for  cataracts  by  the  cele- 
brated anatomist,  Cheselden,  and  came  into 
possession  of  perfect  sight.  Mr.  Anagnos  says : 
"This  youth  wes  not  able  at  first  to  recognize 
by  vision  the  objects  which  were  most  familiar 
to  his  touch.  It  was  long  before  he  could  di-;- 
crimirste  by  his  eye  between  his  old  compan 
ions,  the  family  cat  and  dog,  dissimilar  as  su-h 
animals  appear  to  us  in  color  and  conforma'.ion. 
Being  ashamed  to  ask  the  oft- repeated  qnes&oa, 
he  was  observed  one  day  to  pass  his  hand  -^are 
fully  over  the  cat,  and  then  loaking  at  her 
steadfastly,  to  exclaim,  'So,  puss,  I  shall  kn 
y cu  another  time. '  " 


'? 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THURSDAY,  MAKCH  1,  1888, 


= 


KINDEBGAETEN  TOE  THE  BLIND. 


T 


The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal 
to  a  community  never  appealed  to  in  vain 
for  any  good  cause  to  aid  in  endowing  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Much  has  been 
already  done  in  behalf  of  this  work.  A  site ! 
has  been  procured,  a  building  erected  and 
furnished,  and  all  fully  paid  for,  leaving  no) 
debt  or  encumbrance  whatever.  But  the 
means  for  carrying  on  the  kindergarten,  and 
providing  for  the  company  of  little  boys 
and  girls  now  gathered  in  it,  are  still  want- 
ing, and  will  re  wanting  until  an  endow- 
ment of  one  .  mdred  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which  will  meet  all  ordinary 
current  expenses,  is  obtained.  A  visit  to 
the  kindergarten  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
brightness  and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among 
these  sightless  children  will  do  more  than 
any  words  of  oars  to  bring  this  enterprise 
before  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

We  ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  con- 
tributions to  the  endowment  fund.  The 
treasurer,  Edward  Jackson,  178  Davon- 
shire  Street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge 
all  sums,  large  or  sn"  ,  that  may  be  sent 
to  him. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ag  xssiz,  Miss  Elizabeth 
L.  Andrew,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs. 
John  Elliott,  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss 
Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  to  obtain  an 
endowment  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  gladly  unite  with  the  Ladies'  Visit- 
ing Committee  in  the  foregoing  appeal : — 

Samuel  Eliot, .  President,  Frederick  L. 
Ames,  Francis  Brooks,  William  Endicott, 
Jr.,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
'  Edward  Jackson,  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Mary  Russell,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
;  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  Thomas  F.  Temple,  M..  Anagnos, 
Secretary. 


S25;  Miss  Mary  V.  bisk  n  :'-  :  i>;  M,.-.  j.  \\  James, 
third  contribution,  tfOO;  M.  J.  J.,  $2;  Mrs.  A.  O. 
Lodge,  second  contribution,  S20O;  Mrs.  J.  Lowell, 
second  contribution,  $10;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Minot.  $10; 
Edward  Motley,  second  contribution.  S100;  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  fourth  contribution,  §25; 
Louis  P.  Ober,  $25 ;  Mrs.  Edward  Parker, 
$15;  E.  D.  Peters,  $20;  Mrs.  i>.  L.  Pickman, 
$50;  proceeds  of  entertainments  held  Feb.  22  by 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institution.  $125;  Mrs. Cornelia 
W.  Richards,  $50;  Mrs.  Elise  Richards,  $50; 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch,  fifth  contribution,  $1000;  Mrs. 
"VV.  G.  Saltonstall,  $25;  Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears,  second 
contribution,  $25;  Mrs.  John  Sherwood's  reading, 
additional,  $4;  Mrs.  M.  C.  D.  Silsbee,  $25;  Mrs. 
Thayer,  $1000;  Miss  A..  E.  Ticknor,  ,s25;  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  school  at  Dedham,  second  contribu- 
tion, $22;  E.  "W.,  $20;  M.  \V.,  $10;  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Ware,  third  contribution,  $100;  Miss  M.  L.  Ware, 
third  contribution,  $100;  E.  F.  Waters, 
$20;  Mrs.  Sallie  G.  Wilbur,  Acushnet, 
second  contribution,  $5;  previously  ac- 
knowledged, $10,741  65;  total,  $17,380  33. 
Annual  income  for  current  expenses — Miss  E.  G. 
Cary,  $10;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cary^  $20;  Miss  Lucy 
Lowell,  $10;  W.  L.  Eiehardson,  M.D.,  second 
contribution,  $50;  previously  acknowledged, 
$2S0;  total,  $370.  In  the  last  published  acknowl- 
edgement a  contribution  given  as  a  "Concert  in 
RoxDury  through  J.  T.  Patterson,"  should  have 
been  credited" to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Bessie 
Childs.  All  contributors  to  tbe  fund  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and 
to  report  either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  di- 
rector, Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  ouiis- 
sious  or  inaccuracies  which  they  may  find  in  it. 
The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
last  May.  'Iwenty-one  children  have  been  -admit- 
ted and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means  for  cheir 
support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand  dollars 
are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year,  which  should  be  provided  tor  by  a  uerman- 
cnt  fund  ot  $1  00,000.  Seventeen  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  received  thus  far  for  this  purpose. 
Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  annual  sub- 
scriptions, are  most  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be 
.gratefully  actnowiedsred. 


& 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  15, 18S8 


The  next  enteriaiimienfc  in.  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
evening,  MiU'cb  21,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Brooks,  97  Beatibn  street.  Mr.  George  Rid- 
dle wUl  read  uTbe  Garroters,"  by  William  D. 
Howells;  "Cleopatra,"  by  William  W.  Story; 
"Annty  Dolex'ul's  Visit,"  by  Jilary  Kyle  Dallas, 
and  "Boston  Fads"  (arranged  for  him  by  John  T. 
Wheelwright).  Mr.  Heinrich  Bclmeclser,  the  harp 
soloist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  has 
kindly  offered  to  give  three  selections.  Tickets 
are  to  bo  obtained  of  jvlra.  Brooks,  97  Beacon 
street;  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,  286  Beacon  street, 
and  at  37  Avon  street. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  16,  1S88 


There  v/ill  be  a  concert  In  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica 
Plain,  on  Thursday  evening,  March  22,  at  8:45 
o'clock,  in  aid  ot  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
The  concert  will  be  given  by  the  band  connected 
with  the  Perkins  Institute.  A  few  tickets  are  left 
and  persons  desiring  can  obtain  them  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten, corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  H.  TV.  3  brought  on,  94  Green  street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  at  37  Avon  street,  Boston. 


S-crstat   Wmt 


MONDAY  MORNING,  MARCH 


12, 18S8. 


KIKDEEGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional   contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  Have  been  received  by 

reasnrer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  from  date  of 

Feb.  1  to  March  6,  1888:    Tor  the  Endowment 

Fund-Mrs.  E.   A.,   $50;  a  friend,  $500;  an  old 

-    ;  two  friends,   820  each:  a  lady  from 

New  ifork,  $1;  an   old  lady,  §10;  C.  W.  Amory, 

ibation.  $100;  Alias  1'.  Bartlett,  $100; 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bacon,  $26 ;  J.  Arthur  Beebee,  $200; 

Beebe,        500;     Bliss    Helen 

lee,       second      contribution,      $1000; 

>ver,    Jr.,    and     Rosamond    Brewer' 

-■'    eaCu;      John      i;ii_M.     85;     Sirs.    '  M.     E. 

■  es,    tl  ird    contribution,    $1  0;    Miss   A.    M 

■'"■".    ■  1";    children    of 

•    J.    Templeman 

' nation,    $500;    Mrs.  J    T 

\°°' i  oor,   Keene! 

'  32  08;  ia  r  by  Aliss 

fourth  coutribu- 

urs.  A.  S.  Farnuui.New  Haven,  Conn 
Hen  Frothihg- 
ild,   ii.  ■ .,   contribi        \, 


Mrs.  S.   i.. 


EVENING  TBAMJKIPT 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    IT,    1888. 

/~7. .  .Wednesday  evening  No.  27  Beacon  street,  bene- 
fit of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind — Thursday 
night,  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  band  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  others,  benefit 

of  the  Kindergarten  for  the   BliDd Thursday 

night,  Music  Hall,  third  of  the  season  bv  the  Ce- 
cilia  Saturday  night,  twentieth  of  the  season 

by  tbe  Symphony  Orchestra. 


West  Roxbury  News. 


Published  evert  Saturday. 


Bartlett's  Building,  Jamaica  Plain. 
SATURDAY  MOEiOTG.MAE.  17, 1888 


I 


There  will  be  a  concert  in  Eliot  Hall 
Jamaica    Plain,   on  Thursday    evening, 
March  22,   at  7.45  o'clock,  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.    The  con-! 
cert   will    be  given  by  the  Band    con-j 
nected    with     the     Perkins     Institute, 
assisted  by  Miss    Cornelia    C.    Boeske, 
pianist.    The  tickets  have  been  nearly 
all  disposed  of,  but  a  few  are  left  and 
persons  desiring  can  obtain  them  at  the' 
Kindergarten,  Day  and  Perkins   streets ;  j 
at  the  office  of  Dr.  Broughton,  94  Green  i 
street,  Jamaica  Plain,   and  at  37  Avon 

— —  i. 


street,  Boston. 


BOSTOK  HOME  JOUEKAIi. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  17, 188S , 


A  grand  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  will  be 
given  in  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  Thursday- 
evening,  March  22,  by  the  band  of  the  Perkins 
i  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
i  garten  for  the  Blind.    The  band,  which  contains 
some  remarkably  fine  musicians,  and  whose  mu- 
sic furnishes  a  rich  treat,  will  be  assisted  by  ex- 
cellent vocal  talent,  and  a  programme  of  excep- 
tional merit  has  been  prepared.    Brief  exercises 
in  reading  by  the  touch,  arithmetic,  and  geogra- 
phy will  be  given  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
programme.   The  object  of  this  concert  is  a  most 
worthy  one,  and  should  meet  with  a  hearty  re- 
I  sponse. 


SATURDAY,  MABCH  17,  1888. 
—  There  will  be  a  concert  in  Eliot  Hall, 
Jamaica  Plain,  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  22d,  at  8.45  o'clock,  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  located  in 
this  town.  The  concert  will  be  given 
by  the  band  connected  with  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  assisted  by  JJiss  (Corne- 
lia C.  Koeske,  pianist.  Prominent  la- 
dies of  Jamaica  Plain  are  lending  a 
helping  hand  in  the  sale  of  tickets.  A 
limited  number  remain  to  be  sold,  and 
persons  desiring  can  obtain  them  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  corner 
of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,"  or  from 
Dr,  Broughton,  94  Green  stree*.  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  at  37  Avon  street,  ^oston. 

We  give  below  the  prog-  nme  in 
full,  which  will  doubtless  be  .terest 
to  the  lovers  of  both  vocal  <«nd  instru- 
mental music : — 


PROGRAMME. 

paut  I. 

1. 

Band. 

"Goldblondchen,"  Arr,by  F.Burald 

2. 

Song. 

"Best  of  All,"       .        .        .       iloir 

Mr.  L.  W.  Titus. 

3.  Piano.    "Da  Regata  Veneziana,"     .      Liszt 

Miss  C.  C.  Roeske. 

4.  Song.    "Anchored,"       .        .       .       Watson 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 
,5.    Solo  for  Alto  Horn.    Op.  123,  No.  3, 

B.  C.  Fauconier 
Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

a.  Ditpria. 

b.  Way  Up  on  the  Mountain 
Band.    Maseonomo  March,    .    J.  M.  Missud 

PAKT   II. 

1.  Band.    Sextette  and  Finale  from  Lucia, 

Arr.  by  Clatis 

2.  Duet.    "Lost,  Proscrib'd  from  Martha. 

Messrs.  Titus  and  Hammond. 

3.  Solo  for  Cornet.    "Facilita"  (air  and  varia- 

tions,      ...       .7.  Hartmann 


6.    College  Songs. 
7. 
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GRAND    VOCAL    AND    INSTRUMENTAL 

(ONCERT- 

^"— ^^  BY    THE 

•  Band  •  of  the  ■  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

IN    AID   OF   THE 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

ELIOT  HALL,   JAMAICA    PLAIN, 

Thursday  Evening,  .March  22d,  at  7.45. 
(programme 

PART   1. 

i.     BAND.     "  Goldblondchen,"       ------        Arr.  by  F.  Burald 

2.  SONG.     "Best  of  All,"         - Moir 

Mr.  L.  W.  Titus. 

3.  PIANO.     "  La  Regata  Veneziana,"  -------      Liszt 

Miss  C.  C.  Roeske. 

4.  SONG.     "Anchored," -      Watson 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

5.  SOLO  for  alto  horn.     Op.  123,  No.  3,         -        -        -        -B.C.  Fauconier 

Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

6.  COLLEGE  SONGS.   \ "/    w°ria"         a 

I  0.     Way  up  on  the  mountain. 

7.  BAND.     Masconomo  March,        -        - J.  M.  Missud 


PART    2. 

i.     BAND.     Sextette  and  Finale  from  Lucia,     - 

2.  DUET.     "Lost,  Proscrib'd,"  from  Martha,        - 

Messrs.  Titus  and  Hammond. 

3.  SOLO  for  cornet.     "  Facilita  "  (air  and  variations), 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Prescott. 

4.  SOLO  for  clarinet.     Venzano  Waltz,  - 

Mr.  C.  W.  Basford. 

5.  COLLEGE  SONG.     "Lizette." 

6.  DUET  for  clarinet  and  cornet.     "  Sing,  smile,  slumber," 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Basford  and  C.  H.  Prescott. 

7.  BAND.     Telegraph  Galop, 


Arr.  by  Clans 


F/otow 


J.  Hartmann 


L.  Venzano 


Gonnod 


Hasselmann 
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G^"  Brief   exercises   in    reading    by   the   touch,    arithmetic,    and 
geography  will  be  given  between  the  two  parts  of  the  programme. 
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IVMim  TEANSCEIPT 


THURSDAY,    MARCH    S3,    1888. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE     BLIND, 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  endowment  fund  of  die  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  have  been  received  from  March  0  to 
March  22,  18S8: 

-Mrs.  Wtllifiin  Amurv. 

3ns.  William  AppletpJi,   si iib 'com ii'bu- 


tlon 

-Miss  Biutlett '.'.'.'.','. 

William  A.  Biirnham ...'.' 

The  _M  isses  fury,  Cambridge ......'." 

S  G.  Dcblois,  second  contribution .... 

-Miss  It.  1..  Dexter 

lii  ti-t  i.mnntiit  ijia   J    W    llu-i    a 

'lonrlittlo  children 

Lucia  SI.  Gooduow. . . . 

(-'mules    Head ]]]] 

Waldo  Hly-iusoll ...'.'.'.'.'.  .'.'.'*' 

c'f' HiJ' tlullIICS'  s0(;ond  contribution!  .' 

Mis.  J.  C.'l'iiVh'es!  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.[ 

.Mrs.  J.  u.  9.  Jackson,  Sftll  contribution '. 

Mrs.  w  .  Lalerj  Loring,  second  contribu- 
tion . 


8200.00 
1,000.00 

iqo.00 

100.00 

25.00 

25.00 

10.00 

134.00 

200.00 

25.00 

100.00 

10.00 

25.00 

6.00 

20.00 

30.00 

25.00 
80.00 

100.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

200.00 

soo.oo 

500.00 
25.00 
50.00 
20.00 

iiio.oo 

20.00 

lo.oo 

60.00 


Sirs.  <;,  G.  Lowell,  uur d  contribution.  . , 

ibeodore  Lyman. 

Mrs.  Catoliue  -Murrain. ...,".' 

Charles  Merrlarn,  second  contribution .' .' ', 

w.  Sloiitgmnery,  sixth  contribution 

Jliss  Margaret  F.  .Morse 

George  K.  1'arkiuan 

?i-1'|,;,J\.t'-  I'l'illips,  Jr.,  third  contribution 

-S  •     ,,  'Vy""uts'  s ,,ld  contribution 

-lire.  William  li.  Itogers 

Mrs.  Hubert  Sh  an,  ttftli  contribution '.'.'.'. 
Jis3  Jl.  A.  Wales,  sixth  contribution.  .  . 

-Mrs.  K.  S.  Wells 

iliss  Eunice  Whitney '.'.'.'. 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Voung;  third  contribution  '  '  '  ' 
Previously  aoltnowlflflged,  loss  SS0  aiyen 
by  K.  1).  Peters  for  current  expenses . .  .   17.3j0.33 

Total £21,004.33 

Annual  income  for  current  expenses— Four 
little  chile  rem  ! ;; 200 ;  E.  1).  Peters.  820;  pre- 
viously acknowledged,  $370 ;  total,  $500. 
.  Ibe  kindergarten  has  heeu  in  operation 
since  hist  May.  Twenty-ona  children  have 
been  admitted,  and  mure  will  be  as  fast  as  the 
means  for  their  supnort  are  supulied.  Five 
thousand  dollars  is  needed  for  the'eurrent  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  which  should  be  provided 
tor  by  a  permanent  fund  of  8100,000.  Twentv- 
cme  thousand  dollars  has  been  received  tl.us 
tar  for  this  purpose.  Further  donations  to 
tins,  as  well  us  annual  subscriptions,  are  most 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
Kiiowledged  by  JinwAiiD  Jackson, 
Treasurer,  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston 


• 


' 


Mi 


Mr.  Charles  n.  rWsTOtt 

4.  Solo  for  Clarinet.    Venzano  Walte. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Basford. 

5.  College  Song.    "Mzette." 

6.  Duet  for  Clarinet  and  Comet.  "Sing;  smile, 

slumber,"       .        .       .       Qov/nod 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Basford  and  C.  H.  Preseott. 

7.  Hand.    Telegraph  Galop,    .    .    J/asselmann 

Brief  exercises  in  reading  by  the 
touch,  arithmetic  and  geography  will 
be  given  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
programme. 


* 
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SATURDAY,    MARCH  24,   188S. 


Eliot  Hall  was  not   large  enough  to 
seat  the   audience   which    assembled 
there,  to  listen  to  the  concert  given  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
last    Thursday   evening.     People   evi- 
dently appreciate  the  good  work  being 
done  by  this  institution,    and  will  un- 
doubtedly  help   to   raise   the  $100,000 
which  the  school  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing, so  that  it  can  be  conducted  by  the 
income  from   this  amount.    It   seems 
that  $17,000  has  already  been  obtained 
and  the  proceeds  of  this  entertainment 
will  go  towards  making  up  the  desired 
amount.    Last  week  we   gave  the  pro- 
gramme m  full,  so  that   now  we  will 
simply  mention  those  selections  which 
especially  pleased  us,  adding,  however, 
that  the  whole  performance  was  excel- 
lent.    The  piano   solo   by  Mr    C    A 
Howland  was  finely  rendered,  as  was 
also   the   cornet   solo,    "Facilita,"   by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Preseott.    The  clarinet 
solo  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Basford,  and  the  duet 
by  Messrs.  Basford  and  Preseott  were 
especially  noteworthy.    The  band  gave 
several  excellent  performances,  and  a 
number  of  college  songs  were  sung  in 
chorus  with  good  expression.    When  it 
is    remembered    that   the   performers 
were  all  blind,  it  was  really  a  wonder- 
ful  performance.     During   the   inter- 1 
lude  several  exercises   in    reading   by  I 
touch,  arithmetic  and  geography  were  I 
given.  1    J 


§0st0tt  j&tmfoag  dink. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  25,  1888. 

Mr.  Riddle's  reading  lor  the  benef  tot 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind,  at  Mrs. 
Brooks  Thursday  nifht,  -was  a  rare  treat  for 
all  these  who  braved  the  storm  to  be  pres- 
ent. Thai  they  were  fully  repaid  was  evi- 
dent fiom  the  very  general  expressions  of 
deliuhtat  the  entertainment,  Mr.  Riddle 
has  seldom  if  ever  read  letter.  His  voice 
has  gained  a  peculiar  fullness  and  richness 
which  lent  itself  easily  to  the  wide  range 
to  which  ho  subjected  it.  Mr.  Howeils' 
•'Gnrroters"  was  wonderfully  rendered,  i 
every  point  being  distinctly  brought  oul  and 
made  the  most  of.'  "Aunt  Doleful's  Visit" 
showed,  perhaps.  Mr.  Riddle's  fne  artis  ic 
perception  as'much  asanythingherendered, 
because  of  its  realistic  touches,  notably  the 
knitting,  which  was  a  mosth'  ppy  stroke. 
Mr.  \yheelwright's  "Boston Fads."  however, 
was  the  piece  <le  resistance  of  the  evening, 
and  was  received  with  continuous  laughter 
and  applause.  It  is  a  very  clever  produc- 
tion, and  its  fine  humor  was  keenly  ap- 
preciated, as  indeed  it  has  invariably  been 
in  the  many  other  cities  where  Mr.  Riddle 
has  given  it.  Among  those  present  were 
Mrs.  George  W.  AVale3,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Andrews, 
Miss  Andrews,  Miss  Parkman.  Mrs.  Henry 
Whitman,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Baker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Heoht,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H!  Jackson.  Mrs.  Moulton,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Beal,  Miss  H.  S.  Ware  and 
Mr.  Chapin.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presided, 
m  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Howe— who  was  on  t 
her  way  to  Washington— making  a  graceful  j 
little  speech. 


Mr.  Francis  Brooks 
97  beacon  st. 


flt^r.  <aBcorge  fiiD&Ie'0  ftcathng 


IN    AID    OF 


Tk  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 


Wednesday  Evening 

...MARCH  21... 


.iiausic . . . 


AT    8    O'CLOCK 


ilcrstai   gtfsi 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  22,  1838 


AT   MR.   FRANCIS  BROOKS'S. 

An  Entertainment  in  Aid.   of  the    Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 


Although,  the  eye  of  the  weather  was  exceed-  ' 
Ingly  lachrymose  last  evening,  no  fewer  than  150 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  in  the  extremely 
hospitable   parlors  of  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  No.  07 
Beacon  street,  to  enjoy  an  entertainment  given 

1  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

1  The  programme  arranged  for  the  occasion  pro- 
vided but    two    performers — a  reader  and  a  mu- 

jsician—  but  did  not  fail  on  tb.it  account  to  be  full 
of  interest.  Mr.  George  Riddle  was  the  reader; 
Mr.  Heinrich  Sehue'cker,  the  musician.  The  bur- 
den of  the  evening  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
former;  the  shoulders  eviuced  an  excellent 
capacity  for  sustaining  it.  Each  gentle- 
man made  two  appearances,  Mr.  Schu- 
e'cker, who  made  the  first,  delighted  his 
audience  with  bis  singing  of  Godefroid's 
"Jouttes  des  Rosie."  Mr.  Riddle  followed,  read- 
ing three  pieces,  "The  Garroters,"  by  Mr.  How- 
ells,  "Aunty  Doleful's  Visit,"  by  Mary  Kyle 
Dallas,  and  "Cleopatra,"   by  William    W.Story. 

J  Each  was  given  with  that  mastery  which  Mr.  Rid- 
dle has  acquired  irom  hard  and  faithful  appren- 

I  ticeship  to  his  calling.    Mr.   Howells's  ingenious 

i  sketch  kept  laughter  perpetually  rippling,  the 
doleful  lady  "a  visit  certainly  accomplished  its  pur- 

!  pose  of  brightening  the  recipients  "of  it  up,  and 

j  the  sculptor-poet's  noble  poem  was  rend  with  that 
hue  gravity  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Riddle's  most 
striking  qualities.  "Les  Adieox,"  again  by  Gode- 
froid,  waa  Mr.  Schuecker's  contribution  upon  his 
second  appearance,  and  Mr.  Riddle  closed  with 
his  very  familiar  rendition  of  Mr.  John  T. 
"Wheelright'6  arrangement  of  "Boston  Fads."  A 
brilliant  social  "epilogue"  was  the  finis  to  another 
successful  effort  to  add  surely,  if  slowly,  to  that 
endowment  land  of  §100,000,  which  is  issec'.ea  to 
firmly  estabiiah,  Mr.  Auagnos's  kindergarten. 


Mrs.   William   Appleton    of    Beacon 

street  has  kindly  offered,  her  parlors  for 
another  entertainment  forthe  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blin        >  t&\      ihice  in  April. 


C*T 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNIXG,    MARCH  28,  1888 


I 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  TEE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  receired 
from  date  of  March  6  to  March  22,  1SSS; 

Endowment  Fund — Mrs.  William  Amory,  $200;  j 
Mrs.  c'Wiliiam  Appleton  (sixth  contribution),  r 
$1000;  Miss  Bartlett,  $100;  William  A.  Burn- 
ham,  5100;  the  Misses  Cary,  Cambridge,  $25* 
S.  G.  Deblois  (second  contribution;,  §25;  Alias 
R.  L.  Dexter,  £10;  entertainment  at  Mrs.  J.  W, 
Howe's,  §134;  four  little  children,  $200;  Lucia 
M.  Gooduow,  625;  Charles  Head,  $100;  Waldo 
Higghison,  $10;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Holmes  (second  con- 
tribution), $25;  C.  G.  H.,  $5;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Inches, 
$20;  Mrs.  J.  f>.  S.  Jacksou  (fifth  contribution;, 
$80;  Mrs.  W.  Caleb  Loring  (second  contribution), 
$25;  Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell  (third  contribution),  §50; 
Theodore  Lyman,  $100;  Mrs.  Caroline  Me-.r.am, 
525;  Charles  Meniam  (.second  contribution),  §25; 
W,    Montgomery  (sixth    contribution),  £26;  Mi*s 


■ 


Kl. 


*00O;  llvs.  J.  C.  Phillips,  Jr.  (third  contribution), 
$500;  \V.  H.  Reynolds  (second  contribution),  §25* 
JIrs.  William  B.  Rogers,  $50;  Mrs.  Robert  Swan 
(flltl)  contribution),  S20;  Miss  M.  A.  Wales  (sixth 
contribution),  $100;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wells,  $20;  Miss 
Eunice  Whitney,  $10;  Mrs.  B.  L.  Young  (third 
contribution),  $50;  previously  acknowledged 
15.17,380  33,  less  $20,  given  by  E.  D.  l'eters  for 
current  expenses;  total,  $21,0U4  33. 

Annual  income  tor  current  expenses — Four 
little  children,  $200;  E.  D.  Peters,  §20;proviousiy 
acknowledged,  $370;  total,  $500. 

All  conu'.bulors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  li-t,  and  to  report 
cither  to  tiie  undersigned  or  to  Che  director,  Mr. 
Ai. ajtnos,  Suiuh  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies whicb  they  may  Hud  in  it.  The  kindergarten 
baft  been  in  operation  since  last  May.  Tweuty-une 
children  have  been  admitted,  and  more  will  be  as 
fust  as  the  means  for  then-  support  are  supplied, 
Five  thousand  dollars  are  needed  tor  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  which  should  be  provided  for 
by  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000.  Twenty-one 
thousand  dollar*  nave  been  received  thus  fur  tor 
this  purpose.  Further  donailoiisto  this,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gnitoiullv  acknowledged  iiy* 

Edward'  Jaoks<  )K,  Treasurer, 

178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


IS 


The  Standard. 

CHIOAGO.THTJRSDAY,  MARCH  29/88. 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
BOSTON. 


BY  MAEY  GAY  BOEINSON. 


Nothing  so  maoh  aids  teacher  and  scholar, 
in  any  of  oar  schools,  as  the  interest  taken 
in  their  work  by  parents  and  friends,  and 
nowhere  is  saoh  interest  more  needed  than 
in  a  school  for  the  blind.  The  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  gives  exhibitions  every  week,  on 
Thursday,  from  11  a.  m.,  to  1  p.  m. 

It  is  a  bright  day  as  we  join  the  throng 
of  visitors  to  attend  one  of  these  exhibitions. 
Two  ladies  enter  jast  before  us,  and  one 
wears  dark  bine  glasses,  apparently  to  hide 
the  sightless  eyes,  not  to  aid  them.  She 
mast  have  been  a  pupil  formerly.  We  are 
nshered  into  the  ohapel.  There  is  a  good- 
sized  ohnroh  organ  at  one  end,  the  boys  are 
seated  in  the  choir-seats,  and, the  visitors 
till  the  room.  The  olass  in  mental  arith- 
rr_2tio  stands  up  and  recites,  and  the  faces 
brighten  as  the  boys  work  ont  the  answers 
and  promptly  give  them.  Then  comes  a 
olass  in  natural  history.  The  professor 
plaoes  eluded  animals,  a  fox,  a  fish  and  a 
hawk  'on, the  table.  The  boys  take  their 
plaoes,  and  eaoh  one  is  called  npon  to  take 
up  and  tell  all  he  has  learned  about  the  ani- 
mal in  his  hand.  As  they  do  it  we  notice 
how  touoh  takes  the  place  of  sight. 

But  it  seems  as  if  the  most  dimonlt  part 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  must  be  how  to 
begin,  how  to  find  a  way  for  the  first  ray 
of  mental  vision;  it  is  here,  as  in  many 
other  things,  the  first  step  that  costs. 

A  lady  calls  up  the  kindergarten  olass. 
The  boys  have  been  given  square  onshions, 
in  small  frames,  and  stioks  and  hairpins,  to 
work  out  anything  they  choose.  In  turn 
eaoh  child  holds  up  the  frame,  and  tells 
what  he  has  made,  a  book,  a  fence,  or  a  ship 
with  masts  and  sails,  of  whioh  he  tells  length 
and  width.  Hs  has  fastened  the  stioks  upon 
the  onsbfon,  after  the  fashion  of  a  ship,  and 
thus  gets  ideas  about  shape,  length,  breadth 
and  height.  The  olass  in  geography  comes 
up  to  the  table,  and  from  a  basket  of  blooks 
out  in  the  shape  of  different  countries,  eaoh 
boy  is  assigned  Bis  portion  to  desoribe. 

The  teaoher  asks,  "  What  oountry  have 
you,  Martin?" 

"Lower  California.  It  is  a  peninsula  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States." 
And  so  on,  from  state  to  state. 

After  the  classes  the  baDd  of  seventeen 
boys,  with  brass  instruments,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  teaoher,  Prof.  Reeves, 
himself  blind,  plays  several  pieces  finely. 
One  boy  is  called  out  to  play  a  piano  solo. 


He  feels  his  way  along,  and  sits  down  at  the 
Ghiokering  piano  and  plays  well.  The  left- 
hand  part  is  quite  difficult,  and  is  well 
done.  One  pupil  sings  a  solo,  another  plays 
the  flute  while  the  teaoher  aooompanies 
him  on  the  piano,  another  plays  the  violin 
with  the  piano,  and,  the  best  of  this  part  of 
the  exhibition,  a  lady  plays  an  organ  solo 
very  finely.  The  entire  musioal  perform- 
ance is  so  well  done  one  cannot  help  saying, 
"  Sight  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  a 
musician."  We  look  over  this  olass  of  boys. 
Now  and  then  one  turns  bis  face  toward  the 
light,  but  what  is  that  to  him?  Here  is  one 
who  has  a  frequent  boowI  upon  the  brow,  as 
if  trying  to  see,  while  a  few  can  just  distin- 
guish between  light  and  darkness,  and  you 
know  it  by  the  way  they  move  the  eyes. 

The  first  hour  olosas  the  boys'  exhibition, 
and  we  pass  out  of  the  large  building,  aorcss 
the  grounds,  to  the  girls'  sohool.  Here 
the  drill  oommenoes  with  arithmetic,  and  as 
scon  as  a  scholar  knows  the  result,  she  calls 
out  "  Answer,"  and  the  teaoher  demands  it 
from  one  after  another,  in  turn. 

A  olass  in  penmanship  is  called  np  to  the 
table  and  given  paper  and  wooden  sheets, 
grooved,  upon  whioh  they  write  with  penoil 
some  proverb  whioh  eaoh  selects  for  herself. 
The  writing  is  a  kind  of  printed  letter,  writ- 
ten more  plainly  than  most  of  us  can  write 
who  have  sight.  While  the  writing  goes  on 
a  girl  sings  a  solo  very  sweetly,  and  she  is 
aooompanied  on  the  piano  by  another  of  the 
blind  pupils.  The  girls  who  are  not  reciting 
are  busy  with  fancy  work  or  plain  sewing. 
A  bright-looking  girl  reads  a  story  from  a 
book  printed  in  raised  letters,  over  whioh 
she  qaiokly  and  gently  passes  her  fingers, 
line  after  line.  Two  girls  play  a  piano  duet; 
the  time  and  fingering,  quite  important 
matters,  are  perfect.  The  expression  of  the 
faces  of  these  pupils  is  cheerful  and  happy, 
especially  when  lit  up  with  intelligence 
about  their  various  studies. 

As  we  rode  home  in  the  oar,  a  boy  about 
sixteen  got  in;  evidently  he  was  blind.  He 
had  a  oane  in  his  hand  and  the  oonduotor 
took  hold  of  him,  gently  and  politely,  as  if 
he  was  a  little  child,  aided  him  to  the  seat, 
touched  him  when  he  came  round  for  the 
fare,  whioh  lie  seemed  to  have  ready  in  his 
glove.  The  rudest  and  roughest  would  be 
gentle  to  a  blind  person;  the  very  sight  of 
them  appeals  to  us,  as  if  to  say,  "See  what 
you  have  whioh  you  forget  to  be  grateful 
for."  This  universal  sympathy  and  kindness 
for  the  blind  giveB  them  an  advantage,  and 
many  of  them  go  about  alone,  without  fear 
and  without  harm. 

After  the  olasses  we  go  to  the  sewing- 
room  to  look  at  the  work  of  the  girls,  and 
here  we  see  Laura  Bridgman,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Institution  for  some  fifty 
years.  She  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Deo.  21,  1829.  Dr.  S.  Q.  Howe  became  inter- 
ested in  her  oase  when  she  was  a  child  of  six 
years;  when  she  was  eight  years  old  her 
parents  brought  her  to  the  sohool,  where 
she  has  been  ever  sinoe.  When  she  was  two 
years  old  a  fit  of  siokness  deprived  her  of 
sight  and  hearing,  and  blunted  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell.  To  teach  suoh  a  child  was 
indeed  a  great  thing,  and  Dr.  Howe  suo- 
oeeded. 

Miss  Bridgman  talks  very  rapidly  with  her 
fingers,  and  the  teaoher  who  interpreted  for 
us  made  the  signs  into  the  hollow  of  her 
hand.    While  Laura  talked   with   her,  she 
tapped  her  wrist,  all  the  time,  to  show  she 
was  giving  attention.    Mr.  and  Miss  Bliss, 
now  of  Boston,  but  formerly  missionaries  in 
Constantinople,  Turkey,    were  introduced. 
She  asked  at  onoe  about  the  fruits  of  Tur- 
key.   They  told  her  they  had  orangeeTand 
figs. 
"  Do  yon  have  bananas?" 
"No,  not  unless  we  buy  them." 
Then  she  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman, 
from  Canada. 
"  Did  you  have  an  earthquake  there?"  she 


asked!  ~n  Tell  themaDoul"6u"r~Endergarten, 
do  they  feel  any  interest  in  it?  Yesterday  I 
sold  my  pictures  and  gave  the  proceeds, 
whioh  was  ten  dollars,  to  it,  and  the  whole 
amount  raised  yesterday  for  it,  was  &169." 
In  this  sewing-room  are  oases  of  articles 
made  by  the  pupils,  whioh  are  for  sale. 
They  have  learned  to  weave  baskets  from 
Indians;  they  oan  use  knitting  and  sewkig 
machines  and  make  various  things. 

The  director,  Mr,  M,  Anagnos,  who  was 
associated  in  the  very  foundation  of  the 
sohool  with  Dr.  Howe,  seeing  the  need  of  a 
kindergarten  and  no  room  for  it  there,  start- 
ed it  at  Roxbnry.  It  was  opened  last  year, 
and  has  now  twenty- one  pupils.  The  build- 
ing is  paid  for,  but  they  want  a  fund  of 
$100,000  to  oarry  it  on.  A  grand  fair  is  to 
be  one  of  the  means  for  raising  the  money. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  sohool  in  1831  to 
the  present  time,  1,188  blind  persons  have 
been  instructed,  including  the  kindergarten 
ohildren.  The  institution  is  a  large  build- 
ing, onoe  a  hotel,  on  high  ground  in  South 
Boston,  looking  off  upon  the  harbors;  in 
plain  sight  of  the  ships  as  they  oome  and 
go, 

most  generous  donors,  Col.  ThomaB  H.  PerJ 
kins,  who  gave  his  house  for  its  use,  when  ij 
^ened  with  six  blind  ohildren  under  th^ 
ea.e  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  It  is  the  first  instil 
tution  in  the  world,  where  a  systematic  edu 
cation  of  the  blind  was  attempted,  and  it  ha 
been  a  mjdel  for  other  schools  in  Europ 
and  Amerioa. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  deparl 
ments.  Several  buildings  have  been  ereol 
ed,  as  they  were  needed,  and  the  girls  are  i: 
houses  by  themselves. 

The  musioal  instruction  has  been  very  sue 
oessful.  The  tuning  of  pianos  in  the  publi 
schools  of  Boston  has  been  entrusted  t 
pupils  of  this  sohool.  The  first  books  fo 
the  blind  were  printed  here. 

The  work  of  the  inmates  partly  support 
the  sohool.  Massachusetts  gives  $30,000  an 
nually,  and  several  of  the  states  pay  for  th1 
pupils  sent  from  them. 
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1888. 


Mrs.  Win.  Appleton  has  given  another  ainnn 
M^ldA°f  ,hf  K,ind.e^rten  fo?  the  Blfod  Th  si? 
tog  chAar?ty.t0n  S  S'Xth  contrib««on  to  this  desert 


-._ 


A  very  pretty  and  well  patronized  fair  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  given  by  the 
scholars  of  the  Chauncy-Hall  School  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. An  informal  programme  was  carried 
out  by  the  children  of  the  Chauncy-Hall  kinder- 
garten class  and  the  scholars  of  other  classes. 
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SATUKDAY  MOBNING,  MAE.24, 1888 

r 

The  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  by 
the  Band  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  which  took  place  at  Eliot  Hall, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Thursday  evening,  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  large  audience. 
All  of  the  pieces  were  well  rendered, 
every  part  being  taken  by  the  band  or 
some  of  its  blind  members,  and  the 
teachers  were  no  doubt  encouraged  by 
the  performance  of  their  pupils.  Be- 
tween part  first  and  second  an  exercise 
was  given  in  reading  by  the  touch,  arith- 
metic and  geography,  and  Mr.  Hosmer, 
the  music  teacher  of  the  institution,  pre- 
sented the  financial  condition,  stating 
that  they  still  needed  $100,000  as  a  fund, 
the  income  of  which  would  be  used 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and 
appealed  to  one  of  the  young  masters  for 
an  explanation  of  their  condition  as  fol- 
lows: Teacher— How  much  is  needed 
for  the  institution?  Pupil— $100,000. 
Teacher— How  much  have  we  already 
raised?  Pupil— $17,000.  Teacher— How 
much  do  we  want  from  our  friends  here 
in  the  Jamaica  Plain  section?  Very 
bright  pupil— $83,000.  This  little  exer- 
cise, no  doubt,  so  well  pleased  our  weal- 
thy citizens  in  the  audience  that  they 
will  at  once  see  that  the  small  sum  asked 
for  is  forthcoming.  The  following  is  the 
programme : — 

PART  I. 
"Goldblondchen."  Arr.  by  F.  Burald 

Best  of  All." Moir 

Mr.  L.  W.  Titus. 

"La  Regata  Veneziana." Liszt 

'Anchored." Watson 

Mr.  Wni.  B.  Hammond. 

Solo  for  alto  horn B.C.Fauconier 

Op.  123,  No.  3, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

„  ,,        _,  (a.    Litora. 

College  Songs.  J  b     Way  up  on  tne  mountain 

Band.    Masconomo  March J.  M.  Missud 

PART  II. 

Band.    Sextette  and  Finale  from  Lucia 

Arr.  by  J.  B.  Clans. 

Duet.    "Lost,  Proscrib'd,"  from  Martha 

Flotow 
Messrs.  Titus  and  Hammond. 
Solo  for  Cornet.    "Facilita"   (air   and  varia- 
tions)  J.Hartmann 

Mr.  Cbas.  H.  Prescott. 
Solo  for  Clarinet.  VenzanoWaltz.  L.Venzano 
Mr,  C.  W.  Basford. 

College  Song.    "Lizette." 

Duet  for  Cornet  and  Clarinet.     "Sing,  smile, 

slumber."..- Gounod 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Basibrd  and  C.  H.  Prescott. 
Band.    Telegraph  Galop Hasselmann 


Band. 
Song. 

Piano. 
Song. 


7. 


The  first  annual  report  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  recently  issued  from 
the  press  of  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  is  an  in- 
teresting document.  The  report  of  the 
director,  M.  Anagnos,  is  full  of  interest, 
containing  among  other  things  a  short 
history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Kindergarten,  and  a  description  of  each 
of  the  seventeen  pupils  of  the  institution. 
Speaking  of  the  attending  physician  Mr. 
Aiuiguos  says:     "One  of  the  leading  phy- 


,.i.i:, ,.  ol'  JunTalca  Plain,  I>i .  fleni  v  w  . 
Bionghlon,  has  kindly  consented  to  at- 
tend, gratuitously,  to  any  case  of  illness 
which  muy  occur  among  the  children, 
anil  1  Min  Kind  to  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity io  tender  to  liim  my  cordial 
thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgements." 
In  closing  he  speaks  of  the  imperative 
need  of  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  the 
income  ol  which  to  be  used  for  current 
expenses.  Such  an  endowment  would 
place  tlie  institution  on  a  solid  financial 
basis.  The  Matron,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley, 
inclosing  her  report  says:  "The  vast 
possibilities  of  the  work  are  alluring. 
This  opportunity  for  intelligent  monopo- 
ly of  these  early  fleeting  years  of  child- 
hood is  iniluitely  valuable  and  precious. 
Its  solemn  responsibility  should  be  no 
temptation  to  renounce  it.  People  can 
stand  aloof  and  show  their  pity,  but  sym- 
pathy is  the  truer  relation  between  souls. 
It  makes  each  the  helper  of  another.  It 
renders  work  a  pleasure  and  life  a  song.'' 
The  financial  statement  shows  the  re- 
ceipts from  donations  and  rents  to  have 
been  $21,407.27,  which,  with  the  cash  on 
hand,  $10,239.16,  makes  a  total  of  $31,- 
640.43 ;  the  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$25,2S1.63  which  leaves  a  total  to  the 
credit  of  the  institution  of  $6,364.80.  Of 
this  balance,  however,  $2,896.96  belongs 
to  the  endowment  fund.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a  contract  for  $5,000  for 
grading,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  $7,896.96, 
which  leaves  a  deficiency  of  $1,532.16  in 
the  aggregate  expenses.  Five  thousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  which  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,- 
000.  About  $3,000  have  been  reserved 
thus  far  for  this  purpose.  Further  dona- 
tions to  this,  as  well  as  annual  subscrip- 
tions, are  most  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
treasurer,  Edward  Jackson,  No.  178  Dev- 
onstttrrrfl|r.eet.  Boston, 


Children's  Fair 


in  aid  of  the 


KINDERGARTEN  for  k  Blind, 

At  89  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave., 

APRIL  14,  1S88,  from  10  A.  ST.to  10  P.  M 
TICKETS,  10  CES-TS. 
This.Fair  is  for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  five  little 
girls  under  12  years  old,  to  help  the  blind  children, 
and  of  articles  which  friends  interested  in  them  and 
their  charity  hare  contributed.  i2f 


gxrsliro   gxrsi 

MONDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  16,  1SSS 


A 


Mr.  (leorgc-Iiiddle's  Reading  tot  the  benefit  of 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the  house  of 

Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  No.  97  Beacon   street,   last 

evening,  was  a  delightful  occasion.   His  selections 

were  as  follows:  "The    Garroters,"  'William  D. 

Howells;  "Aunt  Dolel'ul's  Visit,"  Mary  K.  Dallas; 

"Cleopatra,"  William  >v.  Story;   "Boston  Fads," 

John  T.  Wheelwright.    The  music  of  the  occasion 

was  of  small  quantity  but  of  delicious  quality. 

It  was  all  contributed  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Sclmecker, 

I  the  harp  player  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

j  included  two  of  Gadefroid's  most  f ascicating  com- 

{  positions  for  harp  solo. 


IBnsion:  jsbnbajr  (Slab*. 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  15,  1888. 

The  first  children's  performance  lor 

the  kindergarten  of  the  bhud  took  place 
at  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beetle's  yesterday  after- 
noon at  4.30  o'clock  before  a  brilliant  com- 
pany. The  entertainment  began  with  Biug- 
mg  by  the  blind  children.  A  -eries  of 
tableaux  followed,  in  which  Mi^s  Dorothy 
Devens  impersonated  Pandora.  Master 
Arthur  Beebe  tliel  archer.  Miss  Rosamond 
Smith  Easter,  Miss  Blossom  Fenno,  girl  with 
mandolin,  and  several  children  made  an 
exquisite  group  representing  the  Frieze 
on  Keats'  Grecian  urn.  During  the  latter 
tableaux  Mrs.  Erving  Winslow  read  the 
descriptive  poems.  Then  came  "The 
Pageant,"  by  Christine  Rosetti.  which  was 
charmingly  impersonated  by  Master  Brad- 
ley Fenno  as  January,  Miss  Mar7  Hoague 
February,  Master  Edward  Fenno  March, 
Miss  Ethel  Greenough  April,  Miss  Marian 
Lockwood  May,  Miss  Emily  Beebe  June, 
Master  Robert  Clement  July.  Master  Dong- 
lass  Cochrane  August,  Miss  Constance  Tib- 
bett  September.  Master  Charlie  Winslow 
October,  Miss  Rita  Gray  November,  and 
Master  Malcolm  Greenough  December. 
The  whole  entertainment  was  most  uniqre 
and  charming,  and  reflected  the  greatest 
possible  credit  upon  Mrs.  Winslow's  train- 
ing and  supervision,  for  she  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  pams  to  make  the  pro- 
gramme a  succe-s.  The  second  perform- 
ance is  on  Tuesday  at  same  hour.  Every 
ticket  was  sold  for  both  afternoons  weeks 
ago. 


EVMINft  TRANSCRIPT 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    18,    1888. 

m     :-^_-  


For  the  Blind  Kindergarten'. 
j  A  very  successful  enter iainmen;  ia  aid  of|tl*e 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  had  its  repetition  at 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Beebe  s  residence,  83  Beacon  street, 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  programme,  after  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  manner  of  teaching 
the  very  smallest  blind  children  in  Mr.  Anagnos's 
care,  consisted  of  the  performance  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  masqne  of  the  montbs  by  children  in 
poetic  costume,  setting  forth  the  pageant  of  the 
year  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  poem,  followed 
by  a  series  of  equally  tasteful  tableaux.  A  num- 
ber of  households  in  the  neighborhood  contrib- 
uted the  bright  and  pretty  children  who  recited 
and  acted  the  poem,  and  were  dressed  and  posed 
for  the  tableaux.  Mrs.  Winslow  read  the  verses 
illustrated  in  the  tableaux,  Mrs.  Clement  directed 
the  costuming  and  posing,  and  Sirs.  Tippett  pro- 
vided the  music.  Mr.  Beebe's  large  parlors  were 
filled  on  both  days,  and  quite  a  substantial  sum 
for  the  kindergarten  must  have  been  realized. 


I. 


" 


IN  AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 
A  children's  enter  in  aid  of  theKinder- 

gavteu  for  the  Blind  was  given  Si 
at    the    home    of    Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe,  Xo.  S3 
Beacon  street.    The  end  or  the  drawing  rooi 

with    ;;    miniature         _  a  pasreant  :n 

which  twelve   boys    una    cirls    participated  was  a 
uiost  attract!*  leature.     E 
given)  all  well  acted    and  received  w 
precjfttip'ji.     Little  Edith  M.  Thi 

as  she  is  calied,  was  t;:u_ 
v  her  teacher.    The    programme    was' 
carried  out  and  was    a   irreat  sue 
large  sum  tor  the  kindergxrleii. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21, 1888. 

The  children's  theatricals  at  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 
Beebe's  on  Saturday  and  Monday  were  most  suc- 
cessful. The  audiences  were  large,  fashionable 
and  enthusiastic,  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  was  much  benefitted  by  the  proceeds. 


t —  — 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  APRIL  18, 1 S88 


■    — *        * 


IN  AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 

An  Interesting  Entertainment  at  til©  Resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beebe. 


Yesterday  afternoon  a  very  successful   enter- 
tainment for  the  benefit  of  the   Kindergarten  for 
the  JSlind  was  given  at  the.  residence  of  Mrs.  J. 
Arthur  Beebe  on  Beacon  street.    As  a  prelude, 
Mr.  Anacnos  exhibited    his  untortunate  little  pro- 
Ug&*  Edith  Thomas,  showing  the  methods  which 
were  employed  in  teaching  her  to  read.    The  rest 
of  the  matinee  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clem- 
ent and  Mrs.  Erving  Winslow,  who  transformed  a 
group  of  children  into  tableaux  vivants  of  a  most 
attractive  and  interesting  nature.   Montf  ord  Smith 
posed  as  a  dauntless  matador,  with  a  truly  Spanish 
scowl,  and  his  sister  presented  a  very  pretty  sug- 
gestion of  Easter.    Pandora,  with  her  magic  box, 
was  displayed  in  the  person  of  Dorothy  Devens, 
j  and   Blossom    Fenno    made     a     quite    charming 
picture    of   Mandolinata.      Arthur   Beebe  repre- 
s  seuted  an  archer,    and   the    last    of    these    living 
\  pictures  was  a  pretty  group  of  figures  illustrative 
j  of  Keats's  "Lines  to  a  Grecian  urn."     During  the 
\  presentation  of  the  tableaux,  Mrs.  Winslow  read 
I  appropriate  poetical  selections  behind  the  scenes, 
'  and  in  the  intervals  little  Miss  Constance  Tippett 
i  entertained    the    spectators— for    a    moment  con- 
verted   into     delighted     auditors — with   several 
ballads,  very  sweetly  rendered.    Her  performance 
of    "Little    John    Bottlejohn"  was  as    delicately 
.  charming   as    could   well    be     imagined.       Per- 
haps    the     most     attractive     feature     of     the 
wnole      performance       was       the       recital      of 
Christina  Rosette's  pageant  of  "The  Months,"  by 
twelve  children,  who  impersonated  in  appropriate 
garb  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and   "spoke 
their    pieces"  in  a  manner   that  evinced    careful 
'  training  under  a  skilful  hand.    The  months  were 
personated    in  theft  order  as  follows:     Bradley 
\  Fenno,  Mary  Hoe,   Edward  Fenno,   Ethel  Green- 
lough,  Marion  Lockwood,  Emily  Beebe,  Douglass 
Cochrane,    Kobert  Clement,    Constance  Tippett, 
Charley  AVinslow,  Rita  Gray  and  Malcom  Green- 
ough. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  21,  3  888 

MISS   FYFFE  AND   MB.  KIDDLE.      | 
They  Are  United  in  Artistic  Service  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  tlxe  Blind. 

The  weather  forbade,   but  there  were   quite  a 

number  who  refused  to  recognize  its  embargo  and 

lent  their  presence  to  the  entertainment  gives. 

last  evening  in  Association  Hall,  Oharlestown,  for 

the  augmentation  of  the  fund  which   is  meant  to 

I  reach  (it  has,  unfortunately,  still  a  long  way  to  go) 

§100,000  and  endow  that  Incomparable  charity, 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  artists — each 

I  of  them  is  richly  entitled  to  that  designation— who 

made  it  seem  to    the    delighted   audience  the  art- 

'  preraeflt  selfishness  to  contribute  in  this  way  to  the 

fund,    were   Miss  Fytte  and  Mr.  George  Riddle. 

The  former's  programme  Included  four  selections 

from,  respectively,  Rossini,  Ernst  Jonas,   Haydn 

£nd  Svendsen, to  which  the  audience  insisted  upon 

adding  a  fifth.    T  eso    Miss  Fyffe's  violin     ren- 

i     in     an      exquisite     manner.     Sveudsen's 

"RoinanzH,'1  especially,  she  gave  with  a  delicacy 

and  fineness  of  touch  and  a  sustained  sweetness 

that  quite  enthralled  her  auditors.    Mr.  Kiddle, 

whose  evenness  of  performance  is  so  striking  that 

he  may  be  said  to  be  always  at  his  best,  first  Tntro- 

his  listeners  to  thatlittle  coterie  of  modern 

Bostouians  whom  Mr.  Howells  makes  ^himself  so 

f   in   making   ridiculous,    namely,    the  Rob- 

■  ei'tai's,  the    JBeraises,  the    Lawtous,  the   Crushaws 

k%  at.    The  chapter  in  the  1  ves  of  these  simpletons 

chosen  by  Air.  Riddle  was  that  absurd  little  con- 

n  os  experienced  in  "The  Elevator."     "Aunty 

Doleful,"  who  is    now    Mr.   Riddle's  inseparable 

companion,  of  course  paid  her  revivifying  "visit"; 

Eugene  l"   related   his   dream    thrillingly 

igh  Mr.  Riddle's  lips,  and  "Boston  Fads"— 

one  of   Mr.   Riddles    classics— demonstrated 

at,  alter   all,    they  have  a  mission  to 

Form   in    the    world  in    exciting    mankind  to 

healthful  ana  inextinguishable  laughter. 
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BOSTON  HOME  JOUBNA1.. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  28, 1888 

There  is  no  institution  deserving  a  hear- 
tier support  from  press  and  public  than  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  This  most 
deserving  charity  has  been  in  operation 
almost  a  year.  Twenty-two  children  have 
been  admitted  already,  and  more  will  be 
taken  in  as  fast  as  the  means  for  their  sup- 
port are  supplied.  The  school  needs  $5000 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  endow- 
ing the  Kindergarten  and  securing  a  steady 
annual  income.  Up  to  the  present  time 
$23,000  of  this  sum  has  been  secured,  and 
if  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education 
of  little  children,  and  who  realize  the  duty 
owed  by  the  community  to  little  children, 
and  especially  to  the  blind,  would  contrib- 
ute even  modest  sums  to  the  fund,  the 
needed  balance  could  be  speedily  raised. 
Mr.  Edwaed  Jackson,  of  178  Devonshire 
street,  is  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  and 
any  subscriptions  received  by  him,  how- 
ever small,  will  be  most  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. Let  the  public  take  hold  of  the 
matter  and  raise  the  balance  of  the  $100,000 
before  summer  sets  in. 


EOSTOX  HOME  JOTJKXAL. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  14. 1888. 


A  fair  will  be  held  at  89  Mount  Pleasant  ave- 
nue, from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten, 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  April  14,  by  five  little 
girls,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  These  little  girls,  Jessie 
Barclay,  Helen  Foster,  Florence  Vose,  Annie 
Irwin  and  Gertrude  Child-  are  all  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve  and  have  been  over  nine 
months  hard  at  work  preparing  for  the  fair. 
Twice  a  week,  no  matter  how  pleasant  the  weath- 
er and  how  enticing  a  good  play  out  of  doors 
would  he,  they  have  met  at  four  o'clock  and 
given  two  hours  of  patient  work  to  the  prepara- 
tions which  are  now  nearly  completed.  Tickets 
at  ten  cents  each  will  be  issued,  and  all  those  who 
wish  to  help  a  good  cause  and  encourage  these 
children  who  have  been  sacrificing  part  of  their 
play  time  to  help  little  girls  and  boys  less  fortu- 
nate than.they  are,  will  enjoy  visiting  this  fair. 


EVENITO  TKAISC1UPT 


TCEfDAT,    MARCH    »7.    1888. 


HELEN    KELLER. 


A     SECOND     LAURA     BRIDGMAN. 


TeseuiiBiA,  Ala.,  March  1?,- '888> 
I  came  to  this  town  last  week  from  Florida 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  little  Helen 
Keller  and  her  teacher  and  my  former  pupil, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  and  after  a  visit  of 
four  days  and  a  careful  examination  of  facts 
and  records  I  can  emphasize  the  statement 
made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  that  the  child 
is  truly  a  prodigy.  Her  case,  doubtless,  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  century. 

Helen  was  born  in  this  town  June  27, 1880, 
with  all  her  faculties  in  perfect  order.  In 
the  month  of  February,  1881,  she  had  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  congestion  of  the  stomach,  and 
this  illness  resulted  in  total  loss  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing.  On  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1887,  Miss  Sullivan  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  her  instructress  and  commenced  to  teach 
her  that  all  objects  have  names  which  can 
be  expressed  by  arbitrary  signs.  The  tiny 
pupil  caught  the  idea  at  once,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  months  she  learned  to  read, 
write  and  cipher  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Her  progress  in  the  grasp  of  new  ideas  and 
in  the  acquisition  of  language  continues  to 
be  a  sort  of  triumphant  march.  She  can 
read  as  fast  as  any  child  of  her  age  who  pos- 
sesses all  his  faculties  and  has  been  under 
regular  instruction  for  no  less  than  three 
years.  She  has  already  mastered  fifteen 
hundred  words,  which  she  can  use 
correctly  and  spell  with  perfect  accuracy. 
"When  we  reflect  that  the  average  number  of 
words  used  by  tolerably  well-educated  per- 
sons seldom  exceeds  2500,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  magnitude  of  her  achieve- 
ment. 

Since  the  first  day  of  this  month  Helen 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  recording  faithfully 
her  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  her  entries  are 
cf  surpassing  interest.  She  is  passionately 
fond  of  writing  letters  and  little  stories. 
The  following  brief  accounts  of  apples  and 
j  ats,  written  by  her  on  the  9th  and  16th  of 
January  last,  respectively,  without  the 
slightest  assistance  or  suggestion  from  any 
one,  show  both  her  descriptive  powers 
no  less  than  the  marvellous  progress 
which  she  is  making  from  week  to  week: 
January  9, 1888. 
Apple  has  no  edges  and  no  angles.  Ap- 
ples grow  on  the  trees.  They  grow  in  the 
orchards.  When  they  get  ripe  they  will  fall 
on  the  ground.  Apple  is  like  orange.  Ap- 
ples have  round  surface.  They  do  not  re- 
bound. They  do  roll.  They  have  smooth 
skins.  They  have  stems  and  seeds  and 
coTes.  The  pulp  is  sweet  and  juicy.  We  do 
eat  pulp  of  apples.    I  do  like  apples. 

January  16, 1888. 
Eats  are  small  animals.    They  are  made 
of  flesh  and   blood   and   bones.    They  have 
four  feet  and   a  tail.    They  have   one   head 
and  two  ears  and  two   eyes  and   one   nose. 
They   have,  one    mouth   and   sharp   teeth. 
They  gnaw  holes   in  wood  with  their  teeth. 
They   do   walk   softly.      Rats     killed    the. 
pigeons,    ThGV  (1°  eat  com  and  potatoes  and 
bread.    Cats  do  catch  rats  and  eat  them. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  rapid  devel- 
'  bpruent  of  this  remarkable  child,  I  insert 
here   an   exact  copy  of  a  letter  which  she 
;  wrote  to  me  last  month,  in  at  system  of  point 
letters,  which  is  used  by  the  blind  very  ex- 
tensively, and  which  is  known  by  the  name 
'  of  its  inventor : 

Tusoumbia,  Alabama,  February  24tu,  1888. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos— I  am  glad  to  write 
you  a  letter  in  Braille.  This  morning  Lucien 
Thompson  sent  me  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
violets  and  crocuses  and  jonquils.  Sunday 
Adeline  Moses  brought  me  a  lovely  doll.  It 
came  from  New  York.    Her  name  is  Adeline 


>"!«••  ~Bhe  can  shutHer>:  nr  n.-r 

r  .us,  and  sit  down  and  stand  up  straight. 
She  has  on  a  pretty  red  dress.    She  is  Nan- 
cy's sister,  and  I  am  their  mother.    Allie  is 
their    cousin.      Nancy   was     a    bad    child 
when    I     went    to    Memphis.      She    cried 
loud.      Mildred     does     feed     little     chick- 
ens   with    crumbs.      I    love    to    play    with 
little  sister.    Teacher  and  I  went  to  Mem- 
phis to  see  Aunt  Nannie  and  grandmother. 
Louise  is  Aunt  Nannie's  child.      Teacher 
bought  me  a  lovely  new  dress  and  gloves 
and  stockings  and  collars,  and  grandmother 
made  me  warm  flannels,  and  Aunt  Nannie 
made  me  aprons.    Lady  made  me  a  pretty 
cap.    I  went  to  see  Robert  and  Mr.  Graves 
and  Mrs.  Graves  and  little  Natalie  and  Mr. 
Farrisand  Mr.Maysand  Mary  and  everyone. 
I  do  love  Robert  and  teacher.    She  does  not 
want  me  to  write  more  today.    I  feel  tired. 
I   found   box     of   candy   in   Mr.   Graves's 
pocket.      Father     took    us    to   see    steam- 
boat.    It    is    like    house.     Boat     was     on 
large  river.    Yates  ploughed  yard  to  plant 
grass,     Mule  pulled  plough.     Mother  will 
make  garden   of  vegetables.     Father   will 
plant   melons  and  peas  and  beans.    Cousiu 
Belle  will  come  to  see  us  Saturday.    Mother 
will   make   ice   cream  for   dinner.    Lucien 
Thompson   is   sick.     I   am   sorry  for   him. 
Teacher  and  I  went  to  walk  in  the  yard,  and 
I  learned  about  how  flowers  and  trees  grow. 
Sun  rises  in  the   east   awl  sets  in  the  west, 
bhemeld   is  north  and  Tuseumbia  is  south. 
We  will  go  to  Boston  in  June.    I  will  have 
fun  with  little  blind  girls.    Good-by. 

Helen  Keller. 
Skese  snecimen|  pf  Hejen's  composition 

,  .    ,  '       '   "     °nd     IJHi.tri!,;,. 

lurmsh   a   more    convincing _„ 

proof  than  any  words  of  mine  can  give  of  the 
astonishing  progress  which  this  remarkable 
child  is  making.  They  show  that  their  gift- 
ed author  is  endowed  with  extraor- 
dinary mental  powers.  The  quickness 
of  her  perceptions  is  simply  miracu- 
lous. As  soou  as  an  idea  reaches 
her  brain  through  the  sense  of  touch,  her 
mind  seems  to  emit  a  sort  of  an  electric  ligh' 
v>  hich  illumines  the  regions  of  thou™1^  ^'^ 
renders  things  clear  to  the  un;],erstandin<>\ 
I  am  g)ad  to  be  able  to  -oay  that|  with  £[ 
this  unparalleled  ineffectual  activity,  Helen 
is  as  natural  a  ;_-nild  as  ever  was  born.  H#r 
physical  development  is  perfect.  She  eats 
well,  sleeps  soundly  and  enjoys  excellent 
health.  She  likes  to  play  and  is  full  of  sun- 
shine and  fun.  It  is  very  touching  to  see 
her  chasing  her  little  sister  Mildred  on  the 
piazza  or  running  to  catch  her  beloved  and 
devoted  teacher.  She  loves  her  father  and 
mother  dearly,  and  is  the  most  obedient  and 
affectionate  child  I  ever  saw.  She  is  gener] 
ous  and  self-relying  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
Accompanied  by  her  mother  and  teacher, 
she  will  come  to  Boston  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  next  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  also  to 
spend  several  weeks  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Roxbury.  M.  Anagnos. 


iliiW-YUltft.    DALLY    TRIBUNE, 

THURSDAY,    MAY    'J,    I888L- 

INSTRUCTING  THE  BLDfD, 

T«    the    Ed  {tor   of   The    Tribune. 

Sir:  The  acc<ront  which  your  Berlin  correspond 
glvs  In  Sunday's  Tribune    of  the 
Blind    in  Dresden,  Saxony,  1,  an  [ni^rctlng  on-. 
only  in  Itself,   but  as  marking  the  eha  has 

como  about    In  the  relative  standing  and  progress  of 
Institutions  of  this  sort  Id  Germany  and  In  the  Un 
States.      When  Dr.   Samuel   Grldley   Howe,   a*   the  in- 
stance   of   other   philanthropic    gentlemen,    n 
more  than  fifty  years  azo    to  found  the  first  blind  In- 
stitution ever  established  In  Amcric*.  hU  Orel  b:<„  .,Ta., 
lo  visit  Germany   and  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with    the    methods    used    there.      But    Ids    owi 
fatlgable   Ingenuity,   and   that  of  other  Americans   as 
wt-J,  added  many  Improvements  to  the  appliances  tor 
teaching  the   blind.      Among   other   things    Dr     Howe 
perfected  the  printing  of  raised  type  to  such  . 
as  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  boohs  of  this  sort    one-halt 

Piano  tuning  by  the  blind  has  become  an  established 
Institution   In   thin  country,   and   the   Perhln-   Institu- 
tion  In  South  Boston   derives  an  Income  of  S2.000  from 
™unJf'<pla"n0.f,?rt,^I  Eluded  In  which  sum    I-   thai   m. 
celvejT  fi-oro  the  city  of  Boston    for  tuning  and  k-eploe 
in  oider    the  pianofortes  of  the  PuMic  l&hoott      ooS 
of  the  aooompllshmenu  of  bi.nd  women  and  girls  it 
the  Institution  spoken  of  above,  I;  the  running  of  sew- 
nl  ?nV!?,",lDg    maoMr.es.       Even    Laura    Brtdgmao, 
the  blind  deaf-mute,  oan  sew  on  the  sewing  mak   , 
arid   tafitruots   the   little   girls   In   this   art.      T £■ 
Kindergarten  for  the  blind  ever  founded 
as  an  offshool   of  the  Perkins  Institution? a 
by  Mr   Anaguas,  Dr.  Howe's  so. , -[„-],•.,   ■,  , .. 
Here  the  blind  children  begin  thai   training 
Is  found  most  desirable  to  corom 

poor  and  often  degraded  homos    where  Win 

abou       "  J'.   H.   HALL. 
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EVENING  TEAMJRIPI 


FKIDAY,    MAT   4,    1888. 


Reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

On  Monday,  May  7,  the  ladies'  visiting  commit- 
tee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  will  hold  a 
reception.  The  building  will  be  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  guests,  and  those  who  have  been  fa- 
vored with  invitations  have  a  fund  of  enjoyment 
in  store  for  them.  After  examining  the  building 
and  watching  the  children  at  their  kindergarten 
work,  which  they  have  already  learned  to  do  so 
well,  visitors  will  have  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  Rev.  F.G.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  others, 
^who  will  set  forth,  in  few  words,  what  is  needed 
ip  order  that,  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  prose- 
cuted effectually. 


T 


Boston  Jfltttttal 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MAY  4,  1888. 


deception  at  the  Kliidei'iEiu-ten. 

The  reception  to  be  Riven  by  the  Ladies'  Visit- 
ing Committee  of  the  Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind 
promises  to  be  a  most  unique  and   diarming  af- 

;  lair.  It  is  to  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  new  build- 
inK  at  Roxbury,  where  the  invited  guests  will   be 

-favored  with  brief  addresses  from  Dr.  Eliot,   Rev. 

,  F.  G.  Peabody  and  others.  The  little  siiihlless 
ones,  whose  great  misfortunes  have  called  forth 
ibis  wide  interest,  will  contribute  a  share  In   tue 

;  entertainment  by  songs  and  games  and  otber  kin- 
dergarten exercises,  showing  the  good  progress 
they  have  made  In  their  ODe  happy  year  of  school 
life. 


SSosfon  (Soaring  &ta»ellgr, 

FRIDAY  MAY  4,  1S3S. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  RECEPTION 

It  is  good  evidence  of  the  interest  manifested 
in  that  popular  charity,  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  that  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
have  issued  cards  for  a  grand  repeption.  to  be 
held  at  the  building,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Roxbury.  The  occasion  is  one  which, 
will  give  the  invited  guests  an  opportunity  to 
see  something  of  the  good  work  that  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  also  to  inspect  the  building.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  remarks  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody  and  other  promi- 
nent speakers. 


gjcrsi 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  MAY  4,  188S 


At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  in  Roxbury, 
a  reception  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  7,  by 
the  ladles'  visiting  committee,  who  have  already 
issued  cards~of  invitation  for  the  occasion.  The 
interest  which  centres  in  this  young  institution 
will  undoubtedly  attract  a  large  company  to 
watch  the  kindergarten  exercises  performed  by 
the  little  children,  and  to  listen  to  the  addresses 
of  Dr.  Sainnel  Eliot,  the  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody 
and  others,  who  will  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
school  and  of  what  is  needed  to  continue  the  work 
so  vigorously  started.  


System    Hcrsi 


MONDAY  MORNING,  MAY  7,  18SS 


The  reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
in  Roxbury,  today,  by  the  Indies'  visiting  commit-  , 
tee,   will  be  an    interesting   occasion.     The  in-  j 
terest  which    centres  in  this  young     institution  ' 
will    undoubtedly   attract   a   large    company    to  ' 
watch    the   kindergarten  exercises   performed  by 
1  the  little  children,  and  to  listen   to  the  addresses  \ 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody 
and  others,  who  will  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
schooiand  of  what  ,s  no.'ded  to  continue  the  work  I 
so  vigorously  started. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  MAT  5,  188S   I 
A  grand  reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the- 
Blind  is  to  be  given  by  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee, in  the  new  building  corner  of  Day  and 
Perkins  street,  Roxbury,  on  Monday,  at  3  p.m. 
Addresses  will  be  made  by  Rev.  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body, Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and  others,  and  kinder- 
garten  songs  and  exercises  will  be  given  by  the 
little  children.    The  building  will  be  open  for  in- 
spection, and  the  invited  guests  will  be  privileged    | 
to  visit  the  rooms,  and  examine  the  various  ar-    I 
rangements  provided  for  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  school. 


gxrston    g05i 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  8,  1888 
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SOUTH  BOSTON,      MAY  5,  1888. 


JUVENILE  CONCERT. 

The  little  folks  concert  given  at  Dean's 
Hall  last  Monday  evening  by  Miss  Mattie 
P.  Luther  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  was  an  unusually  interesting 
affair  The  piano  trio  "Scotch  aiis"  was 
played  by  Misses  Mattie  Luther,  Flossie 
Wall  and  Harriot  Burrows.  Master  Fred 
Locke  followed  with  a  song  finely  sung  in 
place  of  Master  E.  Lawrence  Boss  who 
was  unable  to  be  present.  Master  W. 
Louis  Chapman  gave  much  pleasure  by  his 
performance    on    tlie  flute.     Miss   Mattie 

Luther  played  with  a  great  deal  of  brill- 
iancy. Her  execution  is  remarkably  fine 
tor  one  so  young.  She  also  accompanied 
Master  Chandler  Pratt  in  his  violin  solos. 
Master  Pratt's  violin  playing  is  decidedly 
good,  his  tone  is  full  and  clear  and  he  has 
much  self-possession  on  the  stage  The 
trio  played  by  Masters  Lester  Cardell, 
Chandler  Pratt  and  Dana  Pratt  on  the 
piano,  violin  and  'ceilo,  gave  great  pleasure 
to  the  audience  who  encored  them,  but 
the  small  performers  refused  to  repeat. 

Miss  Edna  Floyd  recited  "Her  Name,'' 
"His  Valentine"  and  "What  Fanny  Said/' 
in  a  manner  that  showed  much  talent. 
Master  Bertie  Tower  also  did  remarkably 
well  in  his  recitation  "Billie's  Thauksgiv- 
ing."  The  whole  concluded  with  the 
"Merry  Sleigh  Ride"  with  the  boy's  accom- 
paniment of  clappers,  drums,  sleigh  bolls, 
whips,  etc.  A  very  large  audience  was 
present. 


ROXBUfiY»S  KINDERGARTEN. 
A  Keception   Enjoyed  by  the    Blind    Chil- 
dren— MoraFnndi  Needed. 
A  large  and  fashionable  audience  met  at  the 
new    "Kindergarten   for   the    Blind"    yesterday 
afternoon.    The  building  occupies  a  beautiful  lo- 
cation in  Roxbury.    Within  its  walls  about  fcweuty 
little  sightless  ohildrenare  housed,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  teachere  who  must  truly  have  the 
authenticated  patienoe  of  Job  the  little  midgets 
are  taught  the  Ifroebol  system  of  education.    Said 
a  little  one" as  she  was    designing   a   shin:  "The 
Mayflower  must  have  had  a  bowsprit,  and  I'll  make 
my  ship  like  her."    After  au  exhibition  of  work 
by  the  olasseB,  all  gathered   in   the    large   upper 
hall,      where      kindergarten      songs     were      in 
order.    Dr.    Samuel    Eliot    presided,    and  Intro- 
duced  the    Rev.    F.    G.  Peabody    as     the    first 
speaker.    A  tiny  child   of   about   four   summers 
created  mucli  merriment  at  this  point  by  asking, 
as  the  reverend  gentleman  stepped  to  the  front, 
"Who   are  you?"    From  this  interrogation  the 
speaker  contrasted  his  class  of  growing  manhood, 
at  Harvard,  infused  with  all  the  passions  and  rest- 
lessness of    budding  manliness,  with  that  of  the 
tranquil    faces  and  loss  of  faculties  of  the  class 
before   him.    When    we  lose  some  small   thing 
said  he,  we  become  peevish,  and  when  we  lose 
the  great  faculties  it  seems  that  tranquillity  takes 
hold  ot  us.    He  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  pupils 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  to  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  education  of    the    blind,  and,  said  he,   "while 
they  drink  in  the  system  of  education,  I  drink  in 
a  lesson  from  their  sympathetic  and  oftentimes 
blanched  faces  over  such  a  sight." 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells 
who  eulogized  the  institution  and  its  woraings 
■•because  it  gives  amusement,  teaches  people  to 
think  deeply,  and  inculcates  in  the  children  the 
principle  of  motherhood— always  tryino-  to  lead 
tlieru  to  light  and  understanding."  The  Hon 
George  S.  Hale  said  he  was  proud  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  State  on  this  con- 
tinent to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
blind;  and  Boston,  said  ho,  is  the  first  to 
enlarge  and  extend  that  same  system  in  the  open- 
ing ot  the  Kindergarten  Institution  for  the  Young 
He  referred  to  the  splendid  career  of  Henry 
.tfawcett,  a  blind  man  merely  iu  loss  of  sight  but 
one  thoroughly  aotive  and  intelligent.  Dr.  Eliot 
then  made  a  pathetic  appeal  that  the  whole  com- 
munity link  hands  and  raise  the  endowment  fund 
of  8100,000,  so  lhat  the  institution  would  be 
placed  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  not  be  blown 
away  some  day  by  the  first  wind  ot  adversity 
About  one-fourth  of  this  fund  has  been  sub- 
scribed. 

Dr.  Anagnos  was  present,  and  the  reception  was 
under  the  care  of  the  visiting  committee  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassis,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Clara 
L.  Endicott,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Miss  Edith  Rotch 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott' 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  and  Mrs.  [Thomas  Mack' 
Mr.  C.  Wilbor  Bastord  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
tor  the  Blind  played  a  clarinet  solo  and  JLemuel 
Titus  sang  a  song. 
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The  Jamaica  Plain  horse-cars  pass 
in  front  of  the  building. 
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SATURDAY,    MAI    19.    18*8. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


-fflfflJIAX..-  MAM*&  J  888. 

Among  thoso   who  drove  out  to  the 

recoDtion  tendered  by  the  visiting  commit- 
tee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
their  beautiful  new  building,  corner  of  Per- 
kins and  Day  streets,  Jaauiica  Plain,  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock*  were  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Anpletou,  Mrs.  General  F.  A.  Walker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Hale,  Mr.  Edward 
N.  Perkins,  Miss  E.  S.  Pirkman,  Mrs. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  JohV  S.  DniKht, 
Mrs.  Governor  Ames,  Miss  E\elyn  Ames, 
Mrs.  H.M,  Ticknor,  Miss  Ticknori  Mrs.  Roger 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mors*,  Jr.,  Miss 
Morse,  Mr.  S.  Loth  i  op  ThorndVke,  Mrs. 
Thorn ;:s  Mack,  Mrs.  Mahlon  D.  Snaulding, 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Spoonor,  Miss  Real,  MissCordner 
and  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  The  ex- 
ercises were  most  interesting,  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
upon  the  success  of  his  noble  enterprise. 
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A  grand  reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  was  given  by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
in  the  new  building  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 
streets,  on  Monday.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
others,  and  kindergarten  songs  and  exercises 
were  given  by  the  little  children.  The  building 
was  open  for  inspection,  and  the  invited  guests 
were  privileged  to  visit  the  rooms  and  examine 
the  various  arrangements  provided  for  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  school. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY,    MAY    36,    1888. 

Anniversary  of  the  Parking  Institution. 

Tie  friends  of  the  Perkine  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  the  patrons  of  its  youngest  child,  the 
Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  Thursday,  June  7,  has  been  selected 
for  the  anniversary  exercises  of  this  school,  and 
that  they  will  "be  held,  as  usual,  at  Tremont  Tem- 
Tle,  at  3  P.  M.  The  programme  indicates  a  care- 
ful selection  in  both  the  musical  and  intellectua 
departments  of  "Such  exercises  as  will  not  only  be 
very  pleasing  to  an  audience,  but  will  also  be  of 
additional  interest  and  value  as  illustrating  the 
difference  in  methods  of  teaching  which  necessa- 
rily characterize  an  institution  for  the  education 
•f  the  sightless ;  while  the  kindergarten  exercise, 
"The  Bee  and  its  'wOTk,"  will  show  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  even  the  very  little  children, 
mnder  proper  instruction,  The  military  drill  and 
the  gymnastic  elasses  for  boys  and  girls  are  always 
a  yery  satisfactory  feature  of  these  exercises,  and 
are  included  in  this  programme.  In  addition  to 
the  aooye,  brief  addresses  are  promised  by  the 
president,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Stopford  W. 
Brooke,  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis.  Hellen  Keller 
will  be  among  the  invited  guests,  and  Laura  Bridg- 
ttian  and  Edith  Thomas  will  be  present  among  the 
members  of  the -school. 

As  these  anniversaries  always  attract  a  large  au- 
dience, those  who  desire  reserved  seats  should 
■sake  early  application  for  tickets  to  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom,  No.  37 
Avon  street.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the  sec- 
«Dd  balcony  of  the  Temple. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  April  7  to  May  9, 1888: 
A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children— addi- 
tional   $200.00 

A  friend 10.00 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson 250.00 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Louise,  fifth    contribution, 

from  sale  of  "Heidi"..,. 83.00 

Children's  entertainments  at  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 

Beebe's 471.00 

Children's   fair  at  Mr.  George  Irvin's  by 
Nannie  Irvin,  Jessie  Barclay,  Florence 

Vose,  Helen  Foster  and  Gertrude  Child.. .  180.00 

Devens.Kev.  S.  A 25.00 

E„  H.  M 5.00 

F.,8 1000.00 

F„S.  J5 20.00 

Rske.J.N 200.00 

Goodwin.  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge 25.00 

Hall.  Mrs.  Martin  L.,  second  contribution. .  25.00 

Hedge,  Rev.  F.  H,  D.  D 10.00 

Hutchins.Mrs.  0.  F 5.00 

Jordan,  Mrs.  E.  D ". 50.00 

Lockwood,  Rhodes 5.00 

Longfellow,  Miss  A.  M.,  Cambridge 200.00 

Mackay,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  Cambridge,  sec- 
ond contribution 100.00 

Marrett,  Miss  Helen  M.,  second  contribu- 
tion   10.00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  E 25.00 

Proceeds  of  concert  by  Miss  Mattie  P.  Lu- 
ther and  associates 25.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  under  tbe  aus- 

6 ices  of  the  Harvard  Unitarian  Church, 

harlestown 100.00 

Reynolds,  MissAmyH 50.00 

Reynolds.  W.  H.,  third  contribution 60.00 

Sargent,  Mrs.  A 5.00 

Schlesinger,  B.,  second  contribution 20.00 

Spaulding.  Mahlon  D.  and  John  P 2,000.00 

Sunday  school  First  Parish,  Dorchester 25.00 

Tuck,  C 5.00 

Turner,  Minnie  M.,  Randolph  (deceased), 

additional— in  memoriam 250.00 

Whitehead,  Miss,  Everett 100.00 

W.,  S.  H 25.09 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L 25.00 

Previously  acknowledged 23,121.08 

Total 828,700.68 

ANMUAL  INCOME  FOB  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Callender,  Mrs.  Henry 5.C0 

Marvin,  Mrs.E.C 10.00 

Previously  acknowledged 600.00 

Total 8605.03 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  report  either 
to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, South  Boston,  any  omission  or  inaccuracies 
which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  entered  upon  its  second 
year  of  work.  Twenty-three  children  have  been 
admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means 
lor  their  support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  §100,000.  Twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  this  pur- 
pose. Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as  annua; 
subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  by 

P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Treasurer  pro  tempore, 
^Ji.  178  pevonshireLStreet,  Boston. 

' , 


"Boston 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,   MAY  26,  1S88 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE   SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

Of  the  many  commencements  occurring  daring 
the  early  summer  in  New  England,    that   of   the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the    Blind  can  take  rank 
witii  any  in  point   of   interest,    appealing,    as   it 
does,  not  less  co  the  general  public  than  to  those 
who  have  given  and  are  giving    their    time    and 
money  to  promote  its  welfare.     The  exercises  this 
year  are  set  for  Thursday,  June   7,    at    Tremont 
Temple,  beginning  at  3  p.  m.,  and  are  arranged 
with  a  view  of  giving  a  trustworthy  insight  into 
tlie  methods  and  results  of  the  education    of    the 
blind.      The     departments     of     school,     music 
and    gymnasium      will      be      fully      illustrated, 
and    "the       kindergarten       branch      at      Rox 
bury  will  send  a  namber  of  its  pupils  to  represent 
it   in    an   attractive  exercise.    Dr.  Griffis  of  the 
Sbawmut  Cliurcli  will  deliver  an  opening  address, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  W.Brooke  and  Dr.    Samuel  Eliot 
will  speak  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.    Helen 
Keller  of  Tuacumbia,  Ala.,  will  he  among  the  in- 
vited   guests,  and   Laura  Bridgman    and   Edith 
Thomas  will  occupy  seats  on  the  platform  with  the  | 
members  of  the  school.    Tickets  for  reserved  seats 
ruav  be  obtained  at  87  Avon  street,   or  ot  the  di- 
rector Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  at  South  Boston.    These 
will    entitle    luosti    holding  them  to  seats  until  6 
n  m     when  all   unoccupied  seats  may  be  claimed 
b'v  any  one  desiring   them.    The   second  balcony 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


BOSTON,   MAY  26.  1388. 
♦-♦-• 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
7  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  wish  to  place 
before  the  public  the  urgent  need  of  this 
institution  of  money  to  carry  on  its  work. 
The  following  forcible  words  were  spoken 
at  a  recent  reception  at  the  kindergarten, 
and  it  is  hoped  they  may.  through  these 
columns,  reach  some  one  who  was  unable 
to  hear  them  then  : 

"The  kindergarten  is  established,  but 
not  yet  securely.  It  needs  what  all  kin- 
dred works  need — an  assured  support — and 
this  can  only  come  with  the  completion  of 
the  endowment  fund.  The  amount  of  a 
fund  barely  sufficient  to  provide  an  income 
for  annual  expenses,  has  been  estimated 
at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  less 
than  this  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  our  work.  We  have 
about  a  fourth  part  of  this  endowment 
subscribed;  the  other  three-fourths  are 
yet  to  be  given.  That  they  will  be  given 
we  cannot  doubt.  This  generous  commu- 
nity— never  more  generous  than  in  its  care 
of  the  blind — will  not  only  pour  out  of  its 
abundance,  but  will  give  its  mites,  as  it 
has  done,  to  sustain  this  cause.  It  will 
not  consent  that  its  little  blind  children 
shall  be  in  any  danger  of  losing  the  home 
in  which  they  are  now  gathered,  or  the 
instruction  from  which  they  are  now  reap- 
ing all  the  advantages — the  almost  unex- 
pected advantages — witnessed  within  these 
walls.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  what- 
ever name  we  give  to  the  men,  women  and 
children  on  whom  we  confidently  depend, 
will  not  forsake  the  charitable  enterprise 
for  which  we  are  sure  we  cannot  plead  in 
vain.  The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  in 
calling  us  hither  this  afternoon  and  ar- 
ranging the  welcome  which  has  made 
every  one  feel  at  home,  ajives  us  a  chance 

— a  fortunate  chance— to  be  aware  of  the 
really  Helpful  friends  of    these    children 

and  their  teachers.  Oh !  that  tbe  chance 
be  not  thrown  away  by  any  one  of  us,  but 
that  every  visitor  of  to-day  may  go  away 
with  the  resolution  not  only  of  helping 
this  work,  but  of  inducing  others  to  help 
it,  and  so  to  feel,  so  to  tell  the  scenes  here 
witnessed  that  the  friends  of  the  kinder- 
garten may  be  multiplied  and  its  resources 
increased  a  hundredfold!  It  stands,  with 
one  look  towards  its  children,  serene  and 
confident;  the  other  look  is  confident,  also, 
but  with  a  shade  of  suspense  as  it  turns  to 
the  people  around  it  and  waits  for  the 
seventy-rive  thousand  dollars  without 
which  it  cannot  contiuue  its  ministry. 
Shall  it  wait  long?" 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton', 
Miss  Clara  T.  Exdicott, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mace, 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paikb, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 
Any  contributions,  large  or  small,  will 
be  most  gratefully  received  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  treasurer,  pro  tern. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr. 
ITS  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  ANNIVEKSAKY. 
The  approach  of  warm  weather  brings 
with  it  announcements  of  the  closing  of 
schools    for    the    summer   holidays,   and 
among  these  we  notice  that  the  Perk.ns 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  to  hold  its  com- 
mencement exercises  on  Thursday,  June  7, 
at  3  P    M.,  at  Tremont   Temple.     These 
anniversaries     attract    a    large    audience 
whose  tastes  are  gratified  by  their  pleas- 
iDo-  character,  and  whose  noblest  sympa- 
thies are  excited  by  the  brave  and  success- 
ful  struggle  of  these  students  to  reduce 
the  disadvantages    of    blindness  to    their 
minimum   and  to    acquire    an    education 
equal  to  that  of  their  fellas.    A  great 
help  in  the  work  of  this  institution  is  the 
kindergarten    recently   started   and    now 
pleading  for  the  means  of  continued  ex- 
istence in  order  to  begin  the  training  of 
pupils  at  an  earlier  age  than  has  hitherto 
oeen  possible.    Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Kev. 
S  W   Brooke  will  explain   the  work  and 
the  needs  of  this  department,  and  a  brief 
address  will  be  made  by  Rev.  W.  EUiot 
Griffls     The    musical   department    otters 
some  excellent   selections;    the  exercises 
Of  the  literary  department  are  well  chosen ; 
and  the  physical  training  will  be  illus- 
trated by  gvmnastic  classes,  and  by  a  mil- 
itary drill  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  boys' 
school.    Both  Laura  Bridgman  and  Edith 
Thomas  will  be  on   the  platform.    Helen 
Keller  will  be  among  the  invited  guests. 
Admission   to   the  second  balcony  is,  as 
usual,  free  to  the  public.    Tickets  for  re- 
served seats  can  be  obtained  by  early  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
or  at  the  salesroom  of    the  Institution, 
No.  37  Avon  Street. 


ji  wmm  transcript 

TUESDAY,   MAY   8.    1888. 


Theke  wa3  never   a  better  sermon   preached  | 
than  may  be  observed  any  day  by  a  thoughtful 
person,  simply  by  making  a  visit  to  the  Kinder- 
garten tor  the  Blind  at  the  corner  o£   Day  and 
Perkins  streets,  Roxbury.    Such  cheerfulness  and 
hopefulneBS-even    joyousness  -  as    these    poor 
sightless  children  show,  under  terrible  depriva- 
tion and  stunted  lives,  cannot  fail  to  impress  a 
lesson  of   gratitude   and   trust  upon   the  most 
thoughtless  mind.     Take    the   little  child,  for 
instance,   who    cannot     speak,    see    or    hear. 
Look    at    her     as     she    deftly   fashions   her 
,  paper     DoaW  j    watch    her   face    as    she   con- 
I  verses    swiftly,    by    means      of     her    finger,  j 
1  tips  (all  learned  since  last  October),  and  then  mur-  | 
mur,  if  you  can,  at  the  petty  trials  and  seeming 
deprivations  of  your  own  comfortable  sphere,  or 
say  then,  if  you  dare,  that  money  given  far  the 
education  of  such  unfortunates  is  money  thrown 
away.   More  than  one  person  came  out  of  the  lit- 
tle room  yesterday  where   that   child   sits  alone 
with  her  teacher,  bravely  trying  with  her  benight- 
ed senses  to  unravel  a  little  bit  of  life's  mysteries, 
with  wet  eyes;  and  let  us  hope  a  lesson  of  grati- 
tude and  noble  impulse  sank  deep  into  more  than 
one  heart.   Let  us  hope,  too,  that  the  lesson  will 
sink  even  farther-as  far  as  the  pocketbook!    The 
kindergarten  needs  money.    The  new  building  is 
built  and  paid  for.    But  the  best  teachers  must 
be  employed,  and,  economically  as  the  institution  i 
is  managed,  there  is  not  money  enough  in  its  cof-  j 
fers  to  meet  its  pressing  demands. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  7,  1888 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR    TEE    BLIND. 
The  treasurer  of  the  fund  lor  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  following  subscriptions: 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndike 3100  00 

Mrs.  Freeman  Bumstead 50  00 

Estate    of  M.  W 1C  00 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee i  qoo  00 

William  Endicott.  Jr i  ;0oo  00 

Edward  Whitney 500  00 

Mi's.  John  Simpkins °5  00 

John  Foster,  second  contribution  • .         fioo  no 

Mrs.  William  E.  Baker V a  00 

G.  M.  Masters jj  qJ, 

H.  H.,  first  contribution oqo 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Fairbanks g  qo 

Miss  Julia  Lyman 10  00 

A  Ffiend s  00 

gasU 600  00 

Mr".  E.  J.  Langley '.'. '. .'.'.'.'.' '.'.'. '.'.'. '.  f  g  gg 

Mi's.  W.  H.  Crocker 26  00 

Alice 5  00 

Amount  previously  acknowledged.  29,867  US 

Tota) $33,154  68 

P.  T.  Jackson,  Treasurer  pro  tern., 
178  Devonshire  street. 
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FRIDAY,    JUNE   8. 


THE  BL1KD. 


Commencement  Exercises  of 
Their  School. 


Tremont 'Tomple  Filled  with  Enthusias- 
tic Friends  and  Spectators. 


Helen  Keller,  the  Second  Laura  Bridg- 
man, Among  the  Pupila. 


Among  the  many  public  institutions  of 
which  Boston  is  able  to  boast,  Done  perhaps; 
has  a  warmer  or  closer  hold  upon  the  re- 
gard of  her  people  than  the  Perkins  In-I 
stitutlon  and  Massachusetts  School  for  thai 
Blind.  A  new  proof  o£  this  fact,  if  any  I 
such,  were  needed,  was  given  yesterday! 
afternoon  by  the  throng  of  people  who) 
attended  the  annual  commencement  exer-  i 
cises  of  the  school  held  in  Tremont  Temple. 
The  olatform  was  filled  with  the 
200  or  mere  pupils  of  the  school  1 
and  some  distinguished  guests,  among 
whom  were  His  Excellency  Governor  Ames, j 
Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D..  Rev.AYilliam  Elliot  Griffin,  Mr.  Rod-! 
ocanaelii,  the  Greek  consul.  Rev.  E.  E.  Halo 
and  i;m':y  others.  Among  the  pupils  sat 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  near  her, accompanied 
by  lift'  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  sat  the 
charming  little  Helen  Keller,  who  is  called 
the  second  Laura  bridgman.  Many  of  those 
present  had  read  the  account  of  her  life  and 
her  marvellous  attainments  In  spite  of  the 
sever  ?st  deprivations,  which  was  printed  at 
length  in  yt  slcrdav'fS  Globe,  and  ail  were 
anxious  lo  seo  her. 

In  spite  ot  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  the 
great  nail  was  liiled  with  au  audience  that 
listened  and  watched  with  the  most  intenso 
interest  to  tho  very  end- of  the  Ions' exer- 
cises, of  which  the  following  is  a 
Jrrocrammo: 

TAUT  I. 

Organ,  Fugue  In  E  minor Each  , 

Chriiito;>ker  A.  Howland. 
Address, 

Ittv.  William  Elliot  OiiKia. 

Hand,  Overture,  "he  (JhevflUer  Bteton Herman 

Exercise  it)  mynlal  arithmetic, 

By  h  class  of  boys. 
Beading  hy  the  touch. 

A.  mlra  V.  Bryant  and  Mary  E.  Eamsdell. 
Bacbr*s  first  urehule,  amutgod  as  trio  (tor  vio- 
lin, alto  horn  and  piano  l (lounod 

C.  AV.  Hohliea.'II,  E.  Mozealous  and  H.  W.  Miles. 
Exereiae  in  :  'ogrnphy,  \rith  dissected  maps, 
J.  S.  Uai'i3,"',V.  A.  Ikssc-r  and  if.  J.  Muldoon. 


l-AKT  n. 
Gvmnastics  and  military  drill. 
Choriu  for  female  voices,  "io  Thee,  O  Coun- 
try"   J.  Eichberg 

Trie  Kindergarten— '**rho  Bee  and  its  Work".. 
By  the  llttlo  children  ot  the  kindergarten. 
Itemarks  on  the  kindergarten  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
and  Rev.  S.  W\  Brbotce. 

Song,  "CJueenof  the  Earth" Finsutl 

Lemuel  \V.  Titas. 
Exercises  in  Scieace— 

a.  'the  Sponge, 

b.  A  Typical i'lant, 

by  a  class  of  girls. 
Chorus,  "May  Song" Mendelssohn 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  preside'!,  introducing  the 
speakers  and  announcing  the  order  of  exer- 
cises. To  many  present  it  would  have  beon 
interesting  enough  to  watch  the  pupils 
as  they  went  through  their  work,  if 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken.  Tho  jolly  and 
laughing  faces  of  seme,  the  sweet,  serono 
and  patient  countenances  of  others,  the 
pitifully  anxious,  strained  and  careworn 
expression  which  a  few  wore,  those  who 
had  noi  yot  had  sufficient  training  to 
overcome  their  natural  timidity,  nervous- 
ness and  self-consciousness— these  were  a 
study  and  entertainment  in  themselves, 
provoking  alt  ornate  smiles  and  tears  as  hu- 
mor or  pathos  came  uppermost. 

The  musical  numbers  on  the  programme 
wore  lino  throughout,  whether  orchestral, 
solo  or  choral  in  character.  The  instru- 
mental music  had  such  a  sweetness  and 
meaning  as  one  seldom  hears,  the  choruses 
were  rendered  m  an  exceptionally  fine 
manner,  and  in  Pinsuti's  song.  "Queen:  of 
tho  Earth,"  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Titus  revealed 
a  voice  of  such  clear,  high  and  sweet  quali- 
ty as  to  win  Jong-continued  applause  frcm 
the  delighted  audience.  One  could  not 
help  the  thourfit  while  listening  to  this 
music  of  the  old  cruel  superstition  which 
held  that  the  Minded  bird  was  the  sweetest 
songster. 

The  address  of  Rev.  William  EJliot  Griffis 
was  short,  and  consisted  princiDally  of  a 
welcome  to  the  visitors,  an  introduction 
to  tho  school,  aud  a  brief  account  of 
tiie  efforts  made  in  this  country  to  teach 
the  blind,  a  state  of  things  which  he  then 
contrasted  writh  that  which  exists  abroad, 
where  blind  beggars  are  so  common.  He 
closed  Dy  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
humane  American  system  of  education  for 
the  blind  might  soon  bo  known  and  prac- 
tised over  the  whole  world. 

More  interesting,   however,   than   aught 
which  could  be  saidfor  them  were  the  exer- 
cises m  which 
Tfce   S»tipilo    Themselves    Took  Part. 

The  class  of  boys  in  mental  arithmetic 
did  excellent  work,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  teacher,  and  the  next 
exercise,  reading  by  the  touch,  was 
simply  marvellous.  Two  little  tables 
were  placed  near  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
on  each  was  placed  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
containing  an  extract  which  the  pupils  had 
never  b:-fore  heaifd  of,  primed  in  the  raised 
characters.  Two  little  girls  ran  their 
fingers  over  these  while  the  class  in 
arithmetic  were  reciting,  and  then  read 
"at  sight,'*  as  we  would  say  in  the  schools, 
wo  at  was  printed  1  hereon.  They  read 
nearly  as  fast  as  one  would  do  if  looking  at 
the  page,  ami  in  a  very  expressive  and  com- 
prehending fashion,  showing  that  they  un- 
derstood the  subiect-matter  perfectly. 

In  tho  exercise  in  geography  two  boys 
Picked  out  and  described  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  from  a,  basket  containing 
the  parts  of  a  0.  ssecled  map  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  while  another  put  them  to- 
gether in  their  proper  positions. 

Tho  gymnastics  and  military  drill  in- 
cluded dumb-bell  exercises  by  a  class  of 
hoys,  grace  til  ring  and  calislhenic  exercises 
by  a  ciass  of  girls,  and  a  tine  exercise  m  the 
manual  of  arms,  both  with  and  without  the 
word  of  command,  by  a  dolsen  young  men 
who  rotiected  great  credit  upon  their  in- 
structor, Colonel  John  H.  Wright.  The 
precision  and  unhesitating  accuracy  of  all 
the  above  were  the  subject  of  surprise  and 
delighted  comment  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience, which  testified  approval  by  hearty 
applause. 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  pupils  from 
the  kindergarten  could  lie  present,  owing  to 
a  slight  attack  of  measles  among  them,  but 
their  work  was  represented  by  some  of  the 
youngest  children  from  the  South  Boston 
school,  who  described  the  bee  and  its  work, 
illustrating  what  they  said  by  models  in 
clay  which  their  skilful  little  lingers  fash- 
ioned as  they  talked.  Of  the  same  nature 
was  the  exercise  in  science  of  the  older 
girls,  who  descri  bed  the  sponge  and  the  tulip, 
and  illustrated  their  words  in  the  same 
way/showing  how  clear  v.  ere  their  ideas  on 
tho  subjects  under  discussion. 
TIio     Appearance     of     JMttle     Stolen 

Keller 
was  watched  for  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness, and-  when  Mr.  Anagnos  announced 
that  his  little  guest  would  take  part  in  the 
"sight"  reading  by  touch.the  interest  of  the 
audience  was  at  a  white  heat.  Most  of  those 
present  had  nover  seen  Helen  before,  and 
they  wore  charmed  at  once  with  hergraceftil, 
well-developed  little  figure,  her  pretty  un- 
conscious manner  and  tho  remarkable  intel- 
ligence which  beamed  from  every  feature 
of  her  expressive  countenance,  she  stood 
behind  her  liltlo  talhe  with  the  book  onen 
before  her.  her  dovotad  teacher.  Miss  Sulli- 
van, by  her  s.de.    The  two  made  a. u 


to  make  an  announcement  He) 

di'OW  his  face  down  to  hers  with  a 
posture  so  winsome  and  graceful,  that  it 
ripple  of  mm  mured  sjuripatny  ran  til 
viie  audience  and  everybody  envied 
him  fiie  loving  ki,:s  sue  unvo  him 
Then  with  her  left  hand  feeling  the  rained 
letters,  it'  i'-o  reheated  them  to  her  teacher 
with  her  right  hand,  the  latter  prbnormo 
itigthetn  aloud  for  her  10  the  thousands  of 
listeners,  of  whom  she,  poor  child,  was 
1  utt.erjy  unconscious.  Tho  story  w.is  about 
a  bird,  and  v.  ban  Helen,  who  read  last  and 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  found  words  oj 
ideas  which  pleased  her,  such  as  the  eggs. 
the  baby  birqs,  etc.,  she  made  ft  soft 
sound  expressive  of  her  dettftht,  which 
wns  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  Sometimes 
she  laughed  aloud  with  pleasure,  and  turned 
to  caress  her  teacher  as  another  means  of 
ni;  if.  Some  thoughts  she  expressed 
e  s!>.o.  :13  when  she  read  that 
the  bird  had  wings  with  which  she  new  far 
oi  in  tho  sky,  m.ikm«  a  slight  waving  ges- 
ture wiih  lor  Jilted  hand;  and  when  the 
story  spoke  of  the  mother  bird  bringing 
for  the  hungry  Jitlle  ones,  she  made 
:;n  indescribable  little  m'imace  and  laid  her 
hand  i.r  an  Instant  on  her  stomach. 

Later,  while  too  story  of  the  bee  was 
boinrr  told  and  modelled,  Helen  was  at 
work  also,  learning  from  the  teachor  what 
the  others  were  doing,  anil  reaching:  out  to 
lind  it  out  for  herself  from  time  to  time 
with  the  most  friendly  little  pats  and  ges- 
tures to  her  small  neighbors.  After  the 
others  had  finished  Miss  Sullivan  came 
forward  and  asked  what  Helen  had  made. 
Her  faee  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  she  re- 
plied with  the  rapid  movements  of  her  tiny 
nnsers,  whion  tho  teacher  read  aloud: 

"A  ar  Tuil  of  honey  for  little  sster," 

''Where  is  little  sister'?" 

The  answer  came  back  promptly,  "In 
Tnsoumbia,  Ala." 

"  What  else  have  you  made?" 

"A  cup  and  saucer  to  give  mamma  tea." 

As  the  class  was  dismissed  and  turned  to 
take  their  seats  Helen  jumped  about  lightlv 
and  always  as  gracefully  as  a  young  fawn, 
making  funny  little  movements  with  her 
hands.  Her  teacher  questioned  her  and 
tw  hI? h  nsl?  ^Plained  to  the  audience 
that  Helen   said   she   was  catching  beesi 

£?,21e£f  Ahe  a"d,ievce  laughed  at  that,  and 
some  of  them  cried. 

After  the  exercises  were  over  Helen  had 
an  impromptu  leception  on  the  stage.  For 
all  she-  had  a  smile,  and  if  the  quick  ex- 
amination made  by  her  wee  fingers  was 
sa.isiactory  to  her  an  affectionate  kiss  as 
well.  and. i ho  lovmg,  sunshiny  quality  of 

oii'oe  10n  W°n  hEr  ho3ts  of  "'iencls  at 

During  the  afternoon  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
and  Rev.  W.  Stopford  W.  Brooke  made  ear- 
nest appeals  for,  the  Kindergarten  depart- 


milmwn<S  i?a  ^olen^  associates,  the 
intmDen,  of  the  V.  Oman's  Charity  Club, 
I  moved  t0  taJse  up  this  work  next 

winter,  Jejls  Kiaxaiti. 


Boston  3cmmal 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  8,  1888. 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SL.rf9"Dr 

Intcre*linz  Exercises  toy  Pupils  of  the  Per- 
bin.  Institution-Chief  Features  of  the 
Occasion. 


With  varied  and  unusually  Interesting  exer- 
cises,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  held 
Its  annual  commencement  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Tremont  Temple.  Its  programme  touched  tho 
sympathies  of  a  large  audience,  and  few  could  re- 
sist sympathizing  with  an  appeal  for  the  kinder- 
garten endowment  fund  when  they  saw  the  happy 
effects  of  education  upon  the  little  sightless  ehil- 
dren.  On  the  platform  sat  the  school  and  Its 
ft  lends,  anions  the  latter  of  whom  were  Gov. 
Ames,  Dr.  IS.  E.  Hate,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Dr.  W. 
E.  Griflls,  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke  and  Mr.  John 
Dwijrbt.  Chief  in  interest  was  the  little  visitor 
from  Alabama,  Heleu  Kelle»»tho  Dlhid,  deaf  aad 
numb  child,  whose  remarkable  mental  develop- 
ment i»  watched  with  so  much  Interest.  Dr.  Eliot 
presided  and  welcomed  the  audience. 

Eev.  Win.  Eliot  Griffls  delivered  the  address. 
In  beginning  he  showed  how  much  more  gener- 
ously the  blind  are  cared  for  In  this  oouotry  than 
in  many  others,  and  stated  that  this  Is  a  fact  not 
tor  self-conceit,  but  for  encouragement.  Blind- 
ness does  not  quench  genius  and  there  may  some- 
times bo  advantage  in  being  blind,  but  no  one  will 
withhold  sympathy  from  tne  blind  on  that  ac- 
count. We  cau  congratulate  these  students  that 
they  have  a  chance  at  education,  which  will  pre- 
||  vent  their  being  oplulonatea  or  narrow-minded. 
I.  The  speaker  then  said  that  the  educational  idea 
J  had  penetrated  oriental  countries,  so  that  Japan 


nausvuouis  lor  tne  bllnu;auu  In  conclusion  ,10 
urged  that  those  who  had  no  blind  chlldron  at 
homo  to  eauoato  should  help  the  unfortunate 
bllud  ones  throughout  the  world. 

An  overture,  "  i.e  Chevalier  Breton,"  by  Her- 
man, wag  uertnrmod  with  much  sulrlt  bv  tho  band 
ot  1,110  institution,  after  which  exercises  repre- 
senting; the  work  of  tho  school  made  an  Iiit-.reit- 
lug  programme.  lu  arithmetic,  music,  reading 
and  other  brandies,  the  pupils  showed  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  it  was  clear  that  they  wore  I 
school  boys  and  girls  liKn  other  children— nappy  ' 
In  their  work— and  they  evinced  so  much  accuracy 
and  readiness  that,  it  was  difficult  to  roallzo  that 
they  were  deprived  ot  an  important  sense.  Cheer- 
fulness and  skill,  which  all  sympathetic  and  able 
Instruction  gives,  characterlzea  all  the  exercises. 
A  class  of  boys  in  mental  arlthnietr  ,  .ed  by  a 
blind  teacher,  gave  a  brlgtit  exercise,  calculating 
the  price  of  firkins  of  butter,  squaring  a  number 
given  by  some  one  in  the  audience,  elc„  with  zest 
and  vigor.  While,  the  boys  wcro  instructing  the 
audience  three  little  girls  were  studying  at  tables 
placed  hi  (rout  of  the  platform.  They  had  before 
them  sheets  of  printed  extracts  from  works 
which  they  had  never  read  and  by  tho  sense  of 
touch  were  finding  the  meaning.  AlmlraV.  Bryant 
and  Mary  E-  ltamsdell  read  their  parts  In  a  loud, 
clear  voice  as  fast  as  their  hands  went  over  the 
pages,  but  little  Helen  Keller  could  only  express 
herself  through  hor  fingers,  and  her  reading, 
wonderfully  rapid  and  intelligent,  was  interpreted 
by  her  teacher.  As  she  read  about  birds  she 
showed  the. greatest  nlcasuro  In  the  story  by 
smiles,  lively  movement  and  Utile  sounds  of  satis- 
faction. After  a  trio  for  violin,  alio  horn  and 
plauo  by  pupils  ol  the  institution  an  exercise  in 
geography  took  place,  with  dissected  mans.  The 
pyinnastics,  performed  with  dumb  bells  by  the 
boya  and  rings  by  the  girls,  and  the  military  drill 
by  an  excellent  company,  were  well  appreciated 
Owing  to  sickness  among  the  pupils  of  the  Kinder- 
garten the  lesson  iu  modeling  upon  "  The  Bee 
and  Its  Work  "  was  carried  out  by  the  Utile  ones 
from  South  Boston. 

While  the  class  was  performing  kindergarten 
exercles,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  inane  an  appeal  for  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  kindergarten.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  Is  desired,  and  though 
much  has  been  received  307,000  is  still  needed. 
Jtev.  S.  W.  Brooke  followed,  showing  how  an  In- 
stitution tor  blind  children  appealed  to  what  is 
highest  and  best  In  us.  A  song  by  Mr.  Lemuel 
W.  Titus,  ana  exercise  in  science  by  a  class  of 
girls  auu  a  chorus  by  the  school  completed  the  hi- 
ll terestlng  occasion. 


Boston  fuming  €iaucller, 

FRIDAY,     JUNE  8,    1838, 


BUND   PUPILS. 


Annual  Exhibition    of    the 
kins  Institution. 


Per- 


Commencement     Exercises    in 
Trtmonl  Temple. 


&.  Varied  and  Interesting  Programme 
Presented. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  held  Thursday 
afternoon  in  Tremont  Temple,  the  president  of 
the  corporation,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  pre- 
siding. It  was,  as  usual,  an  occasion  of  pro- 
found interest,  and  the  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval which  were  elicited  from  the  large  audi- 
ence by  the  efforts  of  the  sightless  group  of 
pupils  were  remarkable  to  a  degree,  and  plain- 
ly showed  what  a  strong  hold  this  institution 
has  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  how  well  deserved  is  that  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  children  who 
have  not  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  platform  was  filled  with  20l>  or  more 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished guestsr  among  whom  were  Governor 
Ames,  Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Mr.  Rodc- 
canaehi,  the  Greek  consul,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and 
others. 

Tho  programme  was  unusually  interesting, 
and  every  number  was  given  in  a  manner  that 
told  of  the  perseverance,  sagacity  and  ingenuity 
of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
intelligence  and  remarkable  aptitude  of  the 
pupils  who  only  know— 

The  sunshine  by  the  heat. 

The  river's  silver  tlowing 
By  murmurs  at  their  feet, 

The  foliage  by  its  coolness, 
The  roses  by  their  smell. 
And  all  creation's  fulness 
By  love's  invisible. 


children  and  the  study  of  their  expr 
wlstiu;  race*  was  full  of  tender  and  painful  In- 
terest. i  be  bri„-ht,  eager  intelligence  displayed 
by  these  children,  their  accurate  know!' 
what  bad  been  taught  tbem,and  their  anxiety  to 
learn,  was  a  convincing  testimony  that  the  work 
on  their  behalf  had  been  well  and  wisely  done. 
A  short  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  William 
Elliot  Griffis  in  an  earnest  and  touching  man- 
ner. The  musical  numbers  of  tbe  programme 
as  rendered  by  the  blind  were  exceedingly  fine 
throughout.  Tfca  i»strumental  music  was  re- 
markable for  a  sweetness  and  pathos  that  is 
seldom  heard,  while  choruses  were  rendered  in 
a  peculiarly  pleasing  manner;  and  in  a  song, 
"Queen  of  the  Earth,"  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  'J : 
vealed  a  voice  of  such  fine  quality  as  to  evoke 
the  heartiest  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  class  of  Boys  in  arithmetic  well  displayed 
the  mental  activity  that  characterizes  tbe  blind, 
and  the  next  exercise,  reading  by  the  touch,  was 
wonderful  indeed.  Two  tables  wereplaced  near 
?he  front  of  the  3tage,  and  on  each  was  placed  a 
sheet  of  paper  containing  an  extract  of  which 
the  pupils  bad  no  previous  knowledge.  The 
pupils  ran  their  fingers  over  the  raised  letters 
while  the  class  in  arithmatic  was  reciting,  and 
afterwards  read  almost  as  easily  what  was  be- 
fore them  as  though  they  had  the  use  of  their 
eyes. 

The  exercise  in  geography  was  very  interest-  i 
ing.  •  One  boy  stood  by  the  map  and  found  ! 
where  the  countries  belonged,  and  two  bovs 
took  from  a  basket  containing  the  parts  of 
the  dissected  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
each  country  as  it  was  called  for,  gave  their 
names  readily,  and  then  told  what  each  country 
was  noted  for. 

The  exercises  in  gymnastics  by  the  small 
boys,  the  display  of  graceful  and  fairylike 
movements  in  the  calisthenic  exercises  by  the 
girls,  and  the  military  marching  and  handling 
of  the  muskets  by  the  old6r  boys,  raised  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  bee  work  produced  by  the  pupils  of  the 
kindergarten  excited  the  surprise '  and  applause  ' 
of  the  audience,  as  did  the  exercise  of  the  older 
girls  in  science.  They  described  the  sponge  and 
the  tulip,  and  illustrated  in  their  own  words 
how  well  thay  understood  the  matter  they  were 
handling. 

But  of  all  the  blind  and  deaf-mute  children 
that  have  ever  been  known,  Helen  Keller  of 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  who  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  platform,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able. 

History  presents  no  case  Use  hers.  In  intel- 
lectual alertness,  keenness  of  observation,  ea- 
gerness for  information,  brightness  and  vivac- 
ity she  is  unquestionably  the  superior  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  She  learned  in  four  months  what 
Laura  Bridgman  was  over  two  years  acquiring 
under  the  teaching  of  the  champion  of  freedom^ 
Dr.  Howe. 

Her  performances  were  remarkably  brilliant, 
and  for  one  so  young  and  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  the  three  most  important  senses, 
sight,  hearing  and  speech,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  one  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  to  comprehend 
the  wcnderful  capabilities  of  the  child.  She  is 
here  visiting  wifh  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  seems  as  devoted  to  the  child  as  though  she 
were  her  own. 

After  the  exercises  were  over  Helen  had  an 
impromptu  reception  on  the  stage.  Her  loving, 
sunshiny  disposition  won  her  a  host  of  friends 
at  once.  She  was  born  June  27,  1880,  with  all 
her  faculties.  At  the  age  of  19  months  she  had 
an  attack  of  illness  that  resulted  in  the  total 
loss  of  sight  speech  and  hearing.' 

Her  father  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Xorth 
Alabamian,  an  eld,  influential  and  well-known 
journal,  and  he  is  now  United  States  marshal 
for  Alabama.  She  is  also  related  to  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

During  the  afternoon  an  earnest  appeal  wa3 
made  for  the  kindergarten  department,  which 
is  in  need  of  more  funds  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  work. 

The  exercises  continued  until  5.30.  and  the 
interest  of  the  large  audience  lasted  until  the 
close. 
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BUND,    DEAF    AND 


Yet  a  Marvel   of  Intelligence 
and  Enthusiasm. 


Little  Helen  Keller  Takes  a 
Prominent  Part 


In  the  Annual  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  School. 
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One  of  the  most  important  educational 
events  of  the  year  is  the  annual  commence- 
ment o£  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.  It  attracts 
more  of  the  general  public  than  any  other 
similar  event.  This  is  because  so  strong  an 
interest  is  felt  in  the  afflicted,  and  so  much  of 
wonder  excited  at  the  work  they  are  able  to 
do,  handicapped  as  they  are  by  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  (treat  senses.  The  annual  exer- 
olses  took  place  in  Tremont  Temple  yester- 
day afternoon,  and,  as  usual,  the  large  hall 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  One  of 
the  great  attractions  was  the  presence  of 
little  Helen  Keller,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
child  from  Alabama,  who,  with  her  mother 
and  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  are  now  on 
a  visit  toIMr.  Anagnos.  This  child  is  a  verit- 
able wonder,  and  every  eye  was  on  her  as  she 
sat  on  the  platform,  happy  ana  delighted,  as 
though  she  was  cognizant  of  everything  that 
was  going  on  about  her.  No  child  in  full 
possession  of  her  senses  looked  happier  or 
more  intelligent  than  did  she,  and  It  was  a 
perfect  delight  to  watch  her  as  her  teacher 
would  explain  to  her  about  the  place  and 
what  was  being  done,  there  would  be  a 
serious,  intent  look  on  her  face,  as  though 
she  was 

Trying;  to  Comprehend 
It  all ;  suddenly  she  would  grasp  the  Idea,  and 
a  perfect  flash  of  Intelligence  would  come 
over  her  face;  she  would  break  out  into  a 
smile  of  pleasure,  ana  her  little  hands  would 
wave  ecstatically  over  her  head.  Sometimes 
in  her  delight  she  would  clasp  her  teacher 
and  kiss  her  fervently.  A  more  perfect 
revelation  of  childish  naivete  and  abandon 
was  never  seen.  It  was  delightful  from  the 
child's  very  unconsciousness.  One  forgot  her 
inlirmity ;  the  light  of  understanding  and  in- 
tellect was  so  bright  upon  the  beautiful  little 
face,  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  she 
could  be  so  barred  away  from  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  world.  On  the  seat  near  her 
sat  Laura  Bridgman,  and  her  serene,  peace- 
ful face  was  beautiful  in  its  calm  .content,  as 
was  that  of  the  child  in  her  overflowing  hap- 
piness. Looking  at  these  two,  the  mature 
woman  and  the  little  child,  each  with  similar 
physical  losses  or  lacks,  one  could  but  feel 
how  grand  was  the  work  which  had  opened 
the  world  of  knowledge  to  them,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  reverent  admiration  for  the  man  who 
conceived  the  work,  and  of  his  successor,  who 
is  so  grandly  carrying  it  on,  came  into  the 
hearts  of  all  who  saw  them. 

The  exercises  mcluded  addresses  by  Eev. 
William  Elliot  Griffis,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
Eev.  S.  W.  Brooke.  As  a  special  treat,  a  sort 
of  surprise,  little  Helen  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. She  read  a  little  Doem  about  "What 
the  Bird  Does,"  reading  the  raised  letters 
with  one  baud  and  spelling  with  the  other, 
while  the  teacher  translated  for  her.  She  en- 
tered fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  her  little  hands 
flew,  when  she  spoke  of  the  birds  flying,  and 
a  low  little  laugh, 

The  Only  Sound  She  Sfalsea, 
accompanied   the   gesture.     She   was   grace 
itself ;  the  birds  she  read  of  were  not  more  so. 
Then,  with  the   little   kindergarteners,   she 
modelled  In  clay,  and  told  what  she  had  made.. 
The  lesson  was  on  "bees,"  and  she  made  "a" 
jug  full  of   honey  lor  little  sister  who  was 
away  in  Alabama,  a  cup  and  a  saucer  to  give 
mamma  tea,  a  saucer  ana  spoon  to  eat  honey 
from,  and  a  nest  for  the  little  bird  to  lay  her 
eggs  in." 

The  exercises  were  full  of  interest.  The 
recitation  in  eeography  was  specially  spirited, 
and  the  quicltuess  with  which  the  little  boys 
would  put  together  the  dissected  maps,  pick- 
ing the  pieces  out  of  a  basket,  where  they 
were  tumbled  in  haphazard,  was  wonderful. 
People  with  the  sharpest  sight  could  not 
have     done    it    so    quickly.      The     science 


exeretee^'cin^Vhgnat'uTaT'hlstSrjnsHa:  bot- 
any, was  particularly  good,  aud  the  reading 
by  two  girls  of  unfamiliar  selections  showed 
how  capital  was  the  training.  The  music  was 
very  good,  ana  the  song  by  Lemuel  W.  Titus 
was  remarkably  well  sung,  the  enunciation 
being-  most  clear  and  distinct. 

•Appeals  for  the  kindergarten  were  made  by 
all  the  speakers,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  announced 
a  fair  to  be  given  for  the  fund  next  autumn.  It 
must  be  a  grand  success,  since  the  object  ap- 
peals to  the  heart  of  every  one. 


WHATTHE  BLIND  CAN  D 


WONDERFUL    ACCOMPLISHMENT^ 
OF  SIGHTLESS   CHILDREN 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Perking 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Treinont   Temple. 


The  great  audience  which  on  Wednesday' 
■afternoon  attended  the  commencement  exer-; 
cises  of  Boston  University  in  nowise  exceeded 
in  numbers  the  audience  which  crowded  floor 
and  galleries  of  Tremont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  and  witnessed  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas-  - 
sachusetts  School  for  the  .Blind.  The  side  of 
the  platform  on  the  left,  as  one  faced  it,  was 
occupied  by  a  number  of  interested  gentle- 
men— President  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
Governor  Oliver  Ames,  Mr.  Rodo- 
canachi,  the  Greek  consul;  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Cobb 
of  the  Home  Journal,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Dr.  W.  U.  L.  Richardson,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Temple,  the  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  and 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Wentworth  Brooke.  The 
middle  platform  seats  were  taken  by  the  girls 
of  the  institution,  the  younger  ones  sitting  in 
front,  the  older  and  larger  one3  behind,  and 
nearly  all  dressed  in  white.  The  right  hand  | 
seats  were  given  up  to  the  boys  and  young 
men  of  the    institution,  the    little  fellows  in 

Sinafores  lining  the  front  rows  and  the  rest,  as  j 
_i  the   case  of  the  girls,  occupying  in  succes- 
sion of  sizes  the  rows   above.     A  piano  stood  I 
upon  the  stage   on    this  side,  and  not  only  was  ; 
played,    but    played    an     important    part    in  I 
the      ceremonies      following.       It     is      quite  j 
impossible  to  give   a  local  habitation  on  that 
platform  to   Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  super- 
intendent  of  the   institution,  and   the  school, 
and  the  kindergarten — the  very  "pulse  of    the 
machine" ;    for    he  was  here,  there  and  every- 
where, and  yet    so    swiftly  and  quietly    that 
his  movements  no   more  obtruded    upon  the 
exercises  than  do  a  thursh's  flashing  back  and  \ 
forth  upon  the  flow  and  music  of  a  brook. 

The  programme  was  begun  with  Bach's  j 
"Fugue  in  E  minor,"  played  on  the  organ  by 
Christopher  A.  Howland,  who  thereby  gave 
convincing  proof  that  though  deprived  of  the 
harmonies  of  sight,  the  harmonies  of  sound 
still  endure  to  the  blind,  with  delicate  touches 
caught,  perchance,  from  very  sightlessness. 
The  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  was  then 
pleasantly  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  ana  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  inter- 
esting^ address,  which  was  helpful  to  the  blind 
ones  in  the  hearing  of  it  and  also  in 
the  effect  which  it  must  assuredly 
have  produced  upon  the  audience,  whose 
sympathy  and  benevolent  impulses  could  not 
hut  have  been  equally  stirred.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Griffis's  able  address,  the  excellent 
hand,  which  is  one  of  the  exhilarating  feat- 
ures of  the  institution,  discoursed  the  over- 
ture from  Herman,  ''Le  Chevalier  Breton." 
An  exercise  in  mental  'rithmetic  was  then 
gone  through  with  by  a  class  of  the  pinafured 
hoys,  whose  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing gave  notice  to  all  concerned  that  it,  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  cheat  any  of  them 
'in  a  financial  transaction. 

Several  little  low  tables  were  then  brought 
to  the  front  of  the  platform — which  had  been 
built  out  forwards  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  the  school  a  chance  to  spread  itself — 
and  three  little  girls  were  placed  ,  at  them, 
each  with  some  sheets  of  paper  in  her  hand. 
Upon  these,  Mr.  Anagos  explained,  had  been 
printed  in  the  raised  letters  extracts  from 
hooks  which  the  blind  little  pupils  had  never 
read,  and  that  hence  their  present  reading  of 
them      would      be      cratically     "at      sight." 

-  -nr—       ' 


Mr.     Anagnbs's  ~  with.  anpTeciatert" 

■duly  by  a  scintillation  of  smiles  from 
the  audience,  and  then  the  first  little  girl  with 
her  sensitive  fingers  read  off  with  a  fluency 
almost  as  great  as  the  eye  could  have  given,  a 
■wonderful  story  of  a  bold  and  hrave  eagle. 
With  even  less  hesitation  the  next,  who  was 
an  older  girl,  made  known  to  herself  and  the 
audience  the  contents  of  her  selection,  which 
proved  to  be  verses  containing  some  large 
words  such  as  bards  occasionally  like  to  use. 

The  third  little  girl  could  not  give  voice  to 
what  she  perused,  for  she  was  not  only  blind, 
but  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Behind  her  stood  a 
lady,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  holding  the  little 
one's  right  hand  in  hers,  and  through  this 
contact— her  only  one  with  the  world  and  life 
— the  little  creature  continuously  communi- 
cated to  the  lady  things  that  must  have  been 
absolutely  joyous  and  delightful,  if  one 
could  judge  from  the  birdlike  energy  of  the 
restless  small  fingers,  the  happy  face  tossed 
first  this  way  and  then  that,  the  dancing  little 
feet  and  the  whole  child-frame  absolutely  sur- 
charged and  a-quiver  in  every  part  with  an  in- 
suppressible  and  astonishing  vitality  and 
vivacity.  Every  now  and  then  she  looked  up, 
,  and  pulling  the  kind  lady  at  her  side  down  to 
her,  eanght  her  by  the  neck  and  kissed  her  in 
a  very  overflow  of  light-heartedness  and  affec- 
tion. When  her  time  to  read  came,  she  ab- 
sorbed with  her  left  hand  the  story  in  her 
hook,  and  with  her  right  simultaneously  com- 
municated it  to  the  right  hand  of 
her  teacher,  whose  mouth  then  deliv- 
ered the  tale  to  the  audience.  Devious 
as  was  the  route  the  words  traversed,  they 
reached  utterance -in  an  almost  unbroken  cur- 
rent. The  little  girl's  pantomime  was  some- 
thing no  one  who  saw  it  can  ever  forget.  She 
read  with  extraordinary  intelligence  and  de- 
light. When  she  described  the  little  bird  she 
was  reading  about  as  soaring  "up,  up  in  the 
sunny  air,"  she  thrust  her  right  hand  up 
higher  and  higher  each  time  in  a  perfct  ecstacy 
of  appreciation  and  rapture.  Coming  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page  she  turned  it  with  breath- 
less eagerness  and  triumphant  emphasis,  and 
when  she  reached  the  end  of  the  marvellous 
story  of  the  "birdie"  her  little  body  fairly 
jumped  in  a  paroxysm  of  enchant- 
ment, while  at  the  same  moment 
a  gurgle  of  uncontainable  delight  burst  from 
her  like  the  sudden  overflow  of  waters  from  a  ' 
silver  fountain.  Then  she  turned  and  danced 
around  in  a  maze  of  glee,  refusing  to  be  led, 
ascending  the  steps  on  the  way  back  to  her 
seat  as  on  the  wings  of  the  exuberant  life  in 
her,  and  proving  almost  as  hard  to  compose 
into  her  chair  as  it  would  be  to  quiet  the  surf 
on  the  beach.  This  amazing  little  being,  not 
yet  eight  years  old,  was  Helen  Keller,  one  of 
the  little  jewels  rescued  by  Mr.  Anagnos  and 
hy  her  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  of 
whom  Mr.  Anagnos  has  recenty  written: 
It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  she  is  a  pbe- 

gomenon.  History  presents  no  case  like  hers, 
i  many  respects,  such  as  intellectual  alert- 
ness, keenness  of  observation,  eagerness  for 
information,  and  in  brightness  and  vivacity  of 
temperament,  she  is  unquestionably  equal  to 
Laura  Bridgnian;  while  in  quickness  of  per- 
ception, grasp  of  ideas,  breadth  of  comprehen- 
sion, insatiate  thirst  for  solid  knowledge,  self- 
reliance  and  sweetness  of  disposition  she  cer- 
tainly excels  her  prototype. 

The  little  "phenomenon"  is  a  native  of  Tus- 
cnnabia,  Ala.,  and  is  to  be  hailed  as  an  addi- 
tional evidence  that  that  State  of  coal  and 
iron  is  coming  to  the  front. 

Following  this  charming  episode  came 
Bach's  first  prelude,  arranged  by  Gounod  for 
■violin,  alto  horn  and  piano,  aud  splendidly 
performed  by  C.  W.  Holmes,  H.  E.  Mozealons 
and  H.  W.  Miles.  A  novel  exercise  in  g  og- 
raphy,  with  dissected  maps,  by  J.  S.  Davis, 
W.  A.  Messer  and  F.  J.  Mnldoon  came  next, 
then  the  always  interesting  gymnastics 
(to  the  aocompaniment  of  the  piano) 
and  military  drill.  A  song  by  the  girls 
of  the  school  succeeded,  and  next  was  given 
what  was  to  have  been  the  exhibition  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  on  account  of  sickness 
among  those  babes  was  a  similar  exhibition  by 
the  youngest  children  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. While  the  row  of  little  ones  at  the 
small  tables  industriously  modelled,  Dr.  Eliot 
and  the  Rev.  Stopford  Wentworth  brooke 
made  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garren,  whose  essential  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000  is  still  unrealized  by  the  large  sum 
of  S65,000.  Mr.  Anagnos  with  difficulty  re- 
frained from  also  speaking  on  this  subject, 
and  forced  himself  to  be  content  with 
merely  announcing  that  it  was  intended, 
if  possible,  to  hold  for  its  benefit, 
towards  autumn,  such  a  fair  as  was  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Perkins  Institution  fifty-fire 
years  ago.  Mr.  Rodocauachi's  statement  from 
the  balcony  that  steps  had  already  been  taken  i 
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An  Appeal  for  the  Kindergarten. 


THE  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  in  absolute  need  of 
funds  both  for  carrying  on  its  work  and  for  extending 
its  benefits  to  a  larger  number  of  little  sightless  children, 
and  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  the  public 
in  its  behalf.  The  following  words,  spoken  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  at  a  reception,  recently  held  at  the  kindergarten,  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution  and 
of  the  urgency  of  its  wants,  and  their  perusal  by  all  benevo- 
lent persons  is  most  earnestly  requested :  — 

"The  kindergarten  is  established,  but  not  yet  securely.  It 
needs  what  all  kindred  works  need — an  assured  support  —  and 
this  can  only  come  with  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund. 
The  amount   of   a   fund   barely  sufficient  to   provide  an  income   for 


annual  expenses  has  been  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  less  than 
this  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  adequate  provision  for  our  work. 
We  have  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  endowment  subscribed ;  the 
other  three-fourths  are  yet  to  be  given.  That  they  will  be  given 
we  cannot  doubt.  This  generous  community  —  never  more  gener- 
ous than  in  its  care  of  the  blind  —  will  not  only  pour  out  of  its 
abundance,  but  will  give  its  mites,  as  it  has  done,  to  sustain 
this  cause.  It  will  not  consent  that  its  little  blind  children  shall 
be  in  any  danger  of  losing  the  home  in  which  they  are  now 
gathered,  or  the  instruction  from  which  they  are  now  reaping  all 
the  advantages  —  the  almost  unexpected  advantages  —  witnessed 
within  these  walls.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  whatever  name  we 
give  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  on  whom  we  confidently 
depend,  will  not  forsake  the  charitable  enterprise  for  which  we 
are  sure  we  cannot  plead  in  vain.  The  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, in  calling  us  hither  this  afternoon  and  arranging  the  wel- 
come which  has  made  every  one  feel  at  home,  gives  us  a  chance 
—  a  fortunate  chance — to  be  aware  of  the  really  helpful  friends 
of  these  children  and  their  teachers.  Oh !  that  the  chance  be 
not  thrown  away  by  any  one  of  us,  but  that  every  visitor  of 
today  may  go  away  with  the  resolution  not  only  of  helping  this 
work,  but  of  inducing  others  to  help  it,  and  so  to  feel,  so  to  tell 
the  scenes  here  witnessed  that  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
may  be  multiplied  and  its  resources  increased  a  hundred-fold !  It 
stands  with  one  look  towards  its  children,  serene  and  confident ; 
the  other  look  is  confident,  also,  but  with  a  shade  of  suspense  as 
it  turns  to  the  people  around  it  and  waits  for  the  $75,000  with- 
out which  it  cannot  continue  its  ministry.     Shall  it  wait  long  ? " 


These  words  tell  the  story  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  further  comments  on  our  part.  We 
ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to  the  en- 
dowment fund.  The  treasurer  pro  tetn.,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr., 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge 
all  sums,  large  or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 

Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Edith  Rotch, 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 


ill  Charlentown  for  the  organization  of  the  fair, 
was  i' rented  with  applause.  Attention  was 
Hum  Nl'ned  to  the  wee  modellers,  the  first  of 
whom  answered  that  she  had  made  a  bee-hive, 
and  that  fact  served  as  the  text  for  a  disserta- 
tion, to  whioii  all  contributed,  on  the  bee  and 
his  hive.  The  seoond  little  girl  had  produced  a 
flower,  which  was  promptly  and  very  properly 
complicated  with  the  bee.  As  for  little 
Helen  Keller,  who  was  among  the  number  and 
distinguished  herself  as  before  (kissing  the 
little  girls  on  either  side  of  her  as  well  as  her 
teacher),  she  had  modelled  a  "jar  full  of  honey 
for  her  little  sister  in  Tusoumbia"  and  a  cup 
and  saucer  to  give  mother  tea  in." 

An  excellent  song  by  Lemuel  W.  Iitus, 
"An  Exercise  in  Science,"  and  a  chorus  from 
Mendelssohn  oooclnded  for  the  audience  an 
instructive  and  valuable  afternoon. 
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WHATTHE  BLIND  CAN  DO 

WONDERFUL    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF  SIGHTLESS  CHILDREN 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
(tor  the  Blind  In  Tremont  Temple. 


The  great  audience  which  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  attended  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Boston  University  in  nowise  exoeeded 
in  numbers  the  audience  which  crowded  floor 
and  galleries  of  Tremont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  and  witnessed  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
6achusett3  School  for  the  Blind.  The  side  of 
the  platform  on  the  left,  as  one  faced  it,  was 
occupied  by  a  number  of  interested  gentle- 
men—President Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
Governor  Oliver  Ames,  Mr.  Rodo- 
canaohi,  the  Greek  consul;  Mr.  Jossph 
B.  Glover,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Cobb 
of  the  Home  Journal,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Dr.  W.  U.  L.  Richardson,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Temple,  the  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  and 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Wentworth  Brooke.  The 
middle  platform  seats  were  taken  by  the  girls 
of  the  institution,  the  younger  ones  sitting  m 
front,  the  older  and  larger  ones  behind,  and 
nearly  all  dressed  in  white.  The  right  hand 
Beats  were  given  up  to  the  boys  and  young 
men  of  the  institution,  the  little  fellows  in 
pinafores  lining  the  front  rows  and  the  rest,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  girls,  occupying  in  succes- 
sion of  sizes  the  rows  above.  A  piano  stood 
upon  the  stage   on    this  side,  and  not  only  was 

flayed,  but  played  an  important  part  in 
he  ceremonies  following.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  give  a  local  habitation  on  that 
platform  to  Mr.  Miohael  Anagnos,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution,  and  the  school, 
an*  the  kindergarten— the  very  "pulse  of  the 
machine" ;  for  he  was  here,  there  and  every- 
where, and  yet  so  swiftly  and  quietly  that 
his  movements  no  more  obtruded  upon  the 
exercises  than  do  a  thursh's  flashing  back  and 
forth  unon  the  flow  and  music  of  a  brook. 

The  "programme  v/as  begun  with  Bach's 
"Fugue  in  E  minor,"  played  on  the  organ  by 
Chris'. onher  A.  Howland,  who  thereby  gave 
convincing  proof  that  though  deprived  of  the 
harmonies  of  sight,  the  harmonies  of  sound 
still  endure  to  the  blind,  with  delicate  touches 
caught,  perchance,  from  very  sightlessness. 
The  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  was  then 
pleasantly  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  and  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  inter- 
esting address,  which  was  helpful  to  the  blind 
ones  in  the  hearing  of  it  and  also  in 
the  effect-  which  it  must  assuredly 
have  produced  upon  the  audience,  whose 
sympathy  and  benevolent  impulses  could  not 
but  have  been  equally  stirred.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Griifis's  able  address,  the  excellent 
hand,  which  is  one  of  the  exhilarating  feat- 
ures of  the  institution,  discoursed  the  over- 
ture from  Herman,  "Le  Chevalier  Breton." 
An  exercise  in  mental  'ritlimetjc  was  then 
gone  through  with  by  a  class  of  the  pinafored 
hoys,  whose  proneiency  in  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing gave  notice  to  all  concerned  that  it  would 
he  hopeless  to  attempt  to  cheat  any  of  them 
In  a  financial  transaction. 

Several  little  low  tables  were  then  brought 
to  the  front  of  the  platform — which  had  been 
built  out  forwards  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  the  school  a  chance  to  spread  itself — 
and  three  little  girls  were  placed  at  them, 
eaoh  with  some  sheets  of  paper  in  her  hand. 
Upon  these,  Mr.  Anagos  explained,   had   been 


I  printed  in  tne  raised  letters  extract*  irora 
books  which  the  blind  little  pupils  had  never 
read,  and  that  hence  their  present  reading  of 
them  would  bo  piratically  "at  sight." 
Mr.  Anagnos's  witticism  was  appreciated 
duly  by  a  scintillation  of  smiles  from 
the  andience,  and  then  the  first  little  girl  with 
i  her  sensitive  fingers  read  off  with  a  fluency 
■  almost  as  great  as  the  i-ye  corld  bave  given,  a 
,  wonderful  Btory  of  a  bold  and  brave  eagle. 
1  With  even  less  hesitation  the  next,  who  was 
an  older  girl,  Made  known  to  herself  and  the 
audience  the  content*  of  her  selection,  which 
proved  to  bo  verses  containing  some  large 
words  such  ;(s  oards  occasionally  like  to  use. 

The  third  little  girl  ould  not  give  voice  to 
|  what  shi*  perused,  for  she  was  not  only  blind, 
but  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Behind  her  stood  a 
lady,  Miss  Annie  Suliivan,  holding  the  little 
one's  right  hs.nd  in  hers,  and  through  this 
contact — her  only  one  wiih  the  world  and  life 
| — the  little  creature  continuously  commuui- 
pated  to  the  lady  things  that  must  bave  been 
absolutely  joyous  and  delightful,  if  one 
ponldjudge  from  the  birdlike  energy  of  the 
restless  small  fingers,  the  happy  face  tossed 
first  this  way  and  then  that,  the  dancing  little 
*oet  and  the  whole  child-frame  absolutely  sur- 
iCharged  and  a-quiver  in  every  part  with  an  in- 
'suppresaible  and  ustoniehiug  vitality  ahd 
vivacity.  Every  now  and  then  she  looked  up, 
and  pulling  t.ho  kind  lady  at  her  side  down  to 
her,  caught  her  by  the  neck  and  kissed  her  in 
a  very  overflow  of  light-heartedness  and  affoo- 
tion.  When  her  time  to  read  came,  she  ab- 
sorbed with  her  left  hand  the  story  in  her 
hook,  and  with  her  right  simultaneously  com- 
municated it  to  the  right  hand  of 
her  teacher,  whose  mouth  then  deliv- 
ered the*  tale  to  the  audience.  Devious 
as  was  the  route  the  words  traversed,  they 
reached  utterance  in  an  almost  unbroken  cur- 
rent. The  little  girl's  pantomime  was  some- 
thing no  one  who  saw  it  can  ever  forget.  She 
read  with  extraordinary  intelligence  and  de- 
light. When  she  described  the  little  bird  she 
was  reading  about  as  soaring  "up,  up  in  the 
sunny  air,"  she  thrust  her  right  hand  np 
higher  and  higher  eaoh  time  in  a  perfot  ecstacy 
of  appreciation  and  rapture.  Coming  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page  she  turned  it  with  breath- 
!  less  eagerness  and  triumphant  emphasis,  and 
when  she  reaehad  the  end  of  the  marvellous 
Story  of  the  "birdie"  her  little  body  fairly 
!  jumped  in  a  paroxysm  of  enchant- 
ment, while  at  the  same  moment 
;  a  gurgle  of  uuccntainable  delight  burst  from 
I  her  like  the  sudden  overflow  of  waters  from  a 
silver  fountain.  Then  she  turned  and  danced 
I  around  in  a  maze  of  glee,  refusing  to  be  led, 
j  ascending  the  steps  on  the  way  back  to  her 
!  seat  as  on  the  wings  of  the  exuberant  life  in 
1  her,  and  proving  almost  as  hard  to  compose 
into  her  chair  as  it  would  be  to  quiet  the  surf 
on  the  beaoh.  This  amazing  little  being,  not 
j  yet  eight  years  old,  was  Helen  Keller,  one  of 
the  little  jewels  rescued  by  Mr.  Anagnos  and 
by  her  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  of 
whom  Mr.  Anagnos  has  recenty  written: 

It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  she  is  a  pbe- 

Somenon.  History  presents  no  case  like  hers. 
i  many  respects,  such  as  intellectual  alert- 
'laess,  keenness  of  observation,  eagerness  for 
infoonatioii,  and  In  brightness  and  vivacity  of 
| temperament,  she  is  unquestionably  equal  to 
Lanra  Bridginan ;  while  in  quickness  of  per- 
ception, inasp  of  ideas,  breadth  of  comprehen- 
sion, insatiate  thirst  for  solid  knowledge,  self- 
reliance  and  sweetness  of  disposition  she  cor- 
tainly  excels  her  prototype. 

The  little  "phenomenon"  is  a  native  of  Tus- 
oumbia, Ala.,  and  is  to  be  hailed  as  an  addi- 
tional evidence  that  that  State  of  coal  and 
iron  is  coming  to  the  front. 

Following  thie  charming  episode  came 
Bach's  first  prelude,  arranged  by  Gounod  for 
"violin,  alto  horn  and  piano,  and  splendidly 
performed  by  C.  W.  Holmes,  H.  E,  Mozealona 
and  H.  W.  Miles.  A  novel  exercise  in  g.  og- 
raphy,  with  dissected  maps,  by  J.  S.  Davis, 
W.  A.  Messer  and  F.  J.  Muldoon  came  next, 
then  the  always  interesting  gymnastics 
(to  the  aeeompaninieut  of  the  piano) 
and  military  drill.  A  Bong  by  the  girls 
of  the  school  succeeded,  and  next  was  given 
what  was  to  have  been  the  exhibition  of  the 
kindergarten,  bat  on  account  of  sickness 
among  those  babes  wa3  a  similar  exhibition  by 
the  youngest  children  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. While  the  row  of  little  ones  at  the 
small  tables  industriously  modelled,  Dr.  Eliot 
and  the  Rev.  Stopford  Wentworth  Brooke 
made  eloquent  appeals  in  be-half  of  the  kinder- 
garten, whose  essential  endowment  fund  of 
$100,600  is  still  unrealized  by  the  large  sum 
of  $66,000.  Mr.  Anagnos  with  difficulty  re- 
|  trained  from  also  spcaiing  on  this  subject, 
and  forced  himself  to  bo  content  with 
merely  announcing  that  it  was  intended, 
if  possible,  to  hold  for  its  benefit, 
towards  autumn,  such  a  fuir  as  was  held  for 
I  the  benefit  of  the  Perkins  Institution  fifty-five 
I  years  ago.  Mi-.  Rodooanaclii's  statement  from 
the  balcony  that  steps  had  already  been  taken 


In  Charlcstown  for  the  organization  of  the  tail, 
was   rreeted    with    applause.     Attention    was 
then  turned   to  the  wee  modallera.  the  first   of 
whom  answered  that  she  had  made  a  bee-hive,  j 
and  that  fact  served  as  the  text  for  a  disserta-  : 
tion.  to  which  k11  contributed,  on  the  bee   and  i 
}iis  hive.    The  »-oond  little  girl  had  produced  a 
Sower,  which  was  promptly  and   very  prop;  rly  ; 
complicated    with    the    bee.       As     for    litds 
Helen  Keller,  who  was  among  the  number  and 
distinguished   herself   as    before  (kissing    the 
little  girls  on  either  side  of  her  as  well  as  her 
teacher),  she  had  modelled  a  "jar  full  of  honey 
for  her  little  sister  in   Tusoumbia"  and  a  "cup 
and  saucer  to  give  mother  tea  in." 

An  excellent  Bong  by  Lemuel  W.  Titos, 
"An  Exercise  in  Science,"  and  a  chorus  from 
Mendelssohn  concluded  for  the  audience  an 
instructive  and  valuable  afternoon. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


1'KIDAY.    JUNE    8.    1888. 


THE    SCHOOL   TOR    THE    ELIHD. 


Commencement  Exercises  at  Tremont  Tem- 
ple Yesterday  Afternoon. 


Although  smiles  were  on  every  face  which  com- 
posed  the   great   audience  in  Tremont  Temple  j 
yesterday,  and  peal  alter  peal  of  applause  greeted  j 
each  of  the  exercises   which   were  on  the  Com- 
mencement programme  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, there  was  a  deep  under-current  of  sympathy  i 
as  well,  and  many  a  wet  eye.    Nothing  can  serve 
better  to  change  tne  line  of  thought  in  a  discon- 
tented and  wearied  mind  than  a  couple  of  hours  \ 
spent  in  studying  the  patient  faces  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  for  the  Blind,— faces  which  tell  ' 
their  own  separate  stories   of   loneliness  and  de- 
privation,   but  withal,  of  pathetic   hopefulness. 
It  must  be  a   selfish   soul    indeed  who  C-in  gaze  . 
nnmoved  into  those  countenances  or  witness  the 
marvellous  results  of  a  course  of  such  instruction 
as  the  Perkins  Institution  affords  without  giving 
thanks  for  the  blessings  so  common  as  to  ue  un- 
thought  of,  the  blessings   of    sight   and   speech. 
Tremont  Temple,  as  usual  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  this  institution,  was  literally  packed 
by  three    o'clock   yesterday  afternoon,  when  the 
programme  was   opened    with  an    organ    solo  by 
Christopher  A.  Howland.    This   young  man  pos- 
sesses in  a  great  measure  the  line  musical  feeling 
which  is  often  given  to  the  biind,  and  has  attained 
already  a  high  degree  of  profieieaey  both  upon 
the  organ  and  the  piano. 

Before  the  organ  solo  was  finished  the 
whisper  went  through  the  andience,  -There 
is  little  Helen  Kellar,"  and  many  hundreds  of 
eyes  were  at  once  busy  scanning  her  interesting 
face,  and  watching  her  animated  conversation 
with  her  teacher.  And  although  the  almost  ven- 
erable Laura  Bridgman  was  present,  and  in  front 
of  the  child  sat  Eev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Stopford 
W.  Brooke,  Dr.  Eliot,  Dr.  Dwight,  Governor  Ames 
and  other  noted  men,  little  Helen  Kellar  un- 
consciously held  court  through  the  after- 
noon and  fairly  eclipsed  both  doctors  of 
divinity  and  high  dignitaries  of  State.  In 
fact,  when  she  had  shown  something  of  the 
astonishing  development  she  has  undergone  in  a  1 
year's  time,  she  must  have  proved  the  most  pow- 
erful appeal  for  the  new  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  wbich  Mr.  Anagnos  has  ever  yet  presented 
to  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  a  brief  address  of  wel- 
come and  introduced  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot  Griffis,  who 
related  some  of  his  experiences  among  the  blind 
in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Japan,  where, 
he  saidL,  there  is  a  remarkably'large  proportion  of 
sightless  native  people.  Their  infirmities  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  other  inhabitants,  who  do  all 
possible  kindnesses  to  mitigate  their  helplessness, 
so  that  their  abilitv  to  help  themselves  is  some- 
thing quite  wonderful.  Dr.  Griffis  related  how 
1  blind  children  in  Japan  play  games  and  are  even 
able  to  raise  and  fly  their  kites,  always  knowing 
bow  the  wind  is  blowing;  but  those  of  us  who 
bave  seen  the  blind  boys  over  in  South  Boston 
throwing  stones  and  playing  ball,  refused 
to  be  astonished  at  the  feats  of  Japan  boys.  Dr. 
Griffis  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  schools  for 
the  blind  in  Japan,  and  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  blind  there  now  are  learning  the  lit- 
erature not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  developing  their 
own  classics  as  well. 

After  Dr.  Griffis's  address  the  band  gave  a  se- 
lection, "Overture  to  Le  Chevalier  Breton,"  which 
excelled  in  perfect  harmony  and  execution  their 
previous  excellent  exhibitions  here.  And  then 
followed  an  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic  by  a 
class  of  boys,  some  of  whom  showed  great  quick- 
ness of  mind,  and  all  a  thoroughness  of  drill. 
Reading  at  sight  by  the  touch  is  always  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises. In  order  to  prove  that  the  scholars  were  per- 
fectly unfamiliar  with  the  selections  they  were  to 
read,  books  were  withheld,  and  sheets  of  paper 
specially  prepared  for  the  occasion  given  the  two 
girls,  Almira  V.  Bryant  and  Mary  E.  Eainsdel!, 
who  read  them  without  hesitation,  in  a  clear 
voice,  with  perfect  enunciation  and  tine  expres- 
sion. It  was  at  this  point  that  little  Helen  Kellar 
" ave  the  first  illustration  of  her  remarkabie  pnw- 








ers.  WEen  it  is  remembered  that  a  year  ae;o  last 
March  she  had  never  known  one  sign  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet,  and  of  course  knew  not  a  let- 
ter or  a  word,  the  statement  that  she  read  from  a 
hook  a  short  poem,  nearly  as  rapidly  as  an  ordi- 
nary person  would  read,  seems  incredible.  Yet  it 
is  true.  Reading  by  touch  with  one  hand  and 
interpreting  with  the  other  to  her.  teacher 
at  the  same  time^  her  face^  by  its  infinite  variety 
of  expression,  showing  that  she  not  only  under- 
stood but  fully  appreciated  what  she  read.  She 
certainly  seemed  the  most  marvellous  child  who 
has  ever  been  seen  here.  Her  bright  and  joyous 
manner,  and  the  happy  little  laugh  that  rang  out, 
now  and  then,  unconsciously,  endeared  her  to  the 
immense  audience  as  not  even  her  endowments 
could,  although  they  caused  many  eyes,  while 
smiling,  to  rill  with  tears.  Her  teacher  and  in- 
terpreter too,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  is  a  standing 
appeal  in  favor  of  Perkins  Institution.  She  gradu- 
ated there  not  many  months  ago  (although  her  eye- 
sight has  been  partially  restored  since  that  time), 
and  by  her  ability  to  teach  such  special  cases 
as  this,  furnishes  proof  that  her  life  was  not 
rescued  from  eternal  gloom  for  nothing,  and  that 
she  is  happily  preaching,  by  her  life,  from  the 
text,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

After  the  reading,  Bach's  first  prelude  arranged 
for  the  piano,  violin  and  alto  horn  was  played, 
the  latter  instrument  being,  as  some  one  re- 
marked, bigger  than  the  boy  who  played  it.  Then 
followed  the  exercises  in  geography  with  dis- 
sected maps,  when  ti»e  boys  nicked  out  the 
countries  of  Europe  from  a  basket,  and  nut  them 
in  the  proper  places,  probably  with"  greater 
facility  than  half  the  audience'could  have  done. 
In  the  gymnastics  the  little  boys  acquitted 
themselves  with  great  credit,  as  they  always  do; 
but  this  year,  contrary  to  their  usual  way, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  girls  excelled  them.  Tne 
military  drill  also  was  perfect,  the  time  aud  uni- 
foimity!  of  movement  calling  forth  enthusias- 
tic applause.  After  the  female  chorus  had  sung 
Mr.  Kichberg's  "To  Thee,  O  Country,"  the  kinder- 
garten exercise  was  given.  To  Mr.  Anagnos's 
great  regret,  the  presence  of  sickness  at  the  new 
kindergarten  prevented  the  appearance  of  the 
class  from  that  department ;  but  a  most  interest- 
ing story  had  been  prepared  by  the  kindergarten 
class  from  the  South  Boston  school.  While  they 
were  modelling  the  clay  for  "the  bee  and  its 
work,"  Dr.  Eliot  spoke  of  the  new  kindergarten 
and  its  successful  workings,  calling  attention  to 
the  urgent  need  of  prompt  aid  for  its  permanent 
establishment.  Appeals  to  the  Boston  public  are 
never  in  vain,  he  said,  and  over  830,000  have 
already  been  raised ;  but  §67,000  more  is  needed. 
This  charity,  be  urged,  should  be  taken  into  the 
arms  of  every  one  present  and  wanned  at 
their  hearts,  not  only  that  they  might  give  some- 
thing themselves,  but  induce  their  neighbors  to 
do  the  same.  He  then  introduced  Rev.  Stopford 
W.  Brooke,  who  made  a  most  eloquent  appeal. 
The  majority  of  people,  said  he,  do  not  know  the 
workings  of  a  kinderdarten,  do  not  know  how  the 
children  study,  nor  how  they  are  developed.  Mr. 
An  agnos  has  brought  these  little  ones  here  that 
such  may  gain  some  idea  of  their  knowledge.  The 
workings  of  no  institution  appeals  more  thorough- 
ly to  what  is  highest  and  best  in  our  natures  than 
this  one.  Popular  sympathy  is  generally  with  the 
blind.  The  deaf  can  converse  with  their  friends, 
can  see  the  manifold  beauties  of  Nature,  and  all 
sciences,  literatures  and  arts  aro  open  to  them, 
while  many  professions  which  do  not  require  the 
special  use  of  their  hearing  are  available  to  them ; 
but  not  so  with  the  blind,  unless  special  provision 
with  great  care  is  made  for  then. 

An  instance  of  a  blind  old  man   of  eighty  years 
was  cited,  who  by  his  cheerful  courage  and   his 
unfailing  hopefulness  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  could  see.    He  could  describe  perfectly  the 
sunset  of  "last  evening,  and  comment  so  accurately 
on  the  geography  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
to  make  people  forget  that  he  could  not  see.    It 
is  to  develop  such  lives,  said  Dr.  Brooks,  that  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  established  the  kindergarten.    The 
blind  are  all  about  us ;  most  frequently  among  the 
poor  and  lowly,  where  they  have  the  least  sympa- 
thy as  well  as  the  least  development.    Parents,  if 
poor,  are  too  often  chafed  at  the  inability  of  their 
afflicted  children  to  earn  wages,  and  perhaps  em- 
bitter their  lives  by  reproaches,  or,  at  the  least, 
carelessness.    Such  parents,  too,  pity  and  indulge 
their  blind  offspring,  but  do  not  teach  them  self- 
control,  teach  them  to   use   what  faculties   they 
have,  develop  their  character.    It  is  for  the  benef- 
icent institution  in  our  midst  to  train  them  into 
bright,  pure  and  noble  manhood  and  wominhood. 
When  Mr.  Anagnos  says  he  is  going  to  do  a  thing, 
it   is  noticeable  that   he  always   does  it.    If  he 
says  he  will  raise  the  $100,000  necessary  for  endow, 
ment    fund,     we      may      be      sure      he     will 
do     so.    It     is     our     business     to     take    hold 
and  do  all  within  our  power  to  help  him.    It  looks 
hard — the  raising  by  subscription  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     But  it  will  be  done.     There  is 
One  who  is  present  at  this  and  all  similar  meet- 
ings.    For  more  than  1800  years  he  has  been  with 
all  undertakings  which  have  for  their  object  the 
uplifting  of  men  and  women.    If  he  were  to  speak 
today,  while  praising  us  for  past  efforts,  he  would 
say,  "Persevere,  and  leave   no   stone  unturned 
to  help  these— even  the  least  of  my  children." 

Mr.  Anagnos  then  stepped  forward,  saying  that 
after  the  British  lion  and  the  American  eagle  he 
would  not  presume  to  add  anything,  but  simply 
made  the  announcement  that  a  graud  fair  is  being 
arranged  for,  to  be  held  next  winter  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  which  he  confidently  hopes  will  raise  a  large 
fraction  of  the  remaining  sum  necessary.  It  is 
fifty-five  years  since  such  a  fair  was  held  for  the 
this  school,  and  said  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  most  earn- 
est way,  "We  shall  not  give  you  any  rest  until  this 
thing  is  done." 

The  kindergartners  had  by  this  time  finished 
their  clay  models,  and  now  told  the  story  of  the 
bee.  The  first  one  held  up  a  bee  hive,  and  related 
how  the  bees  were  put  in  it,  and  how  they  imme- 
diately set  to  woj-k  to  stop  up  cracks  and  repair 


their  dwelling.  The  next  one  showed  us  the  cells 
and  told  how  the  bee  makes  them.  Another 
showed  how  the  mother-bee  prepares  her  nest  and 
how  the  tiny  egg  is  hatched ;  and  another  how  the 
larva  turns  into  a  cocoon,  and  finally  into  a  bee. 
Then  they  went  on  to  show  the  work  of  the  bee  in 
gathering  honey  and  conveying  pollen  from  one 
flower  to  another,  and  explained  the  methods  of 
swarming  and  the  tactics  of  queen-bees  as  intelli- 
gibly as  the  most  experienced  bee  keeper ;  and 
finally  little  Helen  Kellar  held  up  her  mou  ding- 
board,  showing  a  "jug  of  honey  for  sister  and  a 
cup  and  saucer  for  mother  to  drink  her  tea  from." 
Lemuel  W.  Titus,  whose  fine  tenor  voice  has  been 
heard  here  previously,  rendered  Pinsuti's  "Queen 
of  the  Earth"  in  so  effective  a  style  as  to  win  an 
appeal  for  an  encore,  to  which  there  was  not  time 
tu  respond.  The  exercise  in  science  by  four  girls, 
which  followed,  showed  what  may  be  the  out- 
growth of  the  kindergarten  method  of  study  and 
fairly  astonished  the  average  onlooker.  The  after- 
noon's programme  closed  with  Mendelssohn's 
"May  Song,"  and  ended  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
commencement  exercises  the  Perkins  Institution 
ever  gave.  If  there  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of  un. 
believers  (can.  there  be  such?)  as  to  the  importance 
of  Mr.  Anagnos's  work,  and  the  urgent  need  that 
his  hands  be  stayed  in  the  development  of  minds 
and  heart   and   character  from  these   darkened 


Lowe.  Mr.  ami  bits— 
contribution 


sonlp,  let  him  attend  one  such  commencement,  or 
go  over  to  South  Boston  and  see  what  is  bein«- 
none  there  to  "raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  blind, 
remembering  that  "Be  who  does  it  unto  the  leas 
of  these  does  it  unto  Me." 


unto  the  least 
h.  m.  w. 
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^SATURDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  23,  1888 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLINT)! 
The  treasurer  most  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  following  subscriptions : 

Mrs.  A.  B.  V.,  Hyde  Park $5  00 

Stopford  W.  Brooke 50  00 

Miss  H.  L.  Rantoul 25  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Endieott 25  00 

Mrs.  Sara  P.  Lowell  Blake 20  00 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Howard 2  00 

E.  H 5  00 

Fair  at  Chauncy-Hall  School 81 18 

Miss  Sophia  T.  Townsend 100  00 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Webster 25  00 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke 20  00 

Children  of  Miss  Perkins's  kinder- 
garten, Amherst 325 

George  S.  Hale '.....  10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Lowe 5  00 

Miss  Alice  M.  Lowe 5  00 

Mrs.  John  T,  Coulter. 5  00 

Anonymous. S  00 

Miss  H.  M.  Winslow. 1  00 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.'' Field 100  00 

A  friend,. 50  00 

Previously  acknowledged 33,154,  68 

Total .$33,6-10  11 

P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr., 
Treasurer  pro  tern., 
178  Devonshire  street. 


f$00tan  burning  STratJtller. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  28,   1888,      I 

BIWCLE     COPIES    THREE     CENTS^ 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


The  Blind  Endowment  Fund. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  May  9  to  June  21,  1888: 

A  friend *30  00 


A  friend , ■ 

Alriend.. 

Alice 

Anonymous ' 

A  sympathizer. 

Baker,  Mis.  William  li 

Blake,  Mrs.  Saral'.  Lowell 

Bradley,  11  iss  Helen  C,  third  contribution.. 

Brigham,  TV.  I.,  South  Framiogham 

Brooke,  Rev.  S.  W • 

luiinstcail.  Mrs.  Fieeuian,  -Cambridge 

<  l 


"h^e-done    It    so    quickly.-    The  ^science  j 


00 
1  00 
6  00 
3  00 

:to  oo 
to  oo 

20  OKI 
1,000  00 
10  09 
60  00 
50  00 
500  00 
Clarke,  Mrs.  James  Freeman,  second  contri- 
bution   20  00 

Coulter,  Mrs.  John  T..  Clinton 5  00 

Crocker,  Mrs.  C.  11.,  second  contribution 25  00 

Chddren  of  Miss  Perkins's  school,  Amherst, 

third  contribution S  35 

JSiiOicoil,  MissMaryE.,  Beverly 25  00 

Pndlcott,  William, Jr.,  soeond  contribution..     1,000  oo 

I  stale  of  M.  W.,  second  contribution 10  00 

Faftbanks,  Miss  0. 1 6  00 

Field,  Mis.  Nancy  M.,  ffloiison,  third  contri- 

bulion 10°  0° 

First  Congregational  Unitarian  Churon,  JSew 

Bedford,  third  contribution 60  00 

I  Forbes,  B.  Bennett,  MUton 100  00 

I    Foster,  John,  second  eont.ibntiou 500  00 

[    From  Koxbuiy • W  °0 

11. 11.,  First  contribution 2  00 

II  k 5  00 

Hale,  lieorge  S • 10  go 

I   Howard,  Mrs. 'A.  (' '-'00 

Ilowaid,  Miss  Mary  aud  Lily "1  00 

in  his  name ....: 1  00 

Jones,  Miss  Ellen  M..  second  cootnljiitlou...,  25  oo 

Lanaley,  IC.  .i ........ . _  16  00 


j    Lone.  Miss  Alice  M.;  Clinton.'!'.'.'!.'." 

\   Lyman,  Miss.lulta,  second  contribution.' 
1  Masters,  G.  M 

Korcross,  Mrs.  Olis,  Jr.,  tlifra  contribution! 

Proceeds  of  lair  at  Chauucy-IIall  School 

ftantoul,  Miss  11.  L 

Shepanl,  ji vr !  T.' i\, Providence.' '.'.'. 

Slmpkins,  Mrs.  John.  Jamaica  Plaiu  . 

Tanpan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  seeonl  contribution 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H..  sixth  contribution 

lo  the  memory  of  E.  F.  L 

Townsend,  Miss  Sophia  T.   .. 

V„  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Hyde  Park 

Webster,  Mrs.  John  U 

White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge,  second  coIiVn'b'utioii! 

Wlutncy,  Edward ^ 

Wiggleswortli,  .Miss  Ann,  fifth  ctWflDuifotl! ' ' 

V^  msjow.  Miss  Helen  M 

Woods.  Hemv 

Previously  acknowledged,  #28,700.08,  less  *5 
given  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Sargent  for  current  ex- 
l'e,'scs 28,095  63 

$34,420  11 

iui:nr..vr  SXI'B.VSES. 
Charitable  Society  of  ihe  Cnifariau  Church 

Lancaster ...  .... 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Amelia  J 

Previously  acknowledged 


5  on 
I  no 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

81  18 

25  00 

20  00 

200  00 

25  00 

28  Oil 

100  00 

300  00 

100  00 

5  00 

25  00 

'.   20  00 

500  00 

mo  00 

1  011 

500  00 


Total 

A.\M.'At.  ikcomis  l-yi: 


5  00 
600  00 


Total. 


)jfG35  00 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  peruse  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  in- 
accuracies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  entered  noon  its  second 
year  of  work.  Twenty-three  children  have  been 
admitted,  and  more  will  be  as  fast  as  the  means 
for  their  support  are  supplied.  Five  thousand 
dollars  are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  year,  which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $100,000.  Thirty-four  thousand 
dollars  have  been  received  thus  far  for  I  his  pur- 
pose. Further  donations  to  thi-»,  as  well  as  an- 
nual subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Treasurer  pro  tern., 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


Boston  burning  <£au>ellet. 

SATURDAYS  JUNE  3071888, 

What  Children    Can  So. 

A  children's  fair  was  held  recently  at  Scotch 
Plains,  New  York,  by  which  tliejkindergarten 
for  the  blind  at  Jamacia  Plain  will  gain  $200. 
It  was  gotten  up  by  two  of  the  grandchildren  of 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe— Carrie  aud  Jack  Hall— and 
they  were  assisted  by  three  of  the  grand- 
children of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Hildegarde, 
Gwendolen  and  Beatrix  Hawthore;  as  also  by 
Margery  and  Elinor  Swan,  Daisy  SJiepard,  and 
several  other  little  girls  and  boys.  The  child- 
ren worked  hard  to  make  their  enterprise  a 
success,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  result 
of  their  efforts.  The  fair  was  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  Mrs.  David  T.  Hall. 
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E?ei^ins  Institution 


AND 


*  (MaseacfyMttts  ^cfloof  for  t$t  (gtin*  ', 


Boston,  May  l6th,  1SS8. 
To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution  :  — 

77/i?  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be 
held  at  Treviont  Temple,  on   Thursday,   fune  yth,  at  J  P.  M. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  will  preside  ;  Rev.  Win.  Elliot  Griffs 
will  give  a  brief  address,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke  will  speak  on  the 
kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children. 

You  arc  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  zvith 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple 
zvill  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invi- 
tation is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  26th.  Tickets  arc  ready  for 
delivery,  and  those  20/10  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are 
requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card  indicating  the  number  wished 
for.     It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  forward  them  at  once. 

The  scats  zuill  be  reserved  until  three  o'clock,  punctually, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant 
places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


l/ro^r^mmQ  — 


jDarf  1 


1,  DREflN- FuguB  in  E  minDr, Bach, 

Christopher  A.  Howland. 

2,  flUIlHESS, 

Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis, 

3,  BANE — ClvBrturE,  "Lb  Clisvalisr  Breton/'       •        •        Herman, 

4,  EXERCISE    IN    MENTAL   ARITHMETIC, 

By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

5,  READING-  BY  THE  TDUCH, 

Almira  V.  Bryant  and  Mary  E.  Ramsdell. 


B,    BACH'S  FIRST  PRELUEE— arranged  as  Trio,     .        G-nuned, 

For  Violin,  Alto  Horn,  and  Piano. 

C.  W.  Holmes,  H.  E.  Mozealous,  and  H.  W.  Miles. 


7,     EXERCISE  IN  CEDG-RAPHT  (with  dissected  maps), 
J.  S.  Davis,  W.  A.  Messer,  and  F.  J.  Muldoon. 


1,  GYMNASTICS  and  MILITARY  DRILL, 

2,  CHORUS  for  FEMALE  VOICES— 

"Td  tliBB,  D   Country," J,  Eichbsrg, 

3,  THE  KINDERGARTEN-"  Ths  Hbb  and  its  Work." 

BY  THE    LITTLE  CHILDREN    OF  THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke. 

4,  SONG—"  QuBEn  of  the  Earth," Pinsuti, 

Lemuel  W.  Titus. 

5,  EXERCISE  IN  SCIENCE, 

a.  The  Sponge. 

b.  A  Typical  Plant. 

By  a  Class  of  Girls. 
B,     CHQRUS— "May  Song," Mendelssohn, 


Itnnd  Avery  Co.,  Pre. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  TflE  BLIND. 


THE  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  a  community  never 
appealed  to  in  vain  for   any   good  cause,   to  aid    in    endowing 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Much  has  been  already 
done  in  behalf  of  this  work.  A  site  has  been  procured,  a  building 
erected  and  furnished,  and  all  fully  paid  for,  leaving  no  debt  or 
encumbrance  whatever.  But  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  kin- 
dergarten and  providing  for  the  company  of  little  boys  and  girls 
now  gathered  in  it  are  still  wanting,  and  will  be  wanting  until  an 
endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  interest 
of  which  will  meet  all  ordinary  current  expenses,  is  obtained. 

A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  and  a  glimpse  of  the  brightness 
and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among  these  sightless  children  will  do 
more  than  any  words  of  ours  to  bring  this  enterprise  before  the 
hearts  of  our  people. 

We  ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to  the  en- 
dowment fund.  The  treasurer  pro  tern.,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr.,  No. 
1 78  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge  all  sums,  large 
or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 


Mrs.  ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ. 

Mrs.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  ANDREW. 

Mrs.  THOMAS  MACK. 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  ABPLETON. 

Mrs.  ROBT.  TREAT  PAINE. 

Mrs.  JOHN  ELLIOTT. 

Miss  EDITH  ROTCH. 

Miss  CLARA  T.  ENDICOTT. 

Mrs.  NATHANIEL  THAYER. 

Miss  SARAH  B.  FAY. 

Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTT. 

'i  \\ 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  11,  1888 


LITTLE  BLIND  HKLEN  KELLAR 

Entertained  the  Tru  *tees  of    the    Perkins 
Aftyluin  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


Helen  Kellar,  the  little  blind  wonder,  was 
present  yesterday  at  the  fifty-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
She  is  hero  on  a  visit  from  her  home  in  Ala- 
bama, accompanied  by  her  governess.  Dr. 
Anagnos  considers  her  a  greater  wonder  than 
Laura  Bridgman  was.  For  half  an  hcur  she 
entertained  the  trustees  and  visitors  wiih  a 
display  oi  her  accomplishments, 

1  he  report  oi  the  trustees  presented  yester- 
day showed  that,  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1 
214  inmates  had  been  housed  in  this  institu- 
tion, against  200  last  year,  and  twenty-six 
inmates  were  discharged.  The  intellectual 
department,  together  with  the  gymnasium 
and  the  workshop,  showed  excellent  results. 
In  music  113  pupils  are  under  tuition.  There 
were  no  graduates,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
curriculum,  which  caused  harder  study.  The 
Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  school  is  already 
overcrowded  with  sightless  little  children. 
This  is  the  first  primary  school  for  the  blind 
in  this  country.  Treasurer  Edward  Jackson 
reported  cash  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
$3028  47:  rece.pts.  S163.492  27;  total  expen- 
ditures and  investments,  $126, 185  75.  leaving 
a  balance  of  $37, 306  52.  The  building  No.  10 
Hay  ward  place  has  been  purchased  and  a  part 
of  it  will  he  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  insti- 
tution. During  the  year  the  institution  has 
issued  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  Long- 
fellow's "Hiawatha,"  Irving's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" and  other  works. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Samuel  Eliot:  vice-president, 
John  Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary,  M.  Anagnos ;  trustees,  William  En- 
dicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Dr.  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D. ;  Edward  N. 
Peikms,  Henry  S.  Russell.  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  George  W.  Wales. 

During  the  year  the  board  has  been  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, conspicuous  among  whom  were  James 
Hturgis,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Ezra  H.  Baker, 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bigelow, 
William  Grosvenor,  George  H.  Corliss.  Moses 
Hind.  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Curtis,  John  Pickett, 
Stephen  De  Blois,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell,  Mrs. 
George  Gardner,  John  H.  Stui'gis,  Henry  W. 
Gardner,  Samuel  D.  Warren,  Mrs.  oarah  A. 
Gill  and  John  Pringle. 

After  a  concert  by  the  orchestra  of  the  insti- 
tution an  inspection  of  the  house  was  invited. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  15,  1888 


KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Contribution!!     to     the     Endowment     Fund 
Amount  to  §30,tj!&l  <M. 


Mr.  Edward  Jackson  of  178  Devonshire 
street,  reports  the  following  additional  con- 
tributions to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
and  requests  all  contributors  to  the  fund  to 
peruse  the  following  list  and  to  report  to  him 
or  to  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  any  omissions 
or  inaccuracies.  The  following  contributions 
have  been  received  from  June  21  to  Oct.  1, 

Endowment  Fund— A.  M.  O.,  SI;  Albany 
street  kindergarten,  $5  60;  Miss  Mary  D. 
Balfour,  $10;  E.  J.  Cushing,  $2 ;  F.  S  E  sec- 
ond contribution,  $100;  fair  bv  Bertha' Fer- 
guson and  Edith  Spencer,  §11:  fair  by  the 
Richards'  children,  Gardiner,  Me.,  S8S  43 ;  fair 
held  at  the  Call  mansion  by  Marion  Call  and 
Gertrude  Velasco.  $20;  Mrs.  E.  E.  F.  Field 
Milton,  second  contribution,  85;  Miss  A  E' 
Hilton  s  class  in  Shepard  Memorial  Church' 
Cambridge,  85  11 ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  James,  fourth, 
contribution  8100;  kindergarten  school, 
luverpomt,  R.  I.,  second  contribution.  $3  4<!  • 
kindergarten  school.  East  Braintree,  S2;  kin- 
dergarten school,  Pheuix,  R.  I.,  third  contri- 
bution, 85  60;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Voorhees's  kinder- 
garten, second  contribution,  85 ;  Miss  Sma'Ps 
kinoergarten,  second  contribution,  §125; 
Miss  Wiltzes  kindergarten,  second  con- 
tribution, 81  12;  Misses  Chamberlin  and 
Corey  s  kindergarten,  Camhridgeport,  So; 
Warreuton  Chapel  kindergarten,  second 
contribution.  S3  99;  Henry  C.  Kramer,  825; 
Miss  M.  E.  Marrett's  Sunday  school  class.  Cam- 
bridge, second  contribution.  810;  Miss  Ida  M 
Mason,  fourth  contribution,  SiOOO;  R  T  Par- 
ker second  contribution,  825 ;  John  Parkinson. 
$100;  A.  L.  Pillsbury.  $10;  proceeds  of  fair  by 
Carrie  M.  and  Jack  Hall.  Margery  and  Elinor 
Swan  and  Daisy  Shepard,  Scotch  Plains,  N  J 
8203  02 ;  proceeds  of  fair,  Clarksville.  la., 
through  Grace  F.  Cameron,  811  20;  Sunday 
school  of  inrst  Church,  Boston,  third  contribu- 
tion, Sill  98 ;  Lizzie  Frank  Shuniau,  Shelby- 
yille.  Tenn.,  si  60;  the  Cheerful  Givers.  First 
Congregational  Church,  Eau  Claire,  Wis..  85; 
third  class,  primary  school,  Groton  street 
f,1  55 :  Margaret  H.  Tileston.  Brookline,  So ; 
E  S.  Watson.  \\  eymputh,  $30;  Young  People's 
Club  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  first  parish. 
Dux  bury,  through  Mrs.  Thomas  Alden, 
previously  acknowledged,  $34,42611;  total 
$36,891  04.  . 

Annual  income  for  current  expenses:  M.  S 
Harrington,  Dorchester.  SI;  previously  ac- 
knowledged,  8635;  total,  $636. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOUBKAL. 


3    SATURDAY,  NOTEMJBEK  10, 188S.  

I  Three  little  Misses,  Henrietta  Heinzen,  Josie 
Bryant  and  Cora  Forbes,  held  a  fair  last  Satur- 
day at  31  Center  street,  for  the  benefit  of  The 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  succeeded  in 
realizing  nearly  §100.      <  c 


^ 


63. 


OU  are  invited  to  attend   a  Children's  Fair  to  be  held 


Saturday,      November     3, 

from  2  to  6  P.  M.,  at  31  Centre  Street,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind."  Any  gifts  pre- 
viously sent,  with  price  attached,  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

Admittance:   Adults,  5  cents;    Children,  2  cents. 


31  Centre  Street,  Roxbury,  Oct.  20,   18 


BOSTON  HOME  JOTJRK^V 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8, 1888. 

Tbe  residence  of  Police  Commissioner  Osborne," 
on  Elm  Hill  avenue,  was  the  scene  of  nmcb  pleas- 
ure Monday  afternoon,  tbe  occasion  being  a  fair 
gotten  up  by  his  daughter  Bessie,  a  little  girl  of 
9  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Bessie  had  planned  and  arranged  the 
whole  affair  herself  personally,  sold  all  tbe  tickets 
and  had  tbe  satisfaction  of  netting  $135  as 
the  result  of  her  labors.  She  was  aided  at  the 
fair  by  her  associates  in  school,  Miss  Ethel 
Howard, 'Miss  Alice  Loring,  her  little  sister  Ruth, 
and  her  brother,  Master  Glidden,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Dary.  / 


■■■■■i 


63A. 


iommeneement  Hxereide^ 


^ 


S  II1SII 


Tremont  Temple, 


UfW^cp/,  ^une  7,  d§g8,  af  §  p.  M, 


DOORS  OPEN  AT  2.30  O'CLOCK. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Presiding. 

No  tickets  are  required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple,  to  which 
the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


THE   PIANO  USED   IS   FROM   CHICKERING   Sc  SONS. 


—  jJro^r&mme^ 


Parf  1 


1,  DREilN- Fugue  in  E  minnr, Bach, 

Christopher  A.  Howlano. 

2,  ADDRESS, 

Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis, 

3,  BAND— nverturE,  "La  Chevalier  BrstQn,"       •        .        Herman, 

4,  EXERCISE    IN    MENTAL   ARITHMETIC, 

By  a  Class  of  Boys. 

5,  READING  BY  THE  TOUCH, 

Almira  V.  Bryant  and  Mary  E.  Ramsoell. 


B,     BACH'S  FIRST  FRELUDE-arrangBd  as  Trio,     .        Dounod, 

For  Violin,   Alto  Horn,  ano  Piano. 

C.  W.  Holmes,  H.  E.  Mozealous,  and  H.  W.  Miles. 


7,     EXERCISE  IN  G-EDDRAPHY  (with  dissected  maps), 
J.  S.  Davis,  W.  A.  Messer,  and  F.  J.  Muldoon. 


parf  2. 

1,  GYMNASTICS  and  MILITARY  DRILL, 

2,  CHDRUS  far  FEMALE  OTICES— 
"To  thBB,  0  Country," J,  EichbBrg, 

THE  KINDERGARTEN-"  The  Bee  and  its  Work," 

BY  THE    LITTLE   CHILDREN    OF  THE    KINDERGARTEN. 

Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke. 

«,     SDNG-"  Queen  of  the  Earth," Pinsuti, 

Lemuel  W.  Titus. 

EXERCISE  IN  SCIENCE, 

A.       THE    SPONGE. 

b.     A  Typical  Plant. 


By  a  Class  of  Girls. 


3,     CHDRUS—"  May   Song," Mendelssohn, 


Rnnd  Awry  Co..  Vts. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


THE    Ladies'    Visiting   Committee    appeal   to  a  community   never 
appealed  to  in  vain  for   any   good  cause,   to  aid   in    endowing] 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Much  has  been  already] 
done  in  behalf  of  this  work.  A  site  has  been  procured,  a  building, 
erected  and  furnished,  and  all  fully  paid  for,  leaving  no  debt  or 
encumbrance  whatever.  But  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  kin-j 
dergarten  and  providing  for  the  company  of  little  boys  and  girls] 
now  gathered  in  it  are  still  wanting,  and  will  be  wanting  until  an] 
endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  interest 
of  which  will  meet  all  ordinary  current  expenses,  is  obtained. 

A  visit  to  the  kindergarten  and  a   glimpse   of   the   brightness! 
and  joy  to  be  seen  there  among   these    sightless    children   will   do] 
more  than  any  words  of  ours  to  bring   this   enterprise   before   the 
hearts  of  our  people. 

We  ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to  the  en-j 
dowment  fund.  The  treasurer  pro  tern.,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr.,  No.] 
178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge  all  sums,  large] 
or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 


Mrs.  ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ. 
Miss  ELIZABETH   L.  ANDREW. 
Mrs.  WILLIAM  ALTLETON. 
Mrs.  JOHN  ELLIOTT. 
Miss  CLARA  T.  ENDICOTT. 
Miss  SARAH  B.  FAY. 


Mrs.  JOHN  L.  GARDNER. 
Mrs.  THOMAS  MACK. 
Mrs.  ROBT.  TREAT  PAINE. 
Miss  EDITH  ROTCH. 
Mrs.  NATHANIEL  THAYER. 
Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTT. 


IIBIlll«nnMIMiMI>.i»nl'Bi.';Bii 


\ 


EVENING  TRAISCEIPT 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    33,    1888. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind's  Christmas. 

"Kow  we'll  go  on  with  our  Christinas  pco- 
nrainuie."  was  the  joyous  impromptu  o£  a  pupil 
after  a  brief  interlude  of  class  drill  in  music  at 
tlie  little  entertainment  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  holidays  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  yesterday  afternoon.  Apleasiugprograramo 
of  sinking  and  recitation  it  was,  and  very 
creditably  rendered.  A  number  of  the  friends 
o£  the  'institution  were  present,  including 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
the  indefatigable  superintendent,  Mr.  Anagnos, 
on  wht.in  has  fallen  a  large  portion  of  the  mantle 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  philanthropist.  The 
Christmas  gifts  exhibited  -were  the  handiwork  of 
the  children,  showing  no  small  degree  of  skill  and. 
ratitnee,  and  designed  as  love  tokens  for  their 
friends  at  home.  The  school  building,  a  veritable 
suuny?ide,  is  reached  by  a  long  ride  in  the  Ja- 
maica Plain  horse  cars.  The  exercises  took  place 
in  a  room,  which  should  be  named  the  Julia  Ro- 
mano Hall,  bearing  as  it  does  her  sweet  farewell 
words  as  a  motto,  "Take  good  care  of  the  little 
blind  children!" 

Yes,  by  all  means  "let  us  go  on  with  the  Christ- 
mas programme." 


Suasion   fgj 


MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  21,  18S9 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

There  is  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
onght  to  make  people  contented  with  their  lot, 
however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be,  so  much  as 
the  happiness  which  exists  among  persons  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  most  usef  ul  of  the 
senses  without  which  life  seems  inexpressibly 
dark  and  dreary.  This  reflection  occurred  to 
me  as  I  rang  the  bell  of  a  substantial  brick 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  a  few  days 
ago,  and  with  a  friend  was  admitted  into  an 
airy  hall  where  a  number  of  little  children 
were  playing.  Their  merry  laughter  almost 
cheated  me  out  of  the  belief  that  they  were 
not  enjoying  the  most  prized  possession  of  our 
physical  nature,  that  of  contemplating  the 
scenes  amid  which  their  life  was  passing,  and 
drinking  in  the  pleasure  which  come?  from 
looking'onthe  faces  of  those  near  and  dear  to 
them.  Yet  the  laughing  children  whom  I  saw 
in  this  airy  hall  were  sightless,  their  eyes  held 
no  image  of  the  enjoyments  for  which  they 
seemed  to  have  so  keen  a  relish.  They  were 
inmates  of  one  of  our  noblest  philanthropic 
institutions,  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  I  could  not  but  think  as  I  looked  upon  the 
scene  of  their  varied  activities,  upon  the  facil- 
ities for  education  which  were  offered  them, 
and  the  opening  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  vision  to  the  light  of  truth,  what  lias 
been  the  progress  in  the  treatment  of  such 
unfortunates  since  the  days  when  they  were 
neglected,  if  not  abused,  and  were  obliged  to 
grope  their  way  in  a  world  which  had  no  appre- 
ciation either  of  their  sufferings  or  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  they  could  be  brought 
out  of  their  benighted  condition  into  the  sun- 
light of  intelligence  and  affection. 

# 
*  *■ 

As  I  went  through  the  various  rooms  in  the 
Kiudergarten  for  the  Blind  I  was  impressed  by 
the  adaptation  of  its  methods  to  the  heeds  of 
the  pupils.  This  institution,  as  is  welrkuown, 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  South  Boston,  where  pupils  are  edu- 
cated for  tbe.work  of  life,  and  it  is  the  need  of 
such  preparatory  training  that  makes  this 
children's  establishment  of  such  value,  and 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  benevolence  of  per- 
son! familiar  with  its  wants.  Without  such  a 
school  as  this,  much  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  blind  would  be 
wasted,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
they  are  most  susceptible  to  educational  influ- 
ences, and  the  advantage  of  distinct  institu- 
tions where  children  and  youth  can  have  the 
training  adapted  to  their  respective  needs 
has  long  been  apparent,  One  is  surprised  to 
observe  the  ingenuity  exhibited  by  those 
blind  children  in  fashioning  various  objects 
in  clay,  and  from  the  simple  pudgy  ball  to 
the  muff,  which  was  pointed  out  to  a  friend  of 
I  mine  as  having  been  done  by  a  child  in  its 
first  year  of  practice,  to  the  hatchet  and  ear 


rain  remaTKaDiy  wen  iormea.  which 
were  the  result  of  the  second  year's  work, 
there  was  evidence  of  powers  wisely  dip 
and  persistently  improved.  Then  the  various 
geometrical  and  other  figures  formed  by 
means  of  wires  and  pins  showed  the  apti- 
tude of  the  blind  children  in  this  depart- 
ment. These  object  lessons,  it  they  may  be  so 
called,  seemed  to  be  the  true  key  to  scientific 
attainment,  and,  as  one  of  the  teachers  re-  j 
marked,  help  the  kindergarten  system  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  .all  science. 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  schoolrooms  is  a 
tastefully-framed  motto,  "Take  Care  of  These 
Little  Ones."  A  pathetic  interest  is  given  to 
this  motto  from  the  fact  that  it  embodies  the 
last  words  of  that  noble  woman  who  was  such 
a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  the  late  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  and  in  her  memory  it  has  been 
placed  here.  I  noticed  among  the  little  girls  a 
colored  one,  who  seemed  to  have  the  charac- 
teristic buoyancy  of  spirits  of  her  race,  and  it 
occurred  to  my  friend  to  ask  whether  the 
other  children  had  ever  said  anything  to  indi- 
cate a  knowledge  that  she  was  of  a  different 
color  from  themselves.  This,  of  course,  most 
of  the  blind  children  could  notitell  from  obser-  . 
vat  ion.  but  there  are  one  or  twT>  who  see  a  lit- 
tle, enough  to  distinguish  the  ebon  hue.  and 
my  friend  was  told  that  no  remark  had  been 
mede  in  the  hearing  of  the  teachers  to  suggest 
such  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  said 
of  this  nature  was  by  the  colored  girl  herself, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  was  heard  to  call  one  of 
the  other  children  "a  little  nigger."  Among 
the  pupils  is  a  son  of  a  professor  iu  one  of  our 
Massachusetts  colleges,  who  was  quite  com- 
municative. He  showed  my  friend  a  photo- 
graph of  his  rural  home  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  his  father.  As  he  looked  wistfully  at  my 
friend  with  his  beautiful  brown  eyes  it  was 
difficult  to  realize  that  he  was  blind.  On  leav- 
ing, the  child  asked  my  friend  to  give  liim  his 
right  hand,  which  he  shook  cordially  and  said: 
"When  yon  come  again  I  shall  know  you  by 
vour  voice." 

.*, 
Naturally,  the  most  interesting  child  in  the 
kindergarten  is  Edith  Thomas,  the  little  girl 
who  is  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  aud  dumb. 
Though  not  such  a  marvel  of  precocity  as 
Helen  Keller,  the  Alabama  child  who  has  ex- 
cited so  mucli  attention,  sue  is  intelligent  and 
attractive,  and  her  interest  in  what  goes  on 
about  her  is  encouraging  for  her  future  prog- 
ress. Very  interesting  are  her  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  throw  light  en  some 

!  vexed  questions  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
manifestations  of  these  ideas  lead  her  to  pat 
or  slap  herself  when  she  is  conscious  of  hav- 
ing acted  in  obedience  or.  disobedience  to  her 
sense  of  duty.  She  is  curious  to  know  what  per- 
sons to  whom  she   is   introduced  wear,  and 

,  ornaments  are  readily  recognized  by  her  sense 
of  touch.  She  took  pleasure  in  feeling  of  my 
friend's  watch  chain  and  the  seal  attached  to 
it,  and  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and,  with  the 
quick  language  of  signs,  accurately  described 
them.  Edith  has  the  especial  privilege  of  oc- 
cupying a  room  by  herself,  each  of  the  other 
children  having  a  room-mate.  I  enjoyed  hear- 
ing the  pupils  sing  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  a  blind  young  woman  from  the  South 
Boston  institution,  who  accompanied  them  on 
the  piano,  the  boys  and  girls  being  in  separate 
classes.  The  interest  which  they  took  in  this 
exercise  was  apparent  from  their  earnest  man- 
ner, and  the  whole  effect  was  extremely  pa- 
thetic Some  of  the  children  have  excellent 
voices.  I  noticed  one  boy  as  we  passed  through 
the  hall  amusing  himself  with  a  harmonicon. 
on  which  he  is  a  skilled  performer.  Another 
was  practising  on  the  piano.  Among  the 
Christmas  gifts  for  the  boys  was  a  sec  of 
carpenters'  tools,  which  they  are  just  learning 
how  to  use,  and  the  girls  bad  no  end  of  dolls 
and  other  objects  of  interest  to  juvenile  fem- 
ininity, which  afford  them  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  me  to  learn 
that  they  had  the  same  appreciation  of  "frills 
and  furbelows"  which  children  who  can  see 
manifest  in  the  attire  of  their  mechanics'  pets, 
the  sense  of  ictich  being  as  effective  in  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  eyesight  would  ordinarily 
he. 

«*» 
There  are  fifteen  boys  and  thirteen  girls  now 
in  the  kindergarten   and  there  is  need    for 
another  building  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing number    of    applicants.      The    spacious 
grounds  of  the  institution,  which  command  a 
beautiful  view  of  woods  and  hills,  afford  facil- 
ities which  should  not  be  neglected  for  greatly 
enlarging    tlie    work    of    the   kinder^ 
Children  come  here  at  5  years  of  age  aud  re- 
main till  10,  no   one   being  admitted  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  South   Boston  . 
The  kindergarten  needs  an  endowment  fund 


ch  is  an  • 

a  liberal  re- 
sponse   to  the  appeal  ob]c  charity 

at  a  II  ^ms  • 
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V 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  25,  1888 


KINDERGARTKNJTOR   THE  BLIND. 

Li.t  of  Sulwcribe.-.  to  the  Fuua-Wort    of 

the  Inmitution  l,a»t  Year. 

The   following  additional   contributions  to 
he  Kindergarten  for  the  B.inu   have  been  re 

ifisfl-     A    Pm  ^f   0ct1' "88.  to  Jan.  17. 
X8SJ.    A.  B.,  second  contribution.   850:    Mim 
Lucy  Ann   Adams.    S20;  a   friend. 
Helen   C.  Bradlee.   fourth   contribute 
000 ;  cash,   $2;  cash   from   L.    H..    lo  Jn^-' 
•Joseph    H.   Center,    fifth    contribution. 

JS-.^-S  C1Tles'  foui'th  contribut'ion.' 
4-o  Christmas  Leaflet"  from  Miss  Samp- 
son's little  folks,  sixth  contribution  S5  j> 
Samuel  iUiot.  fourth  contribution.  WOO;  faU 
by  Miss  M -C.Goodwin.  714  Centre 
fair  at  31  Centre  street,  Eoxbury,  bv  Henrietta 
Heinzen.  Elsie  Ruhl.  Miriam  Tower.  Joste 
thrift i,C F  I  5;  from  a 'fi 

dergarten  at  West   Newton.  $2?  M       C    V'~ 
Lainsou,    second     contributi  Littlfl 

Helpers,  Newton  Centre    tlirnmrl, 'it    , 

fdaf«&viite       sal 

expenses  S29.648  10;  total,  $687*49  CO  * 

Annua   subscriptions  for  curren;    , 

Miss  E.G.  Elder.  $3;  George  W    wllei    tlffh 

Contribution,    S100;    Miss   Mary    V. 

third  contribution,  $10;  total.  5113    ulel,ead- 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  resper-  [ 
eftlu^  ^fo  read  the  above  list  and  to  re 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  dire 
Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  an"  omisVio 
inaccuracies  which  they  may  find 
^dergarten  has been  jn.o/eration'since  : 
n.;7?»V'.M>     im~u;re?  children  bav. 

present  more  applicants  than  can  now 

thirds,  of  this  sum  has  been: 
tor  this  purpose.    Further  donations  to  th'V'^' 
well  as  annual  subscription.  a-eVposr  e°  raes'tV 
solicited  and  will  be  grateful*  S^W 
"\-     ,      „     Edwaed  Jackson  Trensi  >",... 
No.  lie  Franklin  street.  Boston 
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HERB  IN  BOSTON. 


There  is  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  whii 
ought  to  make  people  contented  with  their  loti 
however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be,  so  much  as 
the  happiness  which  exists  among  persons  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
senses  without  which  life  seems  inexpressibly 
dark  and  dreary.  This  reflection  occurred  to 
me  as  I  rang  the  bell  of  a  substantial  brick 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  a  few  days 
ago,  and  with  a  friend  was  admitted  into  an 
airy  hall  where  a  number  of  little  children 
were  playing.  Their  merry  laughter  almost 
cheated  me  out  of  the  belief  that  they  were 
not  enjoying  the  most  prized  possession  of  our 
physical  nature,  that  of  contemplating  the 
scenes  amid  which  their  life  was  passing,  and 
drinking  in  the  pleasure  which  comes  from 
looking  on  the  faces  of  those  near  and  dear  to 
them.  Yet  the  laughing  children  whom  I  saw 
in  this  airy  hall  were  sightless,  their  eyes  held 
no  image  of  the  enjoyments  for  which  they 
seemed  to  have  so  keen  a  relish.  They  were 
inmates  of  one  of  our  noblest  philanthropic 
institutions,  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  I  could  not  but  think  as  I  looked  upon  the 
scene  of  their  varied  activities,  upon  the  facil- 
ities for  education  which  were  offered  them, 
and  the  opening  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  vision  to  the  light  of  truth,  what  has 
been  the  progress  in  the  treatment  of  such 
unfortunates  since  the  days  when  they  were 
neglected,  if  not  abused,  and  were  obliged  to 
grope  theirway  ina  world  whiehhad  no  appre- 
ciation either  of  their  sufferings  or  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  they  could  bo  brought  j 
out  of  their  benighted  condition  into  the  sun-  I 
light  of  intelligence  and  affection. 
# 

As  I  went  through  the  various  rooms  in  the. 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  I  was  impressed  by 
the  adaptation  of  its  methods  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  This  institution,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  South  Boston,  where  pupils  are  edu- 
cated for  the  work  of  life,  and  it  is  the  need  of 
such  preparatory  training  that  makes  this 
children's  establishment  of  such  value,  and 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  benevolence  of  per- 
sons familiar  with  its  wants.  Without  such  a 
school  as  this,  much  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  blind  would  be 
wasted,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period,  of  life  when 
they  are  most  susceptible  to  educational  influ- 
ences, and  the  advantage  of  distinct  institu- 
tions where  children  and  youth  can  have  the 
training  adapted  to  their  respective  needs 
has  long  been  apparent.  One  is  surprised  to 
observe  the  ingenuity  exhibited  by  those 
blind  children  in  fashioning  various  objects 
in  clay,  and  from  the  simple  pudgy  ball  to 
the  muff,  which  was  pointed  out  to  a  friend  of 
mine  as  having  been  done  by  a  child  m  its 
first  year  of  practice,  to  the  hatchet  and  ear 
of  corn,  both  remarkably  well  formed,  which 
were  the  result  of  the  second  year's  work, 
there  was  evidence  of  powers  wisely  directed 
and  persistently  improved.  Then  the  various 
geometrical  and  other  figures  formed  by 
means  of  wires  and  pins  showed  the  apti- 
tude of  the  blind  children  in  this  depart- 
ment. These  object  lessons,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  seemed  to  be  the  true  key  to  scientific 
attainment,  and,  as  one  of  the  teachers  re- 
marked, help  the  kindergarten  system  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  all  science. 

it   iL 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  i  the  schoolrooms  is  a 
tastefully-framed  motto,  "Take  Care  of  These 
Little  Ones."  A  pathetic  interest  is  given  to 
this  motto  from  the  fact  that  it  embodies  the 
last  words  of  that  noble  woman  who  was  such 
a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  the  late  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  and  in  her  memory  it  has  been 
placed  here.  I  noticed  among  the  little  girls  a 
colored  one,  who  seemed  to  have  the  charac- 
teristic buoyancy  of  spirits  of  her  race,  and  it 
occurred  to  my  friend  to  ask  whether  the 
other  children  had  ever  said  anything  to  indi- 
cate a  knowledge  that  she  was  of  a  different 
color  from  themselves.  This,  of  course,  most 
of  the  blind  children  could  not  tell  from  obser- 
vation, but  there  are  one  or  two  who  see  a  lit- 
tle, enough  to  distinguish  the  ebon  hue,  and 
my  friend  was  told  that  no  remark  had  been 
made  in  the  hearing  of  the  teachers  to  suggest 
such  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  said 
of  this  nature  was  by  the  colored  girl  herself, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  was  heard  to  call  one  of 
the  other  children  "a  little  nigger."  Among 
the  pupils  is  a  son  of  a  professor  in  one  of  our 
Massachusetts  colleges,  who  was  quite  com- 


municative. He  showed  rny  friend  a  photo- 
graph of  his  rural  home  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  his  father.  As  he  looked  wistfully  at  my 
friend  with  his  beautiful  brown  eyes  it  was 
difficult  to  realize  that  he  was  blind.  On  leav- 
ing, the  child  asked  my  friend  to  give  him  his 
right  hand,  which  he  shook  cordially  and  said : 
"When  you  come  again  I  shall  know  you  by 
your  voice." 

*** 

Naturally,  the  most  interesting  child  in  the 
kindergarten  is  Edith  Thomas,  the  little  girl 
who  is  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb. 
Though  not  such  a  marvel  of  precocity  as 
Helen  Keller,  the  Alabama  child  who  has  ex- 
cited so  much  attention,  she  is  intelligent  and 
attractive,  and  her  interest  in  what  goes  on 
about  her  is  encouraging  for  her  future  prog- 
ress. Very  interesting  are  her  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  throw  light  en  some 
vexed  questions  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the 
manifestations  of  these  ideas  lead  her  to  pat 
or  slap  herself  when  she  is  conscious  of  hav- 
iug  acted  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to  her 
sense  of  duty.  She  is  curious  to  know  what  per- 
sons to  whom  she  is  introduced  wear,  and 
ornaments  are  readily  recognized  by  her  sense 
of  touch.  She  took  pleasure  in  feeling  of  my 
friend's  watch  chain  and  the  seal  attached  to 
it,  and  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and,  with  the 
quick  language  of  signs,  accurately  described 
them.  Edith  has  the  especial  privilege  of  oc- 
cupying a  room  by  herself,  each  of  the  other 
children  having  a  room-mate.  I  enjoyed  hear- 
ing the  pupils  sing  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  a  blind  young  woman  from  the  South 
Boston  institution,  who  accompanied  them  on 
the  piano,  the  boys  and  girls  being  in  separate 
classes.  The  interest  which  they  took  in  this 
exercise  was  apparent  from  their  earnest  man- 
ner, and  the  whole  effect  was  extremely  pa- 
thetic. Some  of  the  children  have  excellent 
voices.  I  noticed  one  boy  as  we  passed  through 
the  hall  amusing  himself  with  a  harmonicon, 
on  which  he  is  a  skilled  performer.  Another 
was  practising  on  the  piano.  Among  the 
Christmas  gifts  for  the  boys  was  a  set  of 
carpenters'  tools,  which  they  are  just  learning 
how  to  use,  and  the  girls  bad  no  end  of  dolls 
and  other  objects  of  interest  to  juvenile  fem- 
ininity, which  afford  them  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  me  to  learn 
that  they  had  the  same  appreciation  of  "frills 
and  furbelows"  which  children  who  can  see 
manifest  in  the  attire  of  their  mechanical  pets, 
the  sense  of  touch  being  as  effective  in  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  eyesight  would  ordinarily 
be. 

**» 

There  are  fifteen  boys  and  thirteen  girls  now 
in  the  kindergarten  and  there  is  ueeu  for 
another  building  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing number  of  applicants.  The  spacious 
grounds  of  the  institution,  which  command  a 
beautiful  view  of  woods  and  hills,  afford  facil- 
ities which  should  not  be  neglected  for  greatly 
enlarging  the  work  of  the  kindergarten. 
Children  come  here  at  5  years  of  age  and  re- 
main till  10,  no  one  being  admitted  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  till  9. 
The  kindergarten  needs  an  endowment  fund 
of  $100,000  to  support  this  building  and 
another  of  the  same  size,  which  is  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  liberal  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  for  this  noble  charity 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
who  is  efficiently  aided  by  Miss  Isabel  Greeley 
and  her  assistants,  has  so  admirably  fulfilled 
the  designs  of  its  projectors.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten,  which  is  on 
Hie  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Jamaica 
Plain,  close  to  the  horse  railroad,  will  do  more 
than  any  description  of  its  advantages  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  proposed  fund.  I  think 
the  faces  of  these  little  sightless  children  ap- 
peal with  an  eloquence  beyond  words  to  the 
sympathies  of  persons  who  realize  how  much 
happiness  is  added  to  their  lives  and  how 
much  benefit  accrues  to  society  by  the  work  of 
this  noble  institution. 

Tayeenee. 


1  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  which  ex- 
hibits gratifying  evidence  of  the  continued 
progress  of  this  noble  institution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  trustees 
there  were  214  blind  persons  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  at  the  close  of  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30.  1SS8,  against  200  the  previous 
year,  and  180  a  year  before  that.  Of  the  214, 
16S  belonged  to  the  main  institution  at  South 
Boston,  27  to  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  19  to  the  workshop  for  adults. 
These  figures  represent  the  numbers 
left  after  26  pupils  bad  been  dis- 
charged. The  increased  number  of  appli- 
cants has  mads  it  difficult  to  suppiy 
dormitory  room  for  all,  and  this  has  been 
especially  the  case  at  the  kindergarten,  neces- 
sitating the  transfer  of  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  to  South  Boston.  A  gratifying 
fact  mentioned  by. the  trustees  is  that  the  edu- 
cation in  all  departments  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution has  been  more  than  kept  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
progressive  character  of .  this  education  is 
emphasized.  Teachers  are  allowed  scope  for 
their  individuality  of  method  and  of  influence, 
subject  to  the  dominant  control  of  the  system 
as  a  whole,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  work  is  highly 
commendable. 
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The  directors'  report  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  following  that  of  the 
trustees,  to  which  I  referred  the  other 
day,  bears  witness  to  the  devotion  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  his  duties.  His  review  of  the 
work  of  the  institution  in  physical  education, 
in  literary  and  musical  culture,  and  in  manual 
training,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
The  fact  which  he  mentions  of  the  admission 
of  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  school,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Perry  of  the  class  of  1887,  to  Amherst 
College  without  a  single  condition  is  credit- 
able to  the  instruction  he  received  there,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  efforts  in  applying  himself 
to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  private  tutor.  Laura  Bridgman's 
semi-centennial  comes  in  for  notice,  and  the 
case  of  little  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
and  deaf  and  dumb  '  girl  of  Alabama, 
is  described  at  length,  a  number  of  her  let- 
ters being  given,  which  show  her  remarkable 
intellectual  growth. 

*  m 

Mr.  Anagnos  states  that  in  teaching  her 
the  use  of  language  he  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  any  particular  theory  or 
system,  but  has  observed  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  her  mind  and  has  tried  to  follow 
the  suggestions  tnus  given  to  him.  Thus  far 
her  attention  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  language,  in  which  her  progress 
has  been  most  gratifying.  In  geography, 
which  she  began  to  study  during  the  past 
year,  she-has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  maps 
and  boundaries,  and  at  a  single  lesson  learned 
the  names  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
their  correct  spelling.  She  has  acquired 
the  crochet  stitch  in  addition  to  her  little 
knowledge  of  sewing  and  knitting.  Her 
tendency  to  abbreviate  words  and  sentences 
in  conversation  is  referred  to  as  probably  a 
transition  tendency,  and  her  judgment  of 
distances  and  of  the  relation  of  places  to  each 
other  is  Said  to  be  less  accurate  than  that  of 
blind  persons  in  general.'  "I  have  often 
known  her,"  Mr.  Anagnos  says,  "to  make  the 
circuit  of  a  room  several  times  in  searching 
for  some  article  that  she  had  only  a  moment 
before  laid  upon  a  table  or  chair."  The  care 
taken  by  Mr.  Anagnos  to  cultivate  her  love  of 
beauty  and  an  observant  and  self-denying 
interest  in -others  reflects  credit  on  his  judg- 
ment and  sympathetic  feeling. 

Taveenek, 


KITOEBGABTEN  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

Trie  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 

from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1888,  to  Jan.  17,  1889  :  — 

A.,  B.,  second  contribution 

Adams,  Miss  Lucy  Aim 

Bradlee,  Mia's'  Helen  cl.'f  ouxth' contribution . 

Casb 

Cash  from  L.  H • :•::■•;. 

Center,  Joseph  II.,  flftli  contribution 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  0.,  fourth  contribution.. 
"Christmas  Leaflet"  from  Miss  Sampson  s 

little  folks,  sixth  contribution 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  fourth  contribution. . . . . . . 

Fair  by  Miss  M.  C.  Goodwin,  Hi  Centre 

Street 

Fair  at  31  Centre  Street,  Koxbury,  by  Henri- 

etta  Heinzen,  Elsie  Kulil.  Miriam  Tower, 

Josie  Bryant,  and  Cora  Forbes 

From  a  friend,  through  Mrs.  H........ 

Goodman,  Richard,  second  contribution 

Hall  Mrs.  Josephine  S„  third  contribution. . 
Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  fourth  contribution  .... .. 

Kindergarten  at  West  Newton,  Miss  Sweet- 

Lamson,  Miss  ri'  W.'.'second  contribution.. . . 

Little  Helpers,  Newton  Centre,  through  Mrs. 
Gammon •■ L'iVZi"" 

Montgomery,  William,  seventh  contribution. 

Nichols,  W.'L,  Littleton 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  Bessie  Osborne  and  com- 
panions  

Swan,  Miss  E.  B 

T.,  H.  L 

Two  friends ■  ■  ■  ■  ••  •  •••  •  •  ••  •■  ■•  ■  ■.■  ■  • 

Balance  of  endowment  fund  after  deductmg 

the  amount  for  current  expenses 29,648.10 

Total 868,449.60 

ANNUAL  SUBSOKIPTIONS  FOK  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


#50.00 

lill.00 

6.00 

38,000.00 

2.00 

.60 

25.00 

25.00 

5.00 
100.00 

45.00 


105.00 
70.00 
10.00 
25.00 
50.00 

2.00 
50.00 

10.00 
25.00 
10.00 

135.00 

5.00 

25.00 

2.00 


S3.00 

100.00 

10.00 


Elder,  Miss  E.  C •  .  •  ■  •  • 

Wales,  George  W.,  filth  contribution.. 

Wliitehead,  Miss  Mary,  third  contribution . . 

Total #113.00 

All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully 
requested  to  read  the  above  list,  and  to  report 
either  to  the  undersigned  or  to  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccu- 
racies which  they  may  find  in  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  in  operation  since 
May  2,  1887.  Thirty-three  children  have  been 
admitted,  of  whom  three  have  been  transferred 

to  the  Perkins  Institution.  There  are  at  present 
more  applicants  than  can  now  be  accommodated 
in  the  boys'  department.  Five  thousand  dollars 
are  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year, 
which  should  be  provided  for  by  a  permanent 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  above  list,  about  two-thirds  of 
this  sum  has  been  received  thus  far  for  this  pur- 
pose. Further  donations  to  this,  as  well  as 
annual  subscriptions,  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
,  No.  146  Franklin  St.,  Boston.' 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16, 1889. 


General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  gave  a  very 
interesting  lecture  in  Fauntleroy  Hall,  Tuesday 
evening,  before  the  Elm  Hill  Association. 

The  entertainments  which  are  promised  by  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  at  11  a.m. 
and  at  3  p.m  ,  on  Friday,  Feb.  22,  are  to  be  given 
to  aid  in  completing  the  endowment  fund  for  the 
Kindergarten.  A  marked  interest  is  shown  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  program,  which  will 
probably  surpass  any  that  has  preceded  it,  and 
those  who  attend  will  feel  well  repaid  for  their 
visit.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms 
of  the  Institution,  37  Avon  street.  Tbose  who 
are  interested  in  Laura  Bridgman  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her,  in  company  with  little 
Edith  Thomas. 


noi  .lute  like  all  the  children  that  you  see 
every  clay ;  that  they  have  any  physical  lacK? 
You  hadn't  thought  of  it,  had  you?  And  vet 
all  these  children  are  blind;  every  one  of 
them,  for  It  is  the  gymnasium  of  the  Blind 
Kindergarten  in  whieli  all  this  is  goii  g  on, 
and  these  little  ones  have  been  sent  troru 
Homes  all  over  the  state  to  take  their  first  les- 
sons m  independence,  and  to  be  put  into  the 
royal  road  to  knovvlei  g- and  self-care.  Do 
you  look  for  sadness  tu.i  eir  faces?  Then  you 
look  in  vain ;  that  is  why  the  reflection  of  the 
hanpy  heart  and  contented  mind ;  contented 
because  Its  faculties  are  employed,  and  be- 
cause every  uay  the  birr,  beautiful  world  is 
opening  out  to  them  new  beauties,  whose  ex- 
istence they  bad  never  dreamed  of  before. 
Looking  back  over  the  years  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Anagnos  made  his  first  passionate 
plea  for  this  school,  remembering  all  the 
Dathos  of  his  argument,  all  the  expressive  be- 
lief in  its  possibilities,  it  seems  like  a  miracle 
that  the  accomplishment  should  have  come  so 
quickly.  Then  there  was  not  a  penny  raised 
toward  the  object.  It  had  never  been  thought 
of  but  bv  its  daring  projector,  and  the  idea 
came  to  the  public  like 

"A  Swift  Sudden  Surprise." 
But  the  earnestness  of  Mr.  Anagnos  was  con- 
tagious, and  something  of  his  enthusiasm 
communicated  itself  to  those  who  heard  him. 
At  any  event,  the  work  was  begun,  and  today 
it  stands,  not  completed,  for  that  will  not  be 
until  there  is  room  and  money  enough  to  take 
all  the  children  who  shall  a  poly  for  admis- 
sion, hut  so  far  toward  completion  that  it 
gives  constant  proof  of  its  own  efficacy,  which 
is  the  chief  argument  toward  its  full  comple- 
tion and  continued  usetulness. 


KINDERGARTEN   FOR    BLIND. 

Among  the  Happy  Children  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 


An  Accomplished  Work- Tlie  Weeds 
That  Still  Remain  Unfulfilled— 
What  the  Kindergarten  Training 
Does  for  the  Blind  Children— Social 
Economy  and  Benevolence. 
Round  and  round,  in  a  ring,  a  group  of  chil- 
dren go.  singing  gaylylas  they  wheel  about.un- 
til  at  the  end  of  the  rhyme  they  stop,  and  the 
curly  headed  little  fellow  in  the  middle  begs 
to  play  "the  doves."  So,  out  of  the  circle 
two  are  chosen,  the  white  missives  hung 
about  their  necks  with  blue  ribbons,  for  these 
are  carrier  doves,  so  please  you,  good  friends 
of  the  Herald,  and  with  a  gay  burst  of  song 
they  are  sped  away  on  their  flight.  Round 
the  big  hall  they  go,  waving  their  tiny  lingers 
for  wings,  and  by  and  by  back  they  come, 
with  unerring  instinct,  and  sing  their  message 
to  the  ears  of  the  waiting  circle.  Then  two 
more  speed  off,  and  the  song  and  tho 
message  are  repeated,  until  it  Is  time  to  try 
some  other  game.  This  time  it  is  to  be 
the  "scissors  grinder,"  and  for  fear  of 
waking  up  the  sick  boy  down  stairs,  who,  by 
way  of  diversion,  Has  been  tumbling  over  the 
Bteam  crusher,  and  has  been  put  to  bed  to  re- 
cover from  sundry  bruises,  tho  bell  is  to  be 
rung  very  softly.  "And  if  I  may  ring  it, 
Mrs.  Davidson,"  pleaded  the  tiniest  of  all  the 
boys,  who  had  not  as  yet  outgrown  his  petti- 
coats. "I  shall  only  make  the  softest  noise." 
So  off  they  go  again,  In  the  hurrying  cho:us  of 
"Here  we  are,  the  same  old  friend, 
■With  knives  to  grind  and  scissors  to  mend." 
And  tho  bell  does  ring  softly;  but  how  the 
make-believe  wheels  do  go  round,  and  with 
what  an  air 

This  Army  of  Grinders 
triumphantly  display  their  Imaginary  work. 
Oh!  it  is  such  a  jolly,  merry,  happy  set  of 
little  fellows  soing  through  with  their  kinder- 
garten games.  They  have  just  had  a  lesson  in 
"gifts,"  in  the  schoolroom,  and  now  comes 
the  playtime  in  the  gymnasium.  Mow  they 
donliy.  Isn't  it  fun?  And  do  you  who  are 
lot'  -.tg  on  see  anything  amiss  in  it.  Is  there 
an  t  ling  to  suggest  that  these  children  are 


ai.  present  nitre  are  40  children 
at  the  school,  about  evenly  divined 
inlo  girls  and  boys,  and  there  is  a 
long  list  of  walling  children  who  are 
watching  fr.r  a  vacancy  to  enable  them 
to  enter.  I;  makes  .Mr.  Anagnos  perfectly 
miserable  to  feel  n  at  there  Is  oi 
be  left  out.  and  all  i  i  that  he  taxes 

ig  the  work   go  on  Is  marred,  because 
all  cannot  be  done  that  needs   be. 
labor  has  not  ceased,  and  th-  work  for  the 
jarten  still  goes  on.    v. 
experience,  he  was  wl 
"plan    large"    in    ihe    beginning,   so   when 
land     was     bought,     it    was     not 
eunuch  lor  one  building,  with 

and  playgrounds,  but  lie  bought  six 
,  acres,  so  that,  as  tune  went  on  and  the 
llnances  increased,  other  biiildines  might  be 
put  no  and  the  school  enlarged  tofts  lull 
needs.  When  this  first  house  was  built,  with 
Its  accommodation  for  40  pupils,  n  seemed  as 
though  the  present  need  was  fined.  But  it 
bas  proven  the  merest  beginning.  Tiny  hands 
innumerable  came  knocking  tor  admittance, 
only  to  be  lold  that  they  uiii- 
volces  pleaded  tor  admission,  oulyito  bi 
by  the  reply  that  there  Is  "no  mom."  "Ah:'' 
sighs  the  great-hearted  director,  'now  itdoes 
erieve  me  to  be  obliged  to  say  that." 

But 

'What  Can  He  not 
The  room  for  40  cannot  in  any  way  be 
stretched  to  do  for  a  larger  number.  So  all 
that  Is  to  be  done  Is  to  work  the  harder,  until, 
perhaps,  some  heart  is  touched,  and  some- 
body who  can  do  it  as  well  as  not  is  moved  to 
build  another  house.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  perfect  delight  to  see  the  work 
that  Is  being  done.  Vou  were  watching  the 
boys  just  now  at  their  games.  Turn  a  bll,  and 
look  out  of  this  window  that  gives  you  such  a 
lovely  view  over  the  hills  across  to  Jamaica 
pond.  You  hear  the  babble  of  fresh,  girlish 
laughter.  Your  eves  follow  the  sound,  and 
wbat  do  you  see?  Tnere  are  a  dozen  girls  or 
more,  wrapped  up  in  hoods  and  cloaks  and 
mufflers  and  mittens,  in  a  way  to  defy  Jack 
Frost,  and  set  him  fairly  wild  because 
he  cannot  reach  fingers  and  toes  to  pinch 
them.  He  does  get  at  the  cheeks,  though. 
but  only  to  make  them  more  rosy  with  his 
rude  caresses.  All  this  army  ot  "girls  have 
sleds,  and  they  are  coasting  down  the  slope 
from  the  barn  to  the  house,  having  the  best 
tune  in  the  world,  for  this  has  been  ihe  only 
good  coasting  lime  of  the  year  so  far.  and 
they  are  just  making  the  best  and  tne  most  of 
it.  "Bui,  surely."  says  some  one,  doubtfully. 
"those  girls  don't  belong  here ;  they  are  not 
blind." 

But  they  are,  every  one  of  them,  totally 
blind.  Still  there  is  not  even  a  suegestion 
of  helplessness  as  they  steer  their  sleds 
down  the  coast,  never  running  into  each 
other,  and  rush  pell-mell  up  the  liill  again  to 
see  who  shall  be  first  at  the  start.  It  is  won- 
derful to  watch  them,  and  you  look  with  sur- 
mise to  see  how  well  they  manage.  Tbey 
aou't  need  assistance;  they  would  resent  It 
were  it  offered  them.  But  the  biz  bei: 
the  sletis  are  put  aside,  the  girls  hang  uo 
their  clothing  in  the  dressing  room,  each  on 
her  own  nail,  the  boys  fie  quleilv  down  the 
two  long  flights  of  stairs  from  the  gymnasi- 
um, and  iuto  the  schoolroms  all  of  them  go, 
for  play  is  over  and  lessons  are  to  begin. 
Miss  Johnson  stands  at  the  door  of  the 
schoolroom  for  the  girls,  watchinir  them  file 
in  and  take  their  places  at  the  tables,  and 
Mrs.  Davidson 

Marshals  the  Boys 
to  their  seats.  In  the  nail  stands  Miss  Gree- 
ley, the  matron,  the  mother,  the  universal 
caretaker,  seeing  that  everything  is  all  right; 
that  there  are  no  cold  hands  or  wet  leet  or 
torn  gowns  or  aprons,  tor  she  is  responsible 
for  their  material  welfare;  and  no  careful 
mother  was  ever  more  watchful  or  judicious 
in  the  care  ot  her  own  little  brood  than  is 
Miss  Greeley  in  the  care  of  the  little  ones  en- 
trusted to  her  willing  hands.  And  how  they 
love  her.  Passing  her  by  in  tlie  ha 
will  catch  hold  of  her  skirts,  put  their  arms 
about  her  and  give  her  a  quick  little  hue,  to 
which  she  responds  with  a  pat  or  a  kiss,  and 
always  the  word  of  affection,  which  the  quick 
ears  listen  to  catch. 

The  schoolrooms  are  sunshiny  and  bright, 
and  are  fitted  up  so  prettily  that  the  teachers 
sav  it  is  a  delight  to  leach  in  them.  All  day 
long  the  stiu  streams  in  the  deep,  wide  win- 
Wows,  peeping  in  the  very  first  thine  in  the 
morning  and  lingering  until  the  last  n 
night,  as  if  it  was  loth  to  go.  Upon  the 
hang  pretty  pictures,  and  all  about  is  the 
work  of  the  children,  placed  in  cases  so  that 
people  may  see  for  themselves  what  the  little 
ones  really  do.  And  to  begin  with,  it  is  all 
honestly  tne  children's:  they  do  the  work  from 
beginning  to  end  themselves.  It  is  slow  worK 
at  first,  and  it  requires  infinite  patit 
the  part  of  tbe  teachers ;  but  nowhere 
two  he  found  so  exactly  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  the  institution  and  to  the  training 
o:  these  children  than  the  two  that  are  there. 
Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Davidson.  The  former 
has  been  at  the  kindergarten  since  its  open- 
ing, but  this  is  Mrs.  Davidson's  first  year. 
She  came  from 

The  Tiieston  School 


in  Wilmington,  S.  C.,the  school  thaf 
Mary  Hemenway  built  and  endowed,  where 
sue  nad  been  at  the  head  of  the  kindergarten 
department  for  three  years,  ever  since  her 
graduation  in  fact.  Mrs.  Davidson  is  of  mixed 
English  and  Scotch  descent,  and  is  the  sister- 
in-law  of  the  late  Prof.  Davidson  of  the.  Edin- 
burgh University,  the  man,  by  the  way,  who 
worked  so  hard  and  so  successfully  to  open 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine  to  women. 
Jt  was  while  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Buston 
that  Mrs  Davidson  became  interested  in  the 
Frcebel  system,  and  determined  to  devote  her 
life  to  it.  She  graduated  unaer  Mrs.  Voorhees 
in  Cambridge,  and  went  at  once  to  North 
Carolina,  where  she  remained  until  Mr. 
Anagnos  induced  her  to  come  to  Jamaica 
Plain.  Miss  Johnson  is  also  an  enthusiastic 
kindergartener,  a  graduate  of  Miss  Garland's 
school,  and  her  work  has  been  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. It  was  a  happy  "find''  for  the 
school  when  Mr.  Anagnos  secured  his  two 
teachers.  They  have  both  taken  up  the  work 
in  a  spirit  of  true  devotion,  and  the  results 
are  very  happy.  They  have  perfect  discip- 
line, and  at  the  same  time  possess  the  love  of 
the  children  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
i     At  first  the  teaching  is  slow  work.     Very 

'.ittle  has  been  done  for  the  children  in  their 
.w  homes,  except  to  amuse  them  and  to 
guard  them,  and  In  many  cases  the  little  ones 
are  almo&t  helpless.  They  can  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  and,  as  for  having  any  idea  of 
study,  they  haven't  the  least  conception  of  it. 
Naturally,  they  are  at  first  restless  under  the 
restraint,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  any  task ;  but  gradually  they 
learn  self-reliance,  they  become  interested  in 
what  they  are  doing,  and  the  very  Idea  that 
they  can  accomplish  something  tangible,  that 
they  can  learn  like  other  children,  spurs  them 
up  to  fresh  endeavor.  In  nothing  does  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten  show  itself 

So  Markedly 
as  in  the  work  with  the  blind  children.  It 
opens  knowledge  out  to  them  as  it  does  hot 
even  to  those  who  see.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  way  the  two  classes  of  children  take 
hold  of  it.  It  seems  a  so  much  more  serious 
matter  to  the  child  deprived  of  its  sight  than 
it  does  to  the  seeing  child. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  quickly  these 
children  will  take  up  every  side  of  a  lesson. 
Form,  numbers,  combinations,  all,  they  group 
with  a  readiness  that  seems  almost  like  In- 
tuition. The  invention  of  forms  that,  some  of 
them  show  while  working  with  their  cubes  or 
their  wires  is  really  remarkable.  Just  now 
they  have  been  preparing  some  work  to  go  to 
Paris  to  the  exposition,  and  it  makes  a  snow- 
ing that  any  institution  might  well  be  proud 
of.  It  includes  sewing,  weaving,  paper  fold- 
ing, mechanical  forms  in  the  wires  and  ihe 
blocks,  and  modelling  In  clay.  The  exiiibit  is 
surprisingly  large,  and  could  not  be  better 
had  It  been  the  work  of  advanced  kindergar- 
teners who  had  the  full  use  of  their  faculties. 
Naturally  the  children  are  very  proud 
of  this  exhibition  of  their  work,  but  they  will 
listen  no  more  eagerly  for  the  news  of  its  "re- 
ception at  Paris  than  they  did  for  the  words 
of  approval  M.  Anagnos  si  odd  give  it 
when  he  saw  it  first.  For  he  was  not  allowed 
to  see  it  until  it  was  entirely  completed,  when 
he  bad  a  nice  ''surprise  party"  allJo  himself; 
for,  even  with  all  his  belief  in  the  school  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  pupils,  he  had  leallv  no 
Idea  of  the  work  that  could  be  done.  Some 
of  the  clay  modelling  was  really  remarkable. 
There  was  a  rose  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  much  older  person  than  the  8-year-old 
boy  who  modelled  It.  There  was  a  potato,  a 
flatironou  its  holder,  a  calla  lily,  a  cup  and 
saucer,  a  vase  and  many  another  familiar  ob- 
ject that  bad  been  modelled 

With  Great  Precision. 
At  Christmas  time  the  teacher  suggested  to 
the  children  that  they  should  make  things  as 
gifts  for  their  friends  at  home.and  many  were 
the  nice  little  contrivances  that  they  made. 
Their  sewing  cards  served  as  covers  to  blotters, 
to  shaving  paper  holders,  and  to  needlebooks. 
They  made  pretty  photograph  trames  from 
Ihelr  paper  folding  designs,  and  their  weav- 
ing mats  served  as  real  mats,  with  a  border 
oi  fancifully  cut  tissue  papers.  The  made 
card  calenders  and  catch-alls,  and  a  hap- 
pier, prouder  set  oi  children  was  never 
seen  than  these  were  when  the  home  boxes 
were  packed  with  these  evidences  of  their 
affection,  made  by  their  own  willing  hands. 
Of  course,  all  this  gave  added  work  to  the 
teachers,  for  this  holiday  work  must  not  oe 
done  at  the  expense  of  school  work,  and  it 
meant  time  outside  of  school  hours,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it.  But  when  did  these  devoted 
teachers  ever  shrink  from  any  task  which 
brought  happiness  to  the  little  .ones  under 
their  care?  So  they  entered  into  the  worm  as 
heartily  as  the  children  themselves,  and  if 
the  holidays  found  them  tired,  it  was.  as  one 

|  of  them  said,  "such  satisfactory  fatigue." 
Valuable  as  all  the  training  of  the  school  is 

j  there  Is  one  thing  which  s»ems  of  more  vital 
Importance  than  all  the  rest.  The  children 
are  taught  to  be  happy,  and  are  never  allowed 
to  consider  that  they  are  set  apart  from  tn# 


riest  of  the  world  by  reason  ot  a  special  mist 
fortune.  They  are  not  allowed  to  nourish  that 
mischievous  emotion  of  self-pity.  Thev  are 
in  every  way  taught  and  treated  as  though 
they  were  In  the  full  possession  of  their  facul- 
ties. Thev  are  so  auick  and  so  ready  that 
the  teachers  say  they  often  forget  thai  they 
are  blind,  and  they  always  talk  to  them  as 
though  they  were  not. 

"Do  you  see?"  is  often  asked,  and  the 
answer  comes  back 

<Tust  as  Keadily, 
"Yes,  I  see."  And  they  do,  mentally,  at 
least.  No  one  is  allowed  to  pity  them  or  to 
speak  of  their  misfortune.  It  is  treated  as 
though  it  was  not.  and  the  children  are  corre- 
spondingly grateful.  Childhood  is  naturally 
sunshiny  and  Might,  and  these  little  ones  are 
as  truly  children  as  any  you  will  see  any- 
where. They  are  fond  of  their  jokes,  and  will 
play  pranks  on  each  other  mute  in  the  fashion 
of  all  children.  The  development  they  get, 
physically  as  well  as  mentally,  is  beyond  all 
telling.  One  has  only  to  see  a  ebila  when  it 
comes,  helpless  and  sad,  then  to  see  it  again, 
after  a  few  weeks  at  the  school,  bright,  play- 
iul  in  movement,  independent,  and  as  jolly  as 
a  grig.  It  is  a  wonderful  work  that  is  done 
for  them,  and  seeine  the  accomplishment, 
thpre  is  small  wonder  that  those  who 
know  it  best  long  so  ardently  for  the 
extension  of  the  >vork.  Taken  as  a  work  of 
philanthropy,  it  is  well  worth  theooingjbut 
setting  philanthropy  and  benevolence  on  one 
side,  and  viewing  it  in  the  most  cold-blooded 
fashion,  it  is  a  splendid  work  from  an  econom- 
ical standpoint.  It  educates  and  makes  self- 
supporting  a  class  of  people  that  would 
otherwise  be  helpless  and  dependent.  Is  it 
not  better  to  educate  than  to  care  for  helpless 
poor?  No  student  of  political  or  social  econ- 
omy but  would  give  an  affirmative  re- 
ply to  a  question  like  this.  And  so  this 
school,  expensive  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  is, 
after  all,  an  economy.  It  trains  the  youthful 
faculties  and  makes  the  future  of  education 
plainer  for  all  the  pupils.  Look  a  minute  at 
what  is  being  done  by  some  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  school,  of  which  this  is  a  pre- 
paratory.    Two  are  in  the 

Framiiiulmin  Normal  School 
studying  to  be  teachers.  One  is  in  college, 
several  are  teaching  music,  several  earn  a 
good  living  at  piano  tuning,  others  at  some 
simple  mechanical  labor.  Now,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  training  they  have  had  at  the 
school,  these  would  all  have  been  dependent 
upon  friends,  had  they  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  those  able  to  care  for  them;  others 
upon  charity.  As  it  is,  they  are  self-support- 
ing, self-respecting,  independent  men  and 
women. 

This  kindergarten  work  means  something 
more  than  the  immediate  training  of  the 
pupils.  It  means  a  fuller  development  of  all 
the  faculties,  a  better  preparation  for  work 
that  is  to  follow,  a  fuller  and  brighter  future 
than  any  of  the  blind  people  have  yet  seen. 
It  means  enlightenment  for  soul  and  spirit; 
it  means  life  to  its  deepest  and  best  and  full- 
est extent.  It  is  an  emancipation.  There 
has  been  no  greater  work  undertaken  in  this 
generation,  and  there  have  been  no  more  de- 
voted works.  Dr.  Howe  made  but  the  begin- 
ning, although  his  work  stands  before  the 
world  like  a  revelation.  What  he  began 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  hands 
into  which  It  was  placed  by  the  dying 
hands  of  the  founder  of  the  work;  car- 
ried on  to  fuller  completeness,  although 
the  work  is  not  yet  done.  Do  you  care  to 
know  Mr.  Anagnos'  ideal?  It  is  this.  A 
grouo  of  buildings  in  Jamaica  Plain,  sur- 
rounding the  present  kindergarten,  where 
shall  be,  beside  the  kindergarten,  itself  en- 
larged in  its  opportunities,  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  while  in  South  Boston  shall 
be  the  high  school  and  college,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  older  pupils,  and  giving  them  op- 
portunities for  Instruction  such  as  it  is  now 
impossible  to  give.  Will  this  ideal  be  at- 
taiued?  Look  back  half  a  dozen  years,  and 
see  what  has  come  since  the  first  words  of 
appeal  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Anagnos  that 
June  day  in  Tremont  Temple.  Did  the  pres- 
ent attainment  seem  possible  then?  What 
may  not  another  half-dozen  years  do?  What 
will  they  not  do,  when  there  is  such  amiud 
to  plan,  such  a  heart  to  propel,  such  a  voice 
to  speak.  ;and  such  friends  to  appeal  to? 
Wait  and  see;  but  in  the  waiting,  work. 


In  aid  of  the  Kindergarten.  Two  en- 
tertainments will  be  given  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  on 
Friday  Feb.  22,  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten in  .Jamaica  Plain.  Little  Edith 
Thomas  will  be  present  with  Laura  Bndg- 
man.  and  the  pupils  are  greatly  interested 
in  preparing  a  new  and  pleasing  programme 
for  the  occasion.  The  entertainments  will 
ha  given  at  11  o'clock  and  at  3  o'clock.  Ad- 
mission fifty  cents.  Tickets  printed  in 
raised  letters  can  be  obtained  at  the  sales- 
rooms of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street, 
Boston.  Street  cars  connect  with  the  East- 
ern Depot  in  Boston,  and  run  direct  to  the 
lustitutiou.  These  entertainments  are  full 
of  interest,  and  every  patron  feels  that  he 
has  received  a  full  equivalent  for  his  invest- 
ment of  time  and  money. 
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FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 
Annual    Entertainments    at     the    PerUlns 
Institution— Laura  iSridemau    and  Edith 
Thomas. 

The  annual  entertaiments  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  for  blind   children  took   place 
yesterday  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston.    As  early  as  10  o'clock 
visitors  began  to  come,  and  by  11  the  school 
hall  was  thronged,  floor  and  gallery.  As  usual, 
music  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  entertain, 
ment,  but  what  especially  characterized  the  dis- 
play this  year  was  a  geographical  play  recited 
in  dialogue  by  about  twenty  small  boys.    This 
was  Miss  Jane  Andrews's  play  on  the  United 
States.    Each  boy  had  learned  his  part  from  a 
copv  embossed  by  hand  by  some  of  the  better 
writers  in  Braille,  and  it  was  astonishing  to 
see   how   well    the    lads    entered    into   the 
spirit     of     the     thing,    and     how     sensibly 
and  how  naturally  each  speech   was  made. 
To  one  entering  the  room  while  the  play  was 
going  on,  it  might  not  have  occurred  at  first 
that    the   speakers   were   blind— and   indeed 
these  boys  were  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  visitors.      Blind   people   have 
some   compensations.      Another   new  feature 
this  year  was  a  recitation  by  one  of  the  young 
men,  Elwyn  Fowler  by  name.      The  piece  was 
Webster's   "South   Carolina   and    Massachu- 
setts," as  given  in  the  "Speakers."  .Now  it  is 
nothing  surprising  that  a  blind  person  should 
commit  a  piece,  but  that  in  one  day  he  should 
acquire  style  and  something  of   finish  of  de- 
livery, with  appropriate  and  graceful  gestures, 
is'indeed  something  quite  noteworthy. 

The   athletic   performances    in   the   school 
gymnasium  were  excellently  carried   out  yes- 
terday by  both  boys    and  girls,     ihe  gun  drill 
by  the  former  was  especially  noticeable,    cut 
the  climax  of  interest  seemed  to  be   reached 
when   the   many  visitors   crowded,  about  the 
tables  that  fenced  in  Laura  Bridgman   in  one 
room   and   little   Edith   Thomas  in  another. 
Laura  Bridgman,  who.  is   now. 69  yeais   oia, 
still  maintains  a  lively  interest  in  ah  occasions 
such   as  that  of  yesterday.    She  was  •selliue. 
copies   of   "Stray   Thoughts,     a  handful    of 
poems   prefaced  by  a  poem     An  Appeal    for 
help  for  the  kindergarten    at  Jamaica  -Plain. 
She  was  also  selling  copies  of  her  Photograph, 
and  at  nearly  every  sale  would  clap  her  bauds 
and   laugh  loudly  in   her   own  peculiar  way. 
MYssfciSgmauis  well,  is  lively   and   always 
ready  to  joke;  and  she  retains  a  memory,  that 
still   fresh   aud   strong     The  other  person, 
like  Laura  Bridgman,  Edith  Thomas,  only  10 
years   old,  patiently  wrote   with  pencil,    mod- 
elled in  clay,  drew  with  wires  on  cushions  and 
made  paper  foldings  (such   as  salt-cellais)    loi 
her  many  admirers.    The  little  peopie  espe- 
cially stayed  fascinated  by  Edith  Thomas. 


67d. 


THE  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  in  absolute  need  of 
funds  both  for  carrying  on  its  work  and  for  extending 
its  benefits  to  a  larger  number  of  little  sightless  children, 
and  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  the  public 
in  its  behalf.  The  following  words,  spoken  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  at  a  reception,  recently  held  at  the  kindergarten,  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution  and 
of  the  urgency  of  its  wants,  and  their  perusal  by  all  benevo- 
lent persons  is  most  earnestly  requested :  — 


"  The  kindergarten  is  established,  but  not  yet  securely.  It 
needs  what  all  kindred  works  need — an  assured  support  —  and 
this  can  only  come  with  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund. 
The  amount   of   a   fund   barely  sufficient  to   provide  an  income   for 


annual  expenses  has  been  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  less  than 
this  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  adequate  provision  for  our  work. 
We  have  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  endowment  subscribed ;  the 
other  three-fourths  are  yet  to  be  given.  That  they  will  be  given 
we  cannot  doubt.  This  generous  community  —  never  more  gener- 
ous than  in  its  care  of  the  blind  —  will  not  only  pour  out  of  its 
abundance,  but  will  give  its  mites,  as  it  has  done,  to  sustain 
this  cause.  It  will  not  consent  that  its  little  blind  children  shall 
be  in  any  danger  of  losing  the  home  in  which  they  are  now 
gathered,  or  the  instruction  from  which  they  are  now  reaping  all 
the  advantages  —  the  almost  unexpected  advantages  —  witnessed 
within  these  walls.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  whatever  name  we 
give  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  on  whom  we  confident^' 
depend,  will  not  forsake  the  charitable  enterprise  for  which  we 
are  sure  we  cannot  plead  in  vain.  The  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, in  calling  us  hither  this  afternoon  and  arranging  the  wel- 
come which  has  made  every  one  feel  at  home,  gives  us  a  chance 
—  a  fortunate  chance — to  be  aware  of  the  really  helpful  friends 
of  these  children  and  their  teachers.  Oh !  that  the  chance  be 
not  thrown  away  by  any  one  of  us,  but  that  every  visitor  of 
today  may  go  away  with  the  resolution  not  only  of  helping  this 
work,  but  of  inducing  others  to  help  it,  and  so  to  feel,  so  to  tell 
the  scenes  here  witnessed  that  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
may  be  multiplied  and  its  resources  increased  a  hundred-fold !  It 
stands  with  one  look  towards  its  children,  serene  and  confident; 
the  other  look  is  confident,  also,  but  with  a  shade  of  suspense  as 
it  turns  to  the  people  around  it  and  waits  for  the  $75,000  with- 
out which  it  cannot  continue  its  ministry.     Shall  it  wait  long  ? " 


These  words  tell  the  story  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  further  comments  on  our  part.  We 
ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to  the  en- 
dowment fund.  The  treasurer  pro  tern.,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr., 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge 
all  sums,  large  or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay, 


Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 
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But  the  programme  sriven  to  the  public  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergaritri  of  the  Perkins' 
Institute  for  the  Blind  had  a  strong  flavor  of 
patriotism  about  it  that  was  peculiarly  appro- 
ptiate  to  the  day.  A  flas?  fioatad  from  the 
tower  of  ihe  great  Institute  bnik  ing,  and  when 
one  had  passed  up  the  stem  through  the  vesti- 
bule, where  stands  the  large  geographical  globe, 
into  the  small  chapel,  well  lighted 
by  windows  on  either  side,  ona 
saw  that  the  score  and  10  of  little  blind  fellows 
who  sat  before  ihe  audiouce  oa  raised  seats  be> 
neath  the  pipe  organ  had  in  their  button-hole9 
crisp  toy  I'ags.  Later  one  made  out  that  each 
boy  represented  a  State  of  the  Union  and 
that  these  States  were  all  vieing  each  with  the 
other  to  prove  their  natural,  commercial  and 
historical  superiority.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
with  what  eagerness  and  delight  the  poor  lit  la 
fellows  took  part  in  this  interesting  game,  and 
what  ,iust  pride  was  shown  by  each  in  the 
prompt  and  unhesitating  recital  of  his  part. 
But  the  stirringly  patriotic  feature  oF  the  enter- 
tainment was  the'  playing  by  the  institute  band 
of  a  medley  of  national  airs. 

After  the  visitors  had  been  entertained  in  tha 
gymnasium  for  nearly  an  hoar,  they  passed 
into  the  girl's  building,  where  in  the  cheerful, 
airy  rooms,  with  their  de3ks,  their  raised  map? 
upon  the  walls  and  their  wide  windows  filled 
with  growing  plants,  were  found  the  two 
wonders  of  the-  institution,  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  very  Laura  Bridgman  whom  some  40  years 
ago  Diclcens  introduced  ta  the  world,  and  the 
Laura  Bridgman  of  our  time,  lU-year-old  Edith 
Thomas. 

When  the  visitors  were  gathered  abont  tha 
circular  desk,  within  which  sat  little  Ediih  and 
her  young  lady  instructor,  the  former  bU3y 
with  the  constructing  with  steel  rings  and  pins 
of  a  sort  of  symbolical  representation,  as  the 
teacher  explained,  of  a  four-wheeled  cart,  there 
occurred  a  rather  significant  incident.  A  lady 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  insrructor  a  silver  coin 
as  a  gift  to  Edith-  The  young  lady  placed  it 
upon  the  cushioned  board  upon  which  the  child 
was  busied  with  the  rings  and  pins,  and  all 
watched  with  curiosity  tor  the  little  blind  ffirl, 
in  feeling  with  her  nimble  fingers  for  the  objects 
she  needed  for  the  making  of  her  "cart,"  to 
discover  its  presence,  which  she  quickly  did, 
turning  with  a  dumb  inquiry  to  tha  teacher.  A 
few  rapid  movements  of  the  lady's  fingers  upon 
the  little  one's  own,  and  a  response  vice  versa. 
"She  says,  'Thank  the  lady,' "  said  the 
teacher,  laughing.  A  wonderfully  quictc  com- 
prehension indeed  lor  a  young  creature  to  dis- 
play who  has  only  the  sense  of  touch  to  in- 
form her  of  what  goes  on ;  but  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  thing  is  that  the  child  should  have 
taKen  for  granted  that  the  one  who  Bhows  a 
kindness  is  necessarily  a  lady  1 

Ah,  well— as  Mr.  Anagnos  yesterday  said, 
the  cage  that  sepirates  the  world  today  from 
freedom  is  after  all  only  the  cage  of  selfishness, 
than  the  breaking  of  w«ich  we  can  do  nothiag 
better  for  our  children.  To  this  end,  It  were 
better,  as  Mr.  Anagaos  advises,  that  the  fortu- 
nate  youth  bo  not  too  jealously  guaided  from 
contact  with  'he  unfortunate.  Better  they  be 
saddened  for  the  moment  by  a  bit  of  snch  ex- 
perience, than  grow  up  to  be  what  they  will 
become  if  the  opposite  course  is  pursued,  that 
character  altogether  too  commou  already  who 
thinks  the  world  made  for  himself— and  a  very 
poor  worid  at  that. 


Boston  <£uemng  QTraucllcc. 

WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY  27,  1889. 
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A    CITY'S    M«5E1». 


Mrs.  Diaz  is  given  to  formulating  a 
very  vital  truth  to  society,  that  if  there 
are  some  who  need  to  receive  there  are 
equally  others  who  need  to  give;  and 
that  in  the  growing  development  of 
higher  individual  character,  and  the 
finer  civilization  which  is  its  result,  this 
latter  need  should  receive  equal  empha- 
sis with  the  former.  Such  a  need  ex- 
ists in  Boston  today,  and  it  would  go 
hard,  indeed,  if  a  city  whose  record  is 
so  noble  in  all  matters  of  philanthropy 
should  fail  of  giving  it  due  attention— 
the  need  of  further  accommodations  in 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Anagnos,  whose  entire  life  is  so  nobly 
devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  the 
suffering,  says  that  the  demand  for  in- 
struction has  wholly  exceeded  the  oppor- 
tunities that  can  now  be  offered;  funds 
are  needed  for  carrying  on  the  present 
work,  and  a  new  building  is  imperatively 
needed.  The  children  are  retained  in 
the  kindergarten  up  to  the  age  of  nine 
years,  but  Mr.  Anagaos  would,  were  it 
possible,  have  them  kept  even  longer, 
rather  than  be  sent  at  that  time  to  the 
Perkins  Institute.  They  really  need,  in 
most  cases,  up  to  twelve,  the  fostering 
nurture  that  only  the  kindergarten  can 
supply.  To  offer  to  any  individual,  or 
any  community,  the  means  of  doing 
good,  is  to  offer  a  privilege,  not  to  urge 
a  penalty.  The  true  philosophy  ot  living- 
was  declared  in  the  words  of  Christ,— 
when  he  spoke  of  his  life  as  one  that 
came,— "not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,"  and  it  is  the  one  true  prin- 
ciple of  ethics.  The  aid  for  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  is  seriously  needed, 
and  the  response  cannot  but  be  swift  and 
generous  from  generous  and  philan- 
thropic Boston. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR  THE   BLIND. 

All  Bat   S2S.OOO  of    the  \codeil    Endotr- 
Rieut  I'und  I£ui  Reen  Subscribed. 


The  kindergarten  lias  now  S74.710 10  tow- 
ards the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Will 
not  the  public  aid  us  in  making  ut>  the  remain- 
ing $05,289  i)0.  thus  enabling  us  to  carry  on 
this  work  with  a  sense  of  security  that  our  in- 
come will  cover  our  expenses?  All  contribu- 
tions, large  or  small,  will  bo  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer, 
So.  146  Franklin  street,  or  P.O.- Box  2035, 
Boston. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz,  .-Mrs.  T.  Mack.  Miss  E.  L. 
Andrew.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine.  Mrs.  William  Ap- 
pleton.  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  C.  T.  Endicott, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott.  .Miss  8.  B.  Fuy.  Mrs.  J. 
Malcolm  Forbes,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  ladies' 
visiting  committee. 

The  following  additional  contributions  have 
been  received  from  dae  of  Jan.  17  to  Feb.  27. 
1889:    A  friend  of   the  little  blind   children, 
additional.    S300:     Mrs.    William   Appleton, 
seventh  contribution.  S1000;  Mrs.  Freeman  J. 
Bumstead,  Cambridge,    second   contribution, 
$50;  L.  W.  D.  and  M.  MC  D.,  fifth  contribution. 
$50;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  V.  Field.  Milion.  third 
contribution.  So;   Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 
Miss  C-  P.  Foster,  Cambridge.   $10:    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  C.   Foster,    SluOO;   Mrs.   E.    A. 
Gammell,   Providence,    SlOO:    girls   of   Miss 
Marshall's  class  in  Everett  school,  32  60;  Mrs. 
Horace.  Gray,  third   contribution.    S26; 
S.  E.   Guild,  fourth   contribution.   S25: 
Zenas  C.  Howland,  second  contribution. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  sixth  contrib 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Joy,  $25:  "k.."$5;  M.- 
Day Kimball,  third  contribution,  SlOO;  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Lodge,   third   contributiou.   $100 :    the  ■ 
Misses  Minot,  second  contribution.  $25 :  Gren- 
villeH.  Norcross,  $260;  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
fifth   contribution.    $250:  proceeds  of   enter- 
tainments,  Feb.  22,  by  pupils  of  Perkius  In- 
stitution. $167  65;  Miss  Flora  E.  Rogers,  New 
York,  $100;   Henry  M.  Rogers,  third  contribu- 
tion. $20:  Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch.  sixth  contribution, 
$1000;    Miss   Marian    Russell,    $100;  sale  of 
Miss  S.   M.   Fay's  poems.   $25  25:  Mr.  K.    W. 
Sears,    third   contribution.   $25;   Mrs.   B.  W. 
Laggard,     second     contribution.    •-_ 
Mary    A.   Tappan,  third    contribution. 
Mrs.  Thayer,  second  contribution.  $1000;  -Mrs. 
J.  H.  Thorndike.  seventh  contribution,  $100; 
S.  R.  U.,  SiO:  W..  second  contribution.? 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Ware,  fourth  contribution.  $100;  C, 
J.    \\\,  Cambridge,  third    contribution,    ! 
previously  acknowledged,  $68,449  60;    total, 
$74.71010. 

Annual  subscriptions  for  current  expenses: 
Mrs.  Richard  Baker.  Jr..  $50:  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Coolidge,  Jr..  SIO:  Miss  S.  M.  Fav.  $10:  Joseph 
B.  Glover.  $100:  Miss  Lucy  Lowell.  $10:  W. 
G.  Saltonstall.  $25 ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndike.  $10; 
MissR.  P.  Wainwhght,  S5:  MissM.  A.  Wales. 
S25;  previously  acklownedged,  $113;  total. 
$35S. 

lu  the  last  published  acknowledgment  aeon-  j 
tribution  of  $10  given  as  from  "W.  I.  Nichols, 
Littleton,"  should  have  been  credited  t 
"Sunday  school  of  the  First  Congregational 
Unitarian  Society.  Littleton. " 
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.-SATURDAY  EVENING,   MARCH  2,  1889. 

H  there  is  any  soul  that  has  become  skeptical 
in  regard  to  the  humanity  of  mankind,  or  that 
has  been  led  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  old 
saintly  virtues  of  patience  and  perseverance  in 
unselfish  devotion  to  misery,  let  him  revive  his 
lost  faith  by  a  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  Highlands  of  Boston.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  charm  of  earnestness  and 
hopefulness  whioh  characterizes  this  delightful 
homo  for  the  little  "  dark  children,"  as  the  Irish 
poetically  call  these  stricken  young  creatures. 
The  atmosphere  of  joyousness  and  freshness 
which  seems  to  rob  their  infirmity  of  half  its 
grievousness  is  so  pronounced  that  one  feels 
rather  gladness  than  pity  in  contemplating 
them.  Little  waifs  picked  up  in  the  dens  of  the 
cruel  city,  petted  darlings  from  loving  homes  - 
here  they  are  alike;  surrounded  by  every  art 
which  knowledge  can  teach  love,  to  lead  them 
out  of  their  isolation  into  the  fulness  of  com- 
panionship with  life.  The  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  blindness  fixes  the  little  child  is 
pitifully  narrow,  and  age,  instead  of  loosening, 
seems  to  tighten  its  bondage.  Taken  here 
before  the  dawn  of  reason  or  habit  of  reflection 
has  forced  the  bitter  understanding  of  loss  upon 
them,  they  enter  into  the  plays  and  movements 
of  ordinary  children  with  an  abandon  whioh 
makes  one  forget  that  they  labor  under  any 
hindrance,  f'rom  the  bright  little  kindergarten 
games  and  songs  they  flutter  out  with  an  ease 
and  grace  whioh  seems  miraculous  until  one 
notes  the  constant  watchfulness,  the  loving, 
olose  sympathy  whioh  has  taught  them  fearless- 
ness. By  the  time  years  have  brought  caution, 
habit  will  have  formed  nature  beyond  iear  of 
change,  Later  training  of  the  blind  has  always 
been  hampered  by  the  physical  repugnance  to 
movement  and  a  certain  spiritual  or  mental 
timidity  which  goes  with  it.  This  blessed  help- 
fulness in  the  very  beginning  must  show  its 
effect  through  all  afteryears  in  a  rich  harvest  of 
endeavor  and  accomplishment. 

Brightness  seems  the  adjeotive  for  the  home- 
brightness,  and  for  the  blind  j  The  sun  streams 
into  the  pretty  rooms  through  windows  turned 
to  catch  its  first  &nd  last  rays !  the  nappy  little 
faces  bend  over  their  modeling,  or  weaving,  or 
cutting  |  the  sturdy  little  feet  tramp  about 
through,  halls  anjl  coxriipg,  wltja .$&  goed,  it<% 
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est  noise  of  healthy  children,  not  the  pathetic 
silence  of  infirmity.  Shrieks  of  laughter  and  a 
confusion  of  joyous  voices  mark  the  play -hour ; 
there  is  a  bandying  aboup-oi  childish  question 
and  answer,  and  sweet  innocent  babble;  the 
eyes  and  lips  of  the  teachers  are  no  less 
busy  and  merry  than  those  of  the  babies; 
there  are  no  minor  chords  to  dim  those  sensitive 
spirits.  Martha,  the  little  colored  pet  of  the 
house,  lifted  bodily  from  the  slums  of  sin  and 
suffering  by  the  arms  of  the  Master,  rushes  for- 
ward with  a  cry  of  joy  at  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
pushes  the  crowding  white  children  away  with 
lofty  scorn.  "I'se  his  baby,  I  tell  you;  Fse  his 
baby.  He  owns  me."  And  she  covera  his  face 
and  hands  with  kisses,  half  frenzied  with  de- 
light. Another  fools  the  Astrakan  muff  of  one 
of  the  visitors,  and  calls  a  companion  with  much 
laughter  and  giggling,  "  What  is  it  like,  dear?  " 
asks  the  lady.  "  Like— like— Martha's  hair," 
shout  the  little  witches  in  an  explosion  of  gayety. 
We  asked  whether  her  companions  had  ever 
noted  the  difference  in  Martha's  color,  knowing 
what  delicate  shades  of  distinction  their  sense  of 
touch  can  suggest.  "  Never,"  answers  Mr.  Anag- 
nos ;  "the  only  reference  ever  made  to  it  was 
once  when  the  child  herself  was  heard 
calling  one  of  her  small  white  play- 
mates "a  little  nigger."  Happy  unconscious- 
ness, and  thrice  happy  people  who  have  known 
how  to  preserve  it.  A  face  even  brighter  with 
Smiles  than  usual  attracts  our  attention.  Itis 
littlo  Edith  Thomas;  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  be- 
ing led  into  the  joy  and  light  of  existence  by  the 
I'iiil  I. -i.  Huii:  touches  her  hair  so  Ibvfcgly^ 
in  the  world,  and  yet  not  of  it;  enjoying  with  the 
absolute  unreserve  of  innocence  these  new, 
I  strange,  happy  tilings  with  whioh  she  is  becom- 
ing acquainted;  overflowing  with  childish  glee, 
and  as  care-free  as  the  widest-eyed  darling  by 
our  o-vvn  hearthside— what  a  rapture  of  love  will 
lie  hers  by  and  by  for  the  care  which  lifted  her 
0\  into  this  new  birth.  We  must  spend  a  longer 
Way  together  and  have  a  longer  talk  soon  about 
\io  flowers  in  this  magic  garden.  M.  E.  B. 

Vlarch,  18S9,  Boston. 
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MONDAY,    MARCH    11.    18&9. 


The  will  of  the  late  Mary  Eveleth  of  $*- 
lem  contains  bequests  of  $500  each  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  and  $500  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children.  There  are  other 
bequests  contingent  upon  the  decease  of 
nieces,  comprising  $1000  to  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church  at  Salem,  $500  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Abused 
Children,  $500  for  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  and  $1000  for 
ihe  kindergarten  department ;  to  pay   $60  a 

,  year  to  Jennie  Walker,  formerly  of  Salem, 
now  in  West  Virginia.  The  remainder  and 
residue  of  the  estate  is  to  be  given  to  the 
New  Church  Theological  School  provided  it 
remains  in  Massachusetts.  Otherwise  it 
goes  to  the  New  Church  Union.    There  is  a 

'  codicil  giving  an  additional  bequest  of  $3000 

j  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  and  $1500  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  at  Salem  contingent  upon  the  deaths 

I    of  nieces. 
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MARCH    12. 

AN    APPEAL    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


What   tiro    Perkins    Institution    Has 
Done  jmcl  Its  Present  Needs. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe: 

It  is  not  often  that  a  yearly  report  is  of  i 
such  pure  poetic  interest  as  this  fifty-seventh 
annual  just  issued  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos.  Poetic,  indeed,  it  is,  not  only  in  the 
flowers  of  quotation  and  the  opening  buds 
of  warm  feeling,  strewn  by  its  writer  over 
the  paths  of  prosaic  and  painful  fact;  itis 
also  deeply  and  inwardly  poelic  in  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  looks  like  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  interesting  characters  to  repre- 
sent the  future  history  of  the  institution. 

December,  18S7,  brought  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Laura  Bridgruan's  advent  to 
tins  home  of  the  blind.  The  same  year 
brought  within  W~  walls  two  little  girls, 
whose  names  are  fast  becoming  household 
words  among  us.  These  are  Helen  Keller 
and  Edith  Thomas.  At  present  they  are 
not  much  more  than  8  years  of  age.  In 
their  infancy  botli  children  were  attacked 
by  disease  and  robbed  o£  sight  and  hearing. 
In  both  instances  the  loss  of  hearing 
brought  with  it  the  loss  of  speech.  For  it 
is  a  law  of  life  that  "from  those  who  have 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
they  have."  The  three  doors,  or  rather  the 
two  doors  and  the  two  windows,  with  which 
every  one  is  furnished,  were  thus  barred  up 
forever.  The  two  children  were  banished 
to  a  Siberia  of  total  darkness  and  perpetual 
silence. 

Their  journey  back  to  th'e  borders  of  the 
land  of  light  is  one  of  the  most  affecting 
circumstances,  indeed  the  great  centre  of 
interest  in  the  whole  report..  The  desperate 
and  unceasing  fight,  especially  of  one  of 
these  little  ones,  to  break  through  those 
awful  prison  bars  and  to  enter  the  paradise 
of  knowledge  and  intellectual  illumination, 
her  heroic  cheerfulness,  her  springing 
courage,  her  rapid  return,  the  swift  succes- 
sion of  her  countless  little  victories  in  the 
fields  of  thought  and  information,  make  a 
chapter  in  the  inner  history  of  a  human 
life,  which  cannot  fail  to  move  the  reader 
to  tears.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  figure 
of  Helen  Keller  that  our  attention  is 
directed.  The  picture,  however,  would  he 
incomplete  without  the  name  of  her  deliv- 
erer. Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  one  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos'  most  distinguished  pupils,  was  the 
angel  that  threw  the  first  light  round  the 
walls  of  her  prison  house.  She  entered 
there  through  the  sense  of  touch.  Though 
sight  and  hearing   were   utterly  gone,  the 


three  remaining  senses  were  of  the  same 
extraordinary  acuteness  as  th'e  mind  that 
shrouded  itself  behind  them.  Let  our  hon- 
ored friend,  the  author  of  the  report,  now 
supply  us  with  a  few  facts  regarding  this 
remarkable  child. 

In   19   months  "her  vocabulary  has  in- 1 
creased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend 
more  than  30C0  words,  which  she  can  spell 
without  a  mistake,  and  employ  accurately 
in  composition." 

"When  any  one  plays  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment she  is  instantly  informed  of  the  fact, 
andean  hardly  be  kept  from  dancing.  Of 
this  diversion  she  is  very  fond,  having 
learned  its  rhythmic  movements  by  feeling 
the  motions  of  the  feet  and  the  bend  of  the 
knee  of  one  of  her  companions,  who  was 
trying  to  teach  her  the  art." 

Again. Mr. Anagnos,  referring  to  the  vision 
of  the  inward  eye.  writes:  "The  images  of 
her  perceptions  dance  before  it  like  the 
daffodils  of  Wordsworth." 

Some  of  her  sayings  ought  not.  to  be 
omitted, '  as,  for  instance,  when  asked  one 
day  by  a  clergyman  what  ministers  are,  she 
answered  promptly,  'They  are  men  who 
read  from  a  book  and  talk  loud  for  people 
to  be  good." 

Many  interesting  facts  are  given,  which 
serve  to  throw  light,  not  only  on  the  inner 
life  of  the  child  in  question,  but  on  certain 
debated  points  as  to  what  is  inherent  in 
nature  and  what  is  purely  acquired. 

Helen,  we  are  told,  is  still  blind  and  deaf 
in  sleep.  In  her  dreams  she  sees  and  heais 
nothing.  We -sadly  surmise  as  to  what 
"stuff  her  dreams  are  made  of,"  as  to  what 
extent  there  can  be  imagination  without 
some  sort  of  images,  On  pages  81,  85  and 
88  some  suggestions  on  theses  points  may  be 
gleaned  by  the  reader. 

The  little  girl's  tenderness  toward 
animals  her  native  generosity,  her  exquis- 
ite feeling  with  regard-  to  the  dead, 
her  vague,  sad,  groping  toward  the 
thought  of  death,  her  profound 
natural  sympathy  with  distress  are  all 
themes  for  much  reflection.  For  examples 
of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  95 
to  JOl  of  the  report,  and  also  to  pages  127, 
131. 133,  where  some  of  her  letters  will  be 
read  with  astonishment.  As  a  specimen  of 
these  the  letter  of  the  childish  correspond- 
ent in  Tucumbia,  Ala.,  to  "Mon  cher  Mon- 
sieur Anagnos,"  given  on  page  80,  will  be 
found  very  enjoyable  as  well  as  amusing. 

Gladly  would  we  follow  the  footsteps  of 
her  mute,  sightless  sister,  Edith  Thomas, 
and  her  able  instructress.  Miss  Lilian 
Fletcher,  did  space  permit  of  further  refer- 
ences to  this  delightful  report. 

Toward  the  required  sum  of  S100.000  for 
an  endowment  fund  for  the  kindergarten 
school,  Miss  Helen  Bradlee  has  already 
made  the  splendid  gift  of  SiOO.  When  we 
read  of  the  increasing  demands  of  this 
institution  for  larger  accommodation,  for  a 
fuller  supply  of  books,  and  for  some  fire- 
proof depository  for  its  printing  plates,  we 
feel  that  such  an  examule  as  that  of  the 
donor  lust  mentioned,  and  such  an  eloquent 
record  as  that  of  the  director,  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  the  practical  sympathies  of  the 
humane  and  generous  citizens  of  Boston. 
H.  Beknaed  Cakpentek. 


[MAuca  14  1880 

"GIFTS  THAT  GE0W  AEE  BEST." 


This  quotation  from  Lucy  Larcom  is  one 
of  the  suggestive  headings  which  Mr.  Anag- 
nos finds  to  lighten  his  annual  report  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  of  which  he  is  director. 
Not  that  the  pages  need  anything  to  make 
them  more  interesting;  for,  in  reading  the 
story  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for 
humanity  since  the  founding  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  one  reads  of  marvels  greater 
than  any  Arabian  Night  tale. 

The  report  makes  a  volume  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages,  well  arranged,  and 
with  a  full  table  of  contents.  It  includes 
not  only  the  formal  report  of  the  trustees, 
but  a  sketch  of  the  semi-centennial  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  the  addresses  on  that  occa- 
sioned the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  But  that 
which  will  attract  the  most  attention  is  the 
continuation  of  the  wonderful  story  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  little  girl  in  Alabama, 
who,  without  sight,  speech,  or  hearing,  is 
developing  so  rapidly  under  the  devoted  and 
intelligent  tuition   of  Miss  Anna  M.  Sulli- 


van,  a  former  pupil  of  the  institution. 
During  the  past  year,  she  has  made  aston- 
ishing progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Her  vocabulary  includes 
more  than  three  thousand  words,  which  she 
can  spell  without  a  mistake,  and  which  she 
uses  accurately  in  composition.  "This  is  a 
marvellous  achievement;  for  there  is  no 
pupil  in  any  of  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade,  who 
is  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  orthography,  and  none  in  those 
for  deaf-mutes  who  can  use  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish with  such  ease  and  precision.  Nay, 
more  I  There  is  no  child  of  her  age,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  who  could  accom- 
plish in  several  years  what  she  has  done  in 
nineteen  months." 

She  reads  the  embossed  writing  with 
great  facility.  Mr.  Anagnos  says :  "One 
evening,  she  put  her  hand  on  a  copy  of 
Bach's  chorals,  selected  and  edited  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  which  was  lying  on  my 
desk ;  and,  as  she  turned  a  few  leaves,  she 
began  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  words  wie, 
schon,  leuchtet,  etc.,  which  formed  part  of  the 
title  of  the  first  hymn."  In  a  similar  way, 
she  found  out  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  Latin  language,  and  "in  a  few  min- 
utes learned  the  words  mensa,  homo,  paler, 
mater,  puer,  soror,  most  of  which  were 
spelled  to  her  but  once."  She  was  eager  to 
learn  something  of  Greek.  "In  answer  to 
her  constant  inquiries,  I  spelled  to  her,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  simplest  possible  form, 
a  number  of  words  and  short,  familiar 
phrases,  such  as  dendron,  tree ;  dactylidion, 
ring;  triches,  hair;  kail  emira,  good  morn- 
ing ;  kali  nylcla,  good  night ;  pos  e'chete,  how 
do  you  do ;  kalos,  well ;  and  many  others  of 
the  same  character.  That  the  little  witch 
should  have  stored  in  the  capacious  treasury 
of  her  memory  every  scrap  of  knowledge 
which  she  had  picked  up  in  her  irregular 
linguistic  excursions,  and  that  she  should 
be  able  to  use  it  correctly  whenever  she 
pleases,  seems  inconceivable.    Yet  the  fac- 


simile of  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  "me 
while  making  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  this  point." 

Then  follows  the  entire  letter,  showing 
how  entirely  at  home  she  is  in  writing. 
Another  note  to  her  aunt  is  also  given,  a 
bit  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "I  am  very 
naPPy>  because  I  have  learned  much  about 
many  things.  I  am  studying  French  and 
German  and  Latin  and  Greek.  Se  agapo  is 
Greek,  and  it  means  I  love  thee.  J'ai  une 
bonne  petite  soeur  is  French,  and  it  means  I 
have  a  good  little  sister.  Nous  avous  un  bon 
pere  et  une  bonne  mere  means  we  have  a  good 
father  and  a  good  mother.  Puer  is  boy  in 
Latin,  and  Mutter  is  mother  in  German.  I 
will  teach  Mildred  many  languages  when  I 
come  home." 

Last  June,  she  was  introduced  to  a  young 
Greek  whose  name  was  spelled  to  her  only 
once.  Three  months  later,  she  asked  where 
Mr.  F-r-a-n-c-i-s  D-e-m-e-t-r-i-o-s  K-a-1-o-p-o- 
t-h-a-k-e-s  was  I  How  many  readers  of  the 
Register,  with  all  their  senses,  could  spell 
that  correctly  after  three  months,  having 
heard  it  spelled  but  once? 

Not  only  is  she  intellectually  a  prodigy, 
but  she  is  "the  personification  of  goodness 


and  happiness."  "No  germ  of  depravity  > 
can  be  detected  in  the  soil  of  her  •  moral ; 
constitution."  Among  the  numerous  deeply 
interesting  incidents  here  gathered  concern- 1 
ing  this  dear  little  girl  of  eight,  one  of  the  i 
most  touching  is  the  following : — 

She  is  very  fond  of  all  the  living  things  at 
home,  and  will  not  have  them  unkindly  treated. 
.  .  .  Oue  morning,  she  was  greatly  distressed  by 
finding  that  one  of  the  dogs  had  a  block  fastened 
to  her  collar.  We  explained  that  it  was  done 
to  keep  Pearl  from  running  away.  Helen  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  dog ; 
and  at  every  opportunity  during  the  day  she 
would  find  Pearl,  and  carry  the  burden  from 
place  to  place  for  the  creature. 

There  is  now  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  a  child  with  the  same  sad  lack  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  much  less  capable  intellectually, 
but  before  whom  the  world  is  broadening 
and  brightening,  thanks  to  the  patient  and 
wise  instruction  furnished  by  this  school. 
If  one  wants  to  know  just  what  it  is  doing, 
he  should  read  this  report  carefully,  and 
follow  it  up  by  a  visit  to  the  school  itself. 
Then,  if  he  has  $25,000  to  spare,  he  might 
joyfully  cast  it  into  the  treasury,  and  close 
up  the  longed  for  endowment  fund.  These 
helpless  children  make  their  own  appeal, — 
an  appeal  stronger  than  any  words  can  do. 
But  many  earnest  persons  have  added  their 
pleas  in  behalf  of  this  school,  and  among 
them  Mr.  George  S.  Hale,  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  suggests  how  those  who  have 
jewels,  but  not  money,  can  aid  in  this 
blessed  work : — 

How  shall  we  do  it  ?  I  suppose  some  of  you 
may  have  been  looking  upon  these  little  chil- 
dren, and  I  suppose  possibly  you  may  have 
wished  you  could  put  your  hands  upon  their 
eyes,  and  look  up  to  heaven  and  sigh,  and  say, 
"Ephphatha !"  that  is  to  say,  "Be  opened !" 
You  may  possibly  have  said  this  to  yourselves, 
"What  would  I  not  give  if  I  could  do  this I" 
and  yet  you  can  do  it.  The  flash  of  the  dia- 
mond which  these  poor  children  cannot  see,  the 
pretty  ornaments  upon  your  person  which  they 
cannot  enjoy,  the  price  of  any  one  of  them 
enables  you  to  say,  "Ephphatha !"  "Be  opened  !" 

Gifts  that  carry  on  such  a  work  as  this 
are  "gifts  that  grow." 


JBoston  3otiraaL 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  "22,   1 


A  MOCK  TRIAL. 


Entertainment  by  Pupils  of   the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the   fllind. 

The  ceaseless  outlook  by  friends  of   the  blind  , 
for  now  means  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  their 
lives  and  faculties  and  the  marked   success  of  j 
the  sightless  themselves  in  responding  to  them. 
have  hardly  been  better  exemplified  than  in  snch  : 
entertainments  as  that  given  at  the  Perkins  In- ; 
stitution.  South  Boston,  last  evening— A  Mock 
Trial.    The  institution  hall  was  well  filled  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  admirable  object  for 
which  it  was  given,  to  aid  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind. 

At  7.30  P.  M.,  after  an  organ  solo  by  Mr.  H.  R 
W.  Miles,  the  prime  feature  of  the  eveninz  was 
opened,  the  trial  being  one  for  breach  of 
promise.  It  was  a  cleverly  conceived  and  out- 
lined production  from  the  standpoint  of  humor, 
and  those  representing  the  dramatis  personse 
displayed  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  an  in- 
cisive perception  of  the  capabilities  of  their 
parts.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Judge  Hon. 
Bunker  Hill  Clay.  A.  J.  HosKrng;  defendant, 
Mr.  J.  Barrymore  de  Brown-Smythe,  E.  IL 
Fowler ;  Hezekiab.  Clovertop,  E.  E.  Berry ;  Mr. 
Jay  Cook  Busby,  U.  S.  Lyons;  Mr.  Augustas 
Pitz-AUen  Thompson.  C.  B.  Bowen:  Hon.  Allen 

A.  Fogg,  (counsel  for  plaintiff).  C.  E.  Hawkes: 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster  Givemfitz,  (counsel 
for  defendant),  C.  W.  Holmes:  Hon. 
Splicem  Tite.  M.  Shea:  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  G.  Washington;  Crier.  A.  H.  Mar- 
tin; District  Telegraph  Boy.  W.  Raj 
Jurors— A  Hardcase,    H.    flodson ;  M.  X.  Head, 

B.  Clark;  Hans  Sweilager,  P.  Trainer;  0.  R. 
Greenhorn,  J.  Morrison  ;  Chn  -  Sing, 
Esq.,  H.  M.  Merritt;  I.  M.  Deadbeat.  E.  D.  Big- 
elow:  Hannibal  Washington  Napoleon  Snow- 
fc.  11.  E.  McVay;  Ichabnd  Numbskull.  W.  S.  Jen- 
ney;  N.  Swindler,  A.  E.  Union;  Pat  Moriarity, 
J.  H.  Warburton;  Mon.    Auguste   Bete? 

K.  W.  Miles;  P.  D.  Quick.  A.  L.  Cotton  F  T.  D.)j 
Plaintiff,  Miss  Aranjinta Clovertop.  G.  M  trenail; 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Ann  Bushy.  M.  Wheeler;  Ethclin- 
d»  Caroline  Mary  Anderson  Busby,  J.  Burnham. 
The  entertainment  was  follovved  by  instru- 
mental music  by  A.  H.  Martin  and  C.  W. 
Holmes,  closing  with  the  performance  by  tile 
pupils'  orchestra  of  a  waltz  composed  and  ar- 
ranged to  one  of  their  own  number. 


Iteta   gxrst. 


MONDAY  MORNING.  MARCH  IS,    1SS9 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 
The  pupils  of  the  above-named  institution 
will  give  an  entertainment  consisting  of  a 
mock  trial  and  music  at  the  Institute  Hall, 
South  Boston,  Thursday  evening  next,  at  7:30 
o'clock.  The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  'tickets 
to  be  obtained  at  the  door  or  at  37  Avon  street. 


Entertainment 

In    Aid    of  -the    KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

A  MOCK  TRIAL, 

GIVEN  BY  PUPILS  OF  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION,  IN  THE  INSTITUTION  HALL, 

Thursday  lOQarct)  21,  1339, 

AT  7.30  O'CLOCK.  ADMISSION  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


1.  Organ   Solo,  H.   R.   W.    Mij.es,  — 

•2.  Mock  Trial  for  Breach  of   Promise. 

:i.  Piano   Solo,  A.    H.   Martin, 

4.  Violin  Solo,         C.  W.  Holmes, 

5.  Waltz  by  Orchestra,         — 


Gavotte  in  B  minor. 
L'Aragonesa, 


Wely 

Bach 
Alard 

Burnham 


Mmk  T rial  for  Breach  of  Plromise. 

— *^*  Cast  of  Characters.  ^^— 

JUDGE,  HON.   BUNKER  HILL  CLAY A.  J.  HOSKING 

DEFENDENT,    MR.  J.  BARRYMORE  DE  BROWN-SMYTHE, E.   H.  EOWLER 

HEZEKIAH  CLOVERTOP E    E.  BERRY 

MR.  JAY  COOK  BUSBY, II.  S.  LYONS 

MR.   AUGUSTUS  FITZ-ALLEN  THOMPSON C.  B.  BOWEN 

HON.  ALLEN  A.  FOGG,   (Counsel  for  Plaintiff.) C.  E.  HAWKES 

HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER  GIVEMFITZ,   (Counsel  for  Defendant) .. -C.   W.   HOLMES 

HON.  SPLICEM  TITE, M.  SHEA 

CLERK  OF  THE  COURT, G.  WASHINGTON 

CRIER A.  H.  MARTIN 

DISTRICT  TELEGRAPH  BOY, W.  RAMSDELL 

|     A.  HARDCASE, ;  H.  HODSDON 

.,    |     M.  T.  HEAD H.  CLARK 

ffl    I     HANS  SWEILAGER, , P.  TRAINER 

"J    >     U.  R.  GREENHORN j.  MORRISON 

H    |     CHOW  CHOW  SING  SING,  ESQ., H    M    MERRITT 

0    I     I.  M.  DEADBEAT E.  D.  BIUELOW 

u    |     HANNIBAL  WASHINGTON  NAPOLEON  SNOWBALL, E    McVAY 

"         ICHALOD  NUMBSKULL, \y    S    JENNEY 

Jj    |     N.  SWINDLER, A    E    UPTON 

,  PAT  MORIARITY, j.   H.  WARBURTON 

™    |     MON.  AUGUSTE  BETE-NOIR, H.  R.  W.  MILES 

I    p-  D-  QUICK, A.  L.  COTTON  (P.T.D.) 

PLAINTIFF.  MISS  ARAMINTA  CLOVERTOP, G.  MARSHALL 

MRS.  CYNTHIA  ANN  BUSBY, M     WHEELER 

ETHELINDA  CAROLINE  MARY  ANDERSON  BUSBY J.  BURNHAM 


.... 

:  .    .    . 


Illlg 
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THE  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  in  absolute  need  of 
funds  both  for  carrying  on  its  work  and  for  extending 
its  benefits  to  a  larger  number  of  little  sightless  children, 
and  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  appeal  to  the  public 
in  its  behalf.  The  following  words,  spoken  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  at  a  reception,  recently  held  at  the  kindergarten,  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution  and 
of  the  urgency  of  its  wants,  and  their  perusal  by  all  benevo- 
lent persons  is  most  earnestly  requested :  — 


"The  kindergarten  is  established,  but  not  yet  securely.  It 
needs  what  all  kindred  works  need — an  assured  support  —  and 
this  can  only  come  with  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund. 
The  amount   of   a  fund   barely  sufficient  to   provide  an  income   for 


.... 


■  •*«•*  M»l 


annual  expenses  has  been  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  less  than 
this  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  adequate  provision  for  our  work. 
We  have  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  endowment  subscribed ;  the 
other  three-fourths  are  yet  to  be  given.  That  they  will  be  given 
we  cannot  doubt.  This  generous  community  —  never  more  gener- 
ous than  in  its  care  of  the  blind  —  will  not  only  pour  out  of  its 
abundance,  but  will  give  its  mites,  as  it  has  done,  to  sustain 
this  cause.  It  will  not  consent  that  its  little  blind  children  shall 
be  in  any  danger  of  losing  the  home  in  which  they  are  now 
gathered,  or  the  instruction  from  which  they  are  now  reaping  all 
the  advantages  —  the  almost  unexpected  advantages  —  witnessed 
within  these  walls.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  whatever  name  we 
give  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  on  whom  we  confidently 
depend,  will  not  forsake  the  charitable  enterprise  for  which  we 
are  sure  we  cannot  plead  in  vain.  The  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, in  calling  us  hither  this  afternoon  and  arranging  the  wel- 
come which  has  made  every  one  feel  at  home,  gives  us  a  chance 
—  a  fortunate  chance — to  be  aware  of  the  really  helpful  friends 
of  these  children  and  their  teachers.  Oh !  that  the  chance  be 
not  thrown  away  by  any  one  of  us,  but  that  every  visitor  of 
today  may  go  away  with  the  resolution  not  only  of  helping  this 
work,  but  of  inducing  others  to  help  it,  and  so  to  feel,  so  to  tell 
the  scenes  here  witnessed  that  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
may  be  multiplied  and  its  resources  increased  a  hundred-fold !  It 
stands  with  one  look  towards  its  children,  serene  and  confident; 
the  other  look  is  confident,  also,  but  with  a  shade  of  suspense  as 
it  turns  to  the  people  around  it  and  waits  for  the  $75,000  with- 
out which  it  cannot  continue  its  ministry.     Shall  it  wait  long  ? " 


These  words  tell  the  story  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  further  comments  on  our  part.  We 
ask  earnestly  and  confidently  for  contributions  to  the  en- 
dowment fund.  The  treasurer  pro  tern.,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Jr., 
No.  178  Devonshire  street,  will  receive  and  acknowledge 
all  sums,  large  or  small,  that  may  be  sent  to  him. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 

Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Edith  Rotch, 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 


I 

■    ■   . 
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Ifcrsbm   Wost, 


FRIDAY  MORNING.  MARCH   22,    1889 


AT  THE  PEKKINS  INSTITUTION. 


A  rieaRinc    Entertainment    in   Aid  of  tlio 
]&i!i<lcr£ai*tuil* 


A  bright  entertainment  was  given  last  even- 
ing at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston, 
in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The 
programme,  which  was  an  excellent  one,  was 
opened  with  an  orrfan  solo  by  H.  R.  W.  Miles. 
The  piece  of  the  orening  was  a  mock  trial  for 
breach  of  promise.  A.  J.  Hastings  took  the 
part  of  the  judge,  G.  Marshall  personated  the 
fair  plaintiff  and  E.  H.  Fowler  the  defendant. 
C.  E.  Hawkes  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and 
C.  W.  Holmes  for  the  dofondant.  The  clerk, 
jurors  and  witnesses  were  personated  by 
other  members  of  the  institution,  i  he  parts 
Were  taken  with  much  ability,  and  the  actors 
evidently  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion.  The  audience,  which  com- 
pletely rilled  the  institution,  witnessed  the 
comedy  with  infinite  amusement  and  testified 
their  appreciation  in  frequent  applause. 

The  mock  trial  was  concluded,  and  A.  H. 
Martin  gave  a  piano  solo,  a  savotte,in  B  minor 
by  Bach.  It  was  rendered  with  tine  execu- 
tion, showing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit. 
C.  W.  Holmes  played  'a  sweet  violin  solo, 
which  elicited  a  storm  of  applause.  The  last 
exercise  was  the  playing,  by  an  orchestra  of 
nine  pieces,  of  a  waltz  composed  by  John 
Burnliam.  one  of  the  little  musicians.  It  was 
a  remarkably  bright  little  melody,  tilled  with 
catchy  strains,  and  showed  wonderful  pre- 
cociousness  in  its  composer.  It  was  well 
given,  its  author  conducting  the  orchestra 
with  much  skill,  beating  the  time  with  his 
life  very  demurely  when-,  not  playing.  The 
momtiers  of  ilie  orchestra  were  all  quite 
youug  and  displayed  great  proficiency,  The 
tune  was  perfect  and  the  harmonv  simply 
wonderful. 


Edward  D.  Peters,  second  contribution 80.00 

Proceeds  of  leading  at  Chestnut  Hill  by 

J.  H.Cabot,  through  John  Richardson.. .  40.0!) 

W.  H  Revnolds.  fourth  contribution t:5.0o 

Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Richardson,  third  contri- 
bution    26.00 

Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  third  contribution. .  60.00 

Mrs.  Anne  li.  Rogers,  Uockport 5.00 

Miss  Edith  Rotch ,  fourth  contribution 500.00 

S.S 19  "0 

S.   H.S  .  Cambridge 50.00 

Mrs.  G.  11.  Shaw 200.00 

Mrs.  Elizi  Sutton,  Peabody GO  00 

Miss  Maiy  A.  'fappan, fourth  contribution.  25.00 
Mrs.  J.  Sullivan   Warren,  third  contribu- 
tion    20.00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Whitney 25.00 

S.  H.  Whit  well,  second  contribution 25.00 

Miss  S.  L.  Vihitwell,  second  contribution  .  25  00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott,  eighth  contribution...  200.00 

Previously  acknowledged 71,710.10 

Total 1(176,930.18 

ANNUAL    SlTKSCRll'TlONS   K0K  CUUUENT  Kxi'ENSES. 

Edward  D.reters #20.oo 

Dr.  \V,  L,  Richardson 60.00 

Prey  lously  acknowledged 368.00 

Total 8428.00 

Edwakd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  116  Franklin  street,  Boston. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


FKIDAT.   MARCH    30,    1889. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN     FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Acknowledgment  of  Contributions  —  About 
$77,000  Given  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 


Tlie  Kindergarten  has  now  $76,930.18  towards 
the  endowment   fund  of  $100,000.    Will  not  the 
public  aid   us  in  making  up  the  remaining  $2;V 
069.82,  thus  enabling  us  to  carry  on  this  work  with 
a  sense  of  security  that  our  income  will  cover  ex- 
penses?   All  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  treasurer. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz,      Mrs.  T.  Maok, 
Miss  E.  h.  Andrew,    Mrs.  R.  T.  Paink, 
Mrs.  Wm,  Appleton,  Miss  Edith  Rotch, 
Miss  C.  T.  Endioott,    Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott, 
Miss  S.  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  jr.  M.  Forbes, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

Ladies'  Visiting  Committee. 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

The   following   additional   contributions   have 
been  received  from  date  of  Feb.  27  to  March  25, 

188y: 


E.A 

A  Friend 

A  little  girl  from  Nortnborougu.... 

A  Friend. 

A  Friend,  through  ftlra.  J.  L.  Gaidner 

Cash 

Mrs.  Richard  Cary 

Miss  G.  S.  Cary 

Miss  A.M.  Cheever,  third  contribution 

Miss  M  E.  Cheever,  second  contribution.. . 

Chiidreri's  fair,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey, 
additional 

Children  of  Miss  Isabel  Merry's  Kinder- 
garten, Newark,  N.J 

Children  of  the  Moore-street  Kindergarten, 
Cam  bridgeport 

Children's  sale  bv  Alice  Meeban  and  Battle 
Seming,  No  3451  Washington  street.  Ja- 
maica Plain 

Children's  sale  by  Marion  Call  and  Ger- 
trude Veiasco 

George  H.  Ellis 

Kev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  third  contribu- 
tion  

Miss  Martha  Hale 

Waldo  Hlgginson,  second  contribution.... 

John  C.  Inches 

Miss  C.  E.  Jeuks,  fifth  contribution 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Voorhees's  Kindergarten  at  Cam- 
brIdg*-port,  third  contribution 

Miss  Wfltze's  Kindergaten,  third  contri- 
bution  

Misb  A.  C.  Lowell,  fourth  contribution 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Morse 

"Out  of  Town" -,-,  .      


Sidney  EJnrtlctl's  EScqucafs. 

The  Ifite  Sidney  Bartlett  loft  $100,000  to  be 
distributed  among  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Francis  Bartlett,  executor  of 
the  will,  announces  that  the  distribution  of  the 
bequest  will  bo  as  follows: 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts. $10,000 

.Massachusetts  General  Hospital 10.000 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind .n-a-crrr.-:'"  «-l 10,000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 10,000 

Mastmehiisetta  Charitable  Eye  and  liar  Infirmary.  6,000 

Boston  Asvlum  and  Farm  Scnool fi.000 

Boston  Provid«m  Association 5,000 

Children's  Hospital 2, BOO 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum 2,b00 

House  of  tne  Good  Samaritan 2.600 

Home  for  the  Aged  Poor 2,500 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Children 2.500 

Boston  Industrial  and  Appleton  Home 2,500 

The  Seashore  Home 2,600 

Home  for  Aged  Men 2.5M0 

Home  for  Intemperate  Women  2,500 

Wash! n Etonian  Home. . 2.500 

Boston  young  Men's  Chsiatlan  Union  2,500 

Free  Hospital  for  Women 2,500 

Children's  Aid  Society 2.500 

Associated  Charities 2,600 

Society  for  Belief  of  Aged  and  Beatitute  Clergy- 
men   2,500 

Industrial  Aid  Society 2,500 

West  End  Nursery  aud  Children's  Hospital 2,500 

Convalescent  Home 2,500 


Kindergarten  for 


S25.00 

1.00 

60 

60.00 

200.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

60.00 

50  00 

412 


2.60 

1.30 

26.00 

50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
5  0C 
100.00 

10.00 

1.12 

200.00 

10  00 

5.00 


The  Kindergarten  has  now  #74. 710.10  towards  tbe 
endowment  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Will  not  the  public  aid  us  in  making  up  the  remaining 
$25,289.90,  thus  enabling  us  to  cany  on  this  work 
with  a  sense  of  security  that  our  income  will  cover  ex- 
penses? All  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  treasurer. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  AGASSIZ,  Wis.  T.  MACK. 

Miss  E.  L.  ANDREW,  Mrs.  R.  T.  PAIS"E, 

Mrs.    WILLIAM   APPLE-  Miss  EDITH  ROTCH, 

TON,  Mrs.  ROGER  WOLCOTT, 

Miss  C.  T.  EKD1C0TT,  Mrs.     J.    MALCOLM 

Miss  S.  B.  FAY,  FORBES, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  GARDNER. 

Ladles'  Visiting  Committee. 

EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer, 
No.  146  Franklin  street,  or  P.  O.  Box  2035,  Boston, 

ENGLISH  CLOTHllfe. 

this  year. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  well  known  principal  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  pass  the 
summer  in  Europe. 


Picked    Up.  ""* 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wood  worth  devoted  a  largo 
share  of  her  letter  in  the  Plymouth  Record 
last  week  to  a  description  of  a  visit  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  tho  Blind  in  Roxbury,  Mass  ; 
from  it  the  following  is  taken : 

In  a  large  lot  of  land  boasting  of    an  actual 

i  orchard  and  something  like  a  country  field, 
stands  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
a  large  three-story  bnildirig  of  brick,  thorough- 
ly constructed  in  every  part  and  very  well 
furniehed  throughout.     Not  being    very  strong 

,  in  the  matter  of  statistics,  I  did  not  find  out 
just  how  many  blind  children  the  house  con- 
tains, but  there  are  probably  about  30  boys 
and  girls,  from  the  age  of  4  to  8  or  10  years. 
Each  child  has  its  own  little  bed,  aed  there 
are  2  single  beds  in  a  room.  The  furniture  is 
of  hard  wood  and  well  made;  the  floors  have 
rugs  where  they  are  needed,  and  there  is  a 
cleanliness  and  a  cheeriness  about  tbe  whole 
place  that  attract  one  strongly.  And  yet  tbe 
scene  is  a  most  touching  one.  To  see  those 
happy,  rollicking  children  with  their  sightless 
eyes  brings  teara  to  one's  own,  and  we  nre 
thankful  that  they  do  sot  realize  as  we  do 
what  a  I033  is  theirs.  Blind  people  are  said  to 
be  much  happier  than  those  who  are  deaf,  and 
certainly  these  little  blind  children  are  wonder- 
fully happy.  In  the  very  top  of  the  house 
there  is  a  pleasant  hall  where  the  children 
sing,  play  and  have  their  games.  There  is  a 
fine  Knabe  upright  piano,  and  the  young  lady 
who  trains  them  in  singing  is  herself  a  blind 
girl  of  great  talent,  recently  graduated  from 
the  Perkins  Institute  at  South  Boston,  and  she 
is  now  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  pianist,  Carl 
Baerman.  Miss  Roeske  knows  just  how  to 
train  their  musical  talents,  and  it  wa3  very 
interesting  to  hear  her  give  them  their  various 
exercises.  They  could  tell  every  note  that 
she  struck  on  the  piano,  the  instant  they  heard 
it,  and  as  she  plp.yed  various  airs  they  would 
clap  their  hands  in  time,  making  all  the 
changes  with  marvellous  quickness. 

The  little  girls  were  the  only  ones  that  we 
heard  sing,  and  their  voices  were  remarkably 
free  from  the  shrill  quality  that  almost  always 
marks  school  children's  voices.  There  was 
one  colored  girl  among  them,  little  Martha, 
and  she  is  a  great  favorite  with  them  all. 
Kindergarten  work  is  especially  useful  to  the 
blind,  for  it  teaches  them  so  early  to  use  their 
hands.  Their  little  tables  are  indented  <n  inch 
squares  as  those  of  seeing  children  are  simply 
marked,  and  they  make  use  of  all  the  imple- 
ments very  much  as  in  an  ordinary  kindergar- 
ten, One  little  fellow,  by  the  way,  a  son  of  a 
professor  in  Smith  College,  asked  me  for  my 
visiting  card,  and  when  I  handed  it  to  hlni  he 
said,  ''It  is  engraved,  isn't  it,  and  it  is  a  nioe 
large  one.  I  oan  feel  the  names  when  they 
are  printed."  This  little  man  had  a  very  well 
modulated  voice,  and  his  accent  showed  that 
he  had  always  had  refined  surroundings.  He 
showed  us  his  room  and  many  of  his  posses- 
sions, and  he  was  a  remarkably  interesting 
child. 

The  institution  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Isabel 
Greeley,  a  former  resident  of  Concord,  and  3he 
is  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  the  position. 
She  is  strong  mentally,  morally  and  physical- 
ly, and  an  admirable  personality  she  has  for 
'  such  a  place. 


!*? 


:d. 


Portland,   April,    1889c 


Written  for  the  Transcript  Monthly. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  this 
beautiful  and  helpful  institution  has  been 
in  active  life  and  working.     At  first  a 
dream  in  the  mind  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
its  founder  and  father,  a  dream  which 
was  by  many  people  considered  wholly  un- 
practical and  impossible  of  realization,  it 
has  gradually  shaped  itself  into  a  benefi- 
cent reality,  the  importance  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate.    Let  us  consider 
for  a  minute  what  the  life  of  a  little  blind 
'  child  is,  without  the  sort  of  help  that  the 
Kindergarten  affords.    By  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  little  ones  are  the  chil- 
dren of  working  people,  whose  days  must 
be  spent  in  toil,  that  they  may  win  bread 
for  themselves  and  those  who  are  depend- 
ent on  them.    While  the  father  is  in  the 
shop  or  the  factory,  the  mother  busy  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  sisters  and  brothers 
at  school,  the  blind  baby  must  of  neces- 
sity sit  alone  in  darkness.    It  may  be— 
alas!  would  that  experience  showed  us  it 
always  is!— as  tenderly  loved  as  is  the 
child  of   a  millionaire;   often,  perhaps, 
much  more  tenderly.    But  the  work  must 
go  on;   the  bread  must  be  earned;  the 
washing,    mending,    cleaning,    cooking, 
must  be  done.    And  so,  as  I  said,  the 
blind  baby  spends  much  of  its  time  alone. 
It  is  probably  not  unhappy;  few  little 
children  are,  thank  God !  They  take  things 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
sunshine  they  brought  with  them  from 
heaven  keeps  them  warm  and  cheerful 
still.    The  baby  plays  with  its  toys,  makes 
its    journeys  of    exploration  round  the 
kitchen,  learns  the  shape  of  table  and 
chair,  (let  us  hope,  not  of  the  hot  stove!) 
of  kitten  and  puppy,  by  means  of  its  busy 
fingers;  learns  to  distinguish  voices,  to 
welcome  its  father  with  a  crow  of  wel- 
come  when  he  comes  in  for  his   brief 
"nooning;"    to  flush  and  quiver  with  de- 
L'ght  at  the  approach  of  its  mother's  well- 
known  footstep.    It  sits  on  the  doorstep 
in  warm  weather,  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine, like  the  kitten  at  its  side,  breathing 
the  soft  air,  listening  to  the  bird-songs 
and  the  voices  of  the  'other  children  at 
play,  feeling  with  delight  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers which  its  sister  throws  into  its  lap. 
Ah  yes!   or  else,  if  it  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  city  child,  it  breathes  polluted  air, 
reeking  with  foul  odors;  it  listens  to  the 
rumbling  of  carts  and  wagons,  to  the  oath 
and  curse,  coarse  jest  and  ribald  shout; 
perhaps,  instead  of  flowers,  it  receives  a 
chance  blow  from  the  drunkard,  stagger- 
ing down  the  dirty  alley  on  his  way  to  the 
rum-shop  at  the  corner. 

But  in  the  better  or  the  worse  condition, 
think  of  all  that  the  little  blind  child  does 
not  have.  Think  of  the  blue  of  sky  and 
water,  the  glint  of  sunshine,  the  cool 
green  of  leaf  and  grass,  the  vivid  beauty 
of  flower  and  fruit.  Think  of  the  smile 
on  familiar  faces,  the  look  of  love  in  kind- 
ly eyes;  and  then  think  what  it  must  be 
to  see  none  of  these— never  to  see  them! 
to  sit  in  darkness,  absolute  and  unchang- 
ing. 

The  blind  baby  in  the  modest  country 
home  is  happy,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
it  misses;  but  how  will  it  be  when  the  lit- 
tle mind  begins  to  awake,  when  the  child 


begins  to  think,  to  wonder,  to  question?  | 
The  mother  has  no  time  to  teach,  to  tell,  j 
to  explain;  the  father  is  wearied  out  when  j 
he  comes  home  at  night,  the  other  chil-  ] 
dren  thoughtless  and  impatient,  as  chil- 
dren will  be.  How  is  this  blind  baby  to 
learn?  How  is  the  bud  of  its  intelligence' 
to  expand,  to  unfold,  into  the  blossom  of 
an  active,  discerning  intellect?  This  is 
the  question  that  Mr.  Anagnos  asked  him- 
self. He  found  the  answer  in  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind.  Visiting  the  kinder- 
gartens for  seeing  children,  he  saw  how 
the  little  fingers  were  taught  to  work,  the 
little  minds  were  taught  to  think.  If  this 
sort  of  training  was  beneficial  to  children 
having  the  use  of  their  eyes,  of  what  in- 
calculable benefit  would  it  be  to  the  little 
sightless  ones  over  whom  his  fatherly 
heart  yearned?  Like  his  great  predecessor 
in  work  for  the  blind,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  to  think  is,  with  Mr.  Anagnos,  to 
act.  Like  Dr.  Howe,  he  began  at  once, 
began  with  a  very  little;  like  him,  he  sees 
his  work  growing  to  noble  proportions, 
and  still,  as  the  substantial  fabric  grows, 
his  thoughts  and  wishes  outstrip  it,  build- 
ing ever  fairer  castles,  laying  out  sweeter 
gardens,  wherein  these  wounded  blossoms 
may  be  brought  to  perfection. 

"Ahl  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  Heaven  for?" 

Michael  Anagnos  would  fain  see  every 
blind  baby  .in  the  land  safe  within  the 
walls  of  a  great  children's  palace,  filled 
with  every  pleasant  thing;  where  play 
should  be  work,  and  work  be  play;  where 
the  days  should  pass  so  happily  that  the 
little  ones  should  forget  their  blindness. 

Meanwhile  he  has  done  what  he  could 
in  the  present;  and  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Boxbury  stands  as  the  fruit 
of  his  labors  hitherto. 

Work  was  begun  on  May  2d,  1887,  with 
ten  children.  There  are  now  twenty- 
seven  in  the  school,  and  five  more  are 
shortly  to  be  admitted,  making  thirty-two 
in  all.  This  is  the  full  number  which  the 
present  building  can  hold,  even  by  utiliz- 
ing every  nook  and  corner.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Anagnos's  last  report: 

"Thus  the  sapling,  which  was  planted 
in  hope  and  faith  only  a  few  years  ago, 
stands  before  us  now,  a  thriving  and  vig- 
orous young  tree,  spreading  its  branches 
in  every  direction,  and  affording  a  refresh- 
ing ehelter,  under  which  a  group  of  little 
sightless  boys  and  girls  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  home  circle  and  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  of  early  education. 
Many  of  these  children  have  been  exposed 
from  their  early  infancy  to  the  most  un- 
desirable influence.  They  have  seldom 
drunk  the  milk  of  human  kindness  or 
tasted  the  fruit  of  affection.  They  have 
scarcely  ever  known  the  blessings  of  wise 
guidance  or  of  comfortable  domestic  life, 
and  their  entrance  upon  the  new  experi- 
ences of  parental  care,  rational  training 
and  pleasant  associations,  is  marked  by  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  their  man- 
ners and  morals,  and  even  by  radical 
changes  as  to  form  and  features." 

So  far,  so  good!  but  still  the  "cry  of  the 
children"  goes  up.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  con- 
stantly receiving  applications  for  admis- 
sion,,which  he  is  unable  to  grant,  both 
for  want  of  room,  and  for  want  of  money. 
The  men  and  women  of  Boston  have  re- 
sponded nobly  to  his  appeals  for  aid;  but 
large  as  have  been  the  sums  contributed, 
still  more  is  needed.    And  why,  we  may 


ask,  should  this  good  task  of  giving  be 
confined  to  Boston,  to  Massachusetts? 
There  are  children  from  Maine  in  this 
Kindergarten.  Will  not  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Maine  give  what  they  can 
to  help  this  noble  institution?  A  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  has  lately  been  formed,  of  which, 
it  is  hoped,  branches  will  spring  up  in  all 
the  New  England  States  at  least,  if  they 
go  no  farther.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  undertaken  to  form  such  a  branch 
association  in  Maine,  and  she  earnestly 
calls  upon  all  women  who  may  chance  to 
read  these  words,  to  give  her  such  aid  as 
may  come  within  their  means.  The  an- 
nual subscription  is  one  dollar,  and  may 
'be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner, 
Maine,  before  April  9th.  On  receipt  of 
the  subscription,  with  name  and  address, 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Association 
will  be  sent  to  each  subscriber. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper- 


The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kinder-  I 
garten  for  the  Wind,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  will   give 
a  reception  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  cor-  I 
ner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets.  Addresses  will  lie  I 
made  by  Hev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Lev- 
:  erett  Saltonstall,  and  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon. 
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Annual     Reception     at     the     Jamaica 
Plain    Buildiner. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  building  In 
Jamaica  Plain,  a  large  number  of  persons 
were  present,  the  large  exhibition  hall  being 
quite  crowded.  The  first  hour  was  devoted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  building,  and  watching 
the  children  at  their  work.  They  were  sewing 
on  cords  and  making  designs  on  their  cush- 
ioned tables.  Two  or  three  of  the  little  boys 
were  making  an  outline  of  the  front  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  doing  it  in  a  very 
creditable  fashion,  with  an  accuracy  that 
would  have  been  praiseworthy  in  boys  who 
.  could  see.  It  was  quite  a  day  for  the  little 
people,  and  they  enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost. 

After    the    hour   of    work   was   over  the 
children  was  taken  to  the  hall,  the  visitors 
following,  and  there  the  more  formal  exer- 
cises of  the  day  were  eiven.     There  was 
music,  both  by  the  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  older  pupils  from  the  South 
Boston  school,  who  had  come  over  to  help 
make  |the  day  a  success.     There  were   ad- 
:  dresses     bv     Rev.     Phillips     Brooks     ana 
j  Rev.       George      Gordon       of      the       Old 
I  South  Church.    Both  gentlemen  spoke  with  a 
i  great  deal  of  feeling  of  the  woudertul  work 
that  had  been  done  for  the  children,  in  opeu- 
i  ing  the  outside  world  to  their  vision,  to  which 
!  it  would  remain  forever  shut,  were  it  not  for 
the    Instruction  given   them   in  the  kinder- 
garten.   It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Saltonstall 
would  be  present  and  speak,  but  he  was  de- 
tained by  illness. 

Dr.  Samuel  Elliot,  who  presided"  over  these 
formal  exercises,  made  the  closing  address, 
in  which  he  made  a  special  plea  for  financial 
aid  for  the  kindergarten.  During  his  address 
Dr.  Elliot  read  a  letter  from  Helen  Kellar, 
written  to  his  little  grandson.  It  was  a  won- 
derful piece  of  writing,  and  would  have  been 
for  a  much  older  person  in  full  possession  ot 
her  senses. 

After  the  exercises  were  over  the  children 
went  to  their  work  again,  and  the  visitors 
still  lingered  as  If  loth  to  leave-fhe  fascinating 
place.  Before  they  went  away  biany  of  them 
left  substantial  proof  of  their  pleasvnre  in  the 
hands  of  the  ladies  of  the  committee. 

Among  the  gii'  sts  present  were  MrsvAgas- 
siz,  Mrs.  J"hn  rempleman ,  Coolidge,  -Mrs. 
Thnmas  Mack,  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner,  Mrs,  SSX. 
Hooper,  Miss  Sarah  Crocker,  Miss  Helen 
Wlnslow,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter.  Mr.  Rod- 
ochanachl,  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  iiir. 
John  S.  Dwight.  Mr.  Edward  Perkins,  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson  and  others. 
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A  RECEPTION. 


Pleasant    Gathering    at  the    Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind. 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten lor  the  Blind  save  a  reception  at  the  insti- 
tution at  the  corner  of  Perkins'  and  Day  sts., 
Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon.  The  visitors 
first  made  a  tour  of  the  building  and  watched  the 
children,  29  in  number,  girls  and  boys,  sew,  play 
with  toys  and  read  by  raised  letters. 

At  about  3:30  o'clock  those  present  adjourn  ed.to 
the  exhibition  hall  in  the  building,  where  the  exer- 
cises were  to  take  place.  Noticeable  among  those 
present  were  the  following  named:  Samuel  Eliot, 
Rev  A.  A.  Peabody,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Broeks,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Miss  Eliza  Win- 
throp  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Thomas  Motley, 
Mrs.  Gr.  W.  'Wales,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Hooper,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull, 
Mrs  Louis  Agassiz,  Mr.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Cash, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Milliken,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Morse,  jr.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Russell,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Swan, 
•Mrs.  JameB  Greenleaf,  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  Edward  Whitney  and  many  others. 

There  was  a  short  entertainment,  after  which 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  was  introduced.  He 
spoke  briefly  but  very  encouragingly  to  the  de- 
lighted audience.  Rev.  G.  A.lGordon  also  made  an 
address,  and  the  chairman  made  further  remarks, 
in  which  he  stated  the  financial  needs  of  the  in- 
stitution. There  were  musical  selections  during 
the  exercises. 


TEE    LISTENER. 

When  Dr.  Brooks  arose,  a  giant  silhouette,  in 
the  gloom  of  the  little  chapel  at  the  top  ot  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  yesterday  afternoon, 
he  certainly  had  a  very  interesting  company  to 
listen  to  his  swift  speech  about  the  blind  children. 
There  were  society  leaders  in  plenty— fashion  has 
smiled  with  golden  smiles  upon  the  charming 
enterprise— solid  men,  not  to  speak  of  solid 
women,  newspaper  men  and  newspaper 
women,  instructors,  and  blind  children  in 
considerable  numbers.  Dr.  Brooks's  speech  was 
certainly  interesting  enough  to  repay  the  people 
for  coming,  if  there  had  been  nothing  more.  His 
thought  that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  and  often 
do,  actually  gain  much  from  imprisonment, 
finding  there,  through  the  aid  of  the  very  seques- 
tration of  confinement,  certain  things  which  they 
would  surely  have  passed  by  if  they  had  been  free, 
and  his  application  of  this  allegory  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  were  perfectly  philo- 
sophical. There  are,  as  Dr.  Brooks  sug- 
gested, time3  when  our  senses  only 
serve  to  emphasize  our  imprisonment. 
The  mind  is  born  to  rove;  and  the  keener  the 
senses,  the  more  palpable  is  the  boundary  which 
they  set.  So  it  happens  that  the  deprivation  of  a 
sense  often  seems  to  enlarge  the  soul,  just  as  the 
walls  of  prison  cells  have  served  to  extend  the 
mental  horizon  of  a  Savanarola  or  a  Bunyan.  An 
excellent  and  most  suggestive  reflection!  And 
yet  when  the  little  blind  children  sang  and  spoke,  j 
their  songs  and  speeches  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  found  their  pleasure  in  trying  to  re- 
place their  lost  sense  of  sight  with  a 
consciousness  of  natural  objects  derived 
through  other  senses.  They  sang  about  blrd3  and 
the  appearance  of  birds;  they  held  aloft  the 
images  of  these  birds  as  they  sang;  they  held  up 
flowers,  too,  for  others  to  see,  but  which  they 
could  not  see.  They  sang  of  light  and  color  and 
of  the  things  that  they  are  shut  out  from,  but  which 
they  eagerly  acquire  a  knowledge  of.    They  are 


keenly  susceptible  to  the  personality  of  the  peo- 
ple abont  them.  They  live  in  their  senses  and  in 
Nature,  reaching  out  to  know  the  world  as  well 
and  intimately  as  they  may,  bat  hading  it  suffi- 
cient for  their  happiness. 

Nothing  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the 
eagerness  of  the  blind  to  come  into  a  complete 
relation  with  the  external  world  than  the.  case  of 
little  Edith  Thomas,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
little  girl  who  is  now  at  the  kindergarten,  and 
who  is  the  third  in  that  most  interesting  succes- 
sion in  which  Laura  Briagman  and  Helen  Kellar 
have  preceded  her.  This  little  girl  is  ten  years 
old;  she  bad  her  sight  until  she  was  four,  and 
then  lost  it  in  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  From 
four  years  to  nine  her  life  was  a  blank,  except  as, 
entirely  uninstructed,  she  gathered  some  notion 
of  the  world  through  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
Then  she  came  to  the  kindergarten ;  and  in 
one  year,  under  careful,  skilful  and  loving  instruc- 
tion, the  great  world  has  been  rapidly  unfolding 
to  her  knowledge.  By  means  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  the  wonderful  system  first  made  use  of 
by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  case  of  Laara  Bridgman,  little 
Edith  Thomas  has  been  taught  six  hundred  words. 
And  with  what  quick  telegraphy  she  uses  these 
words  in  communicating  with  her  teacher!  This 
pleasant  and  intelligent  young  woman  she  has  ap- 
parently almost  always  at  her  Bide.  The  child  utters 
an  eager  little  moan ;  an  inarticulate  expression, 
not  of  distress,  but  of  the  insatiable  desire  to  know. 
Her  restless  fingers  wander  about  her  continually : 
as  the  people  flocked  into  the  room  she  occupied 
yesterday  afternoon,  she  studied  her  visitors  with 
a  rapid  scrutiny,  examining  the  watch  chains  of 
the  men  and  the  hats  of  the  women  and  girls— she 
seems  to  regard  the  masculine  watch  chain  and 
the  feminine  bonnet  as  typical  of  the  character  of 
the  individual— communicating  to  her  teacher 
her  discoveries  and  observations,  and  then  all  at 
once  flying  into  a  little  exhibition  of  her  accom- 
plishments. All  eagerness,  all  nervousness,  this 
little  deaf  and  blind  girl  seemed  to  be,  and  it 
most  be  a  nervous  task  to  instruct  her. 

The  Listener  was  interested  greatly  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  this  child's  mind,  aud  the 
stories  kindly  told  by  her  teacher  of  the  develop- 
ment of  her  reasoning  powers  and  her  exercise  of 
memory.  For  she  has,  it  is  plain, brought  something 
in  the  way  of  recollection  from  her  infancy,  when 
she  could  see.  The  other  day  her  teacher  found  her 
before  a  glazed  picture  which  hung  on  the  wall, 
pretending  that  she  was  looking  at  herself  in  a 
looking-glass.  She  squared  off  before  it  as  before  a 
mirror,  and  prinked  her  hair  and  her  clothing. 
Manifestly  she  must  have  remembered  doing  this 
as  a  little  child ;  and  the  accidental  discovery  of 
what  she  took  for  a  looking-glass  brought  back 
the  childish  trait  of  vanity.  Little  Edith's  love 
for  animals  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  blind  child's 
instinctive  pantheism.  A  stuffed  squirrel  was 
produced ;  she  caressed  and  kissed  it,  and  eagerly 
grasped  her  book  to  read  about  it.  She  com- 
municates with  her  teacher  in  quick  movements 
of  her  fingers  upon  the  teacher's  hand.  "What 
number  is  the  squirrel  story?"  "Number  11." 
She  turns  the  pages  rapidly  to  No.  11.  The  fingers 
of  her  left  hand  follow  the  raised  characters, 
while  with  her  right  she  swiftly  translates  them 
into  the  manual  alphabet  upon  the  teacher's  hand, 
and  the  teacher  speaks  the  words  as  she  spells  ' 
them.  Not  a  word  is  missed.  But  she  can 
hardly  finish  the  story  before  she  desires 
to  write.  The  writing  book  is  opened,  the 
pencil  found  in  the  drawer,  the  paper 
pushed  down  into  the  depressions  which  are 
to  guide  the  pencil,  and  the  writing  begun.  It  is  in 
pretty  and  perfectly  regular  "printed"  characters. 
She  repeats  the  story  of  the  squirrel.  It  is  evident- 
ly a  favorite  story  with  her.  As  she  does  so,  she 
bends  down  and  looks  at  the  squirrel  affectionate- 
ly. "She  likes  to  make  believe  that  she  is  looking 
at  things,  and  will  gaze  ont  of  the  window  as  if 
she  saw  what  was  there,"  says  her  teacher.  In- 
finitely pathetic,  is  it  not?  And  yet  the  act  evi- 
dently brings  no  sadness  to  this  child.  The  world— 
her  world— is  enough  for  her,  and  she  is  happy 
in  it. 

As  for  the  blind  children  who  hear  and  speak, 
they  seem  by  contrast,  when  one  step3  from  the 
company  of  Edith  Thomas  to  the  others',  to  be  per- 
sons fully  possessed  of  their  senses.  The  depriva- 
tion of  the  sense  of  sight  is.  compared  with  the 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing  and  speech,  quite  a 
trifle.  The  blind  children  go  about  on  their  own 
account ;  they  chat,  aud  play,  and  graciously  show 
their  visitors  the  way  up  stairs,  and 
behave  themselves  quite  like  other  people. 
At  their  little  kindergarten  exercises  they 
show  themselves  very  skilful  and  ready  with  their 
hands.    At  their  play,  however,  when  surrounded 
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with  their  visitors,  they  seemed  quite  conscious  of 
their  blindness.  The  Listener  spoke  of  this  fact 
to  one  of  the  teachers.  "Oh,"  said  she,  laughing, 
"you  should  see  them  when  nobody  is 
here!"  Happy  they  certainly  were;  and  they 
have  reason  to  be  happy  at  this  wonderful  kinder- 
garten, if  they  can  be  happy  anywhere.  All 
things  are  certainly  shaped  here  to  make 
them  happy;  pure  air  in  abundance,  roomy 
apartments,  the  cosiest  and  airiest  of  bed- 
rooms, and  an  abundance  of  appliances  for 
instruction  and  amusement.  The  profusion  of 
light  in  the  rooms,  perhaps,  does  not  recommend 
the  building  to  the  little  blind  pupils,  but  it  cer- 


tainly makes  it  more  pleasant  for  the  teachers. 
And  tbe  little  ones  flourish  the  better  in  the  light, 
though  they  do  not  see  it.  It  certainly  ought  to 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  generous  people 
v,bo  have  contributed  to  aud  worked  for  the  kin- 
dergarten to  Bee  it  fulfilling  its  mission  so  splen- 
didly, and  an  incitement  to  them  and  to  others  to 
continue  their  support  of  it.  It  would  surely  be 
impossible  for  the  rich  to  see  their  gifts  appear 
in  more  tangible  benefits  than  thejtdo  in  this  ex- 
cellent institution. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  10, 1889. 


The  invitations  of  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain  were  accepted  by  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished number  of  guests  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  one  of  the  delightful  receptions,  which 
often  increase  interest  in  the  institution,  took 
place,  followed  by  an  inspiring  programme  of 
exercises  in  the  hall  of  the  building.  For  an 
hour  before  the  exercises  began  the  guests  were 
brought  into  a  mood  of  sympathy  with  the  occa- 
sion by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  little 
blind  children  in  their  school  and  play  rooms. 
Little  Edith  Thomas,  the  child  deprived  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  was  the  centre  of 
much  attention,  and  responded  with  quick  touch 
to  her  many  visitors.  Although  only  ten  years 
of  age,  she  was  able  to  read  for  those  who  asked 
the  favor,  and  seemed  to  eagerly  fol- 
low the  instruction  of  the  teacher  provided 
especially  for  her  development.  The  one  small 
color  ed  child.  Martha,  was  among  the  happiest 
in  the  play  room,  insisting  that  her  new  apron 
was  donned  on  account  of  her  teacher's  birth- 
day. The  girls  with  their  pins  for  geometrical 
instruction  and  the  boys  with  their  cards  for 
other  kindergarten  exercises  were  visited  by  the 
guests,  who  saw  the  beautiful  training  which 
the  Perkins  Institution  is  not  able  to  give  on 
account  of  its  rule  of  tiot  admitting  the  smallest 
children.  Tile  sunshine  which  brightened  the 
new  ImiMing  seemed  reflected  in  the  happy 
faces  of  the  thirty  children,  who  were  occupied 
so  that  they  did  not  realize  their  helplessness. 

Alter  the  building  had  been  inspected  the 
guests  iiileil  (he  hall,  while  the  school  sat  facing 
them  at  one  end.  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  has  recov- 
ered from  his  severe  illness,  welcomed  the  visi- 
tors, among  whom  were  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr. 
Eliot,  Mr.  Cobb.  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Eobert  Treat 
Paine,  Mr,  Jackson.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Eev. 
G.  A.  Gordon. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  charming  piano 
solo  by  Miss  Roeske,  the  musical  instructor  of 
the  institution,  the  excellence  of  whose  work 
was  illustrated  not  only  by  the  waltz  which  she 
herself  rendered  but  by  the  musical  part  taken 
by  Hie  children.  In  tlio  next  exercise  the  kin- 
dergarten children  became  "little  birds,"  sing- 
ing in  chorus  "  Sing,  little  bird,  and  tell  us  your 
name."  At  this  invitation  solo  singers,  with 
stuffed  birds  in  their  hands,  announced  that 
they  were  "a  robin,"  "an  oriole,"  and  other 
feathered  songsters,  in  such  a  naive  way  that  all 
were  pleased.  A  recitation  was  then  given  by  a 
little  girl  with  a  yellow  "dafty-down-dilly  "  in 
hei  hand,  a  pretty  spring  subject  for  a  poem. 

The  first  address  was  given  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Brooks,  who  spoke  eloquont  words  of  encour- 
agement and  congratulation.  He  found  that 
the  work  is  going  forward  from  a  hopeful  spring- 
time to  Its  summer  and  harvest.  Those  who 
are  able  to  visit  the  institution  only  occasionally 
wish  that  they  could  seo  more  of  the  work;  but 
we  rind  that  this  belongs  to  a  vast  system  of 
helpfulness,  each  part  of  which  encourages  the 
others.  "What  is  the  idea  of  the  work?"  the 
speaker  asked.  If  is  that  of  giving  lihertv  to  im- 
prisoned lives.  Dr.  Brooks  then  spoke  of  the 
imprisonment  which  even  those  with  senses 
realize.  There  is  a  power  of  seeing 
which  the  eye  cannot  soe,  of  head- 
ing     and      of      touch      which       are       folt 


All  are  hampered  and  restrained;  but  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  time  of  escape  for  a  better 
liberty,  to  the  better  life.  Too  soul  by  its  con- 
finement may  he  made  enlarged  and  more  alive. 
We  may  Open  the  prison  where  the  apostles  sat, 
where  the  Italian  sat,  where  John  Bunyau  sat, 
and  we  will  hnd  that  everywhere  imprisonment 
may  become  a  chance  for  education  and  enlarge- 
ment of  life.  To  bring  enlightenment  to  those 
in  prison,  to  give  enlargement  to  restricted  lives 
— this  is  our  work.  There  is  a  faculty  behind 
every  sense,  and  this  work  enlarges  that.  The 
nicturesqueness  of  childhood  may  be  studied 
here,  and  then  the  speaker  gave  expression  to 
the  lovely  truths  of  childhood.  The  good  God 
does  not  refuse  happiness  even  to  the  darkest 
lives,  lie  said.  Let  us  rejoice  at  tire  opporl  onirics 
which  inay  be  enjoyed  even  here,  and  hope  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  this  delightful 
charity. 

A  solo  for  the  clarinet,  "  Andante  and  Waltz  " 
from  Venzano,  was  performed  by  Master  John 
F.  Morrison  with  much  precision  and  spirit.  'Die 
children  then  resumed  their  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme by  singing,  with  appropriate  action,  the 
song  of  "Little  Birds."  A  musical  exercise  fol- 
lowed, illustrating  the  quickness  of  the  children 
in  distinguishing  tones  and  keys.  Rev.  G.  A. 
Gordon,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  thought  that 
the  exercise  showed  the  superiority  of  the  chil- 
dren over  those  people  who  complain  of  being 
"  hard  of  hearing"  in  church.  The  thoughts  are 
felt  hy  these  children  through  the  touch.  We 
are  called  to  give  sight  to  tho  blind,  not  by  a 
restoration  of  a  false  sense  but  by  the  substitution 
of  a  new  one.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  to  prevent 
calamities.  There  is  an  enterprise,  an  invinci- 
bility, an  inventiveness  in  this  wort  of  love. 

After  a  song  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Titus,  Dr.  Eliot 
spoke  of  the  material  aspect  of  the  work.  For 
the  completion  of  its  endowment,  $25,000  at 
least  is  required.  A  Ladies'  Aid  Association 
has  been  formed  to  obtain  needed  money  for 
carrying  on  the  work  for  annual  expenses,  and 
¥5000  or  SfiOOO  a  year  is  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work.  The  children  themselves  create  sym- 
pathy and  appeal  to  all  hearts,  the.  speaker  said. 
The  training  given  is  beautifully  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
training  in  developing  the  mind,  Dr. 
Eliot  read  a  letter  from  little  Helen  Kellar, 
the  child  who  can  not  see,  hear  or  speak,  but 
who  has  been  trained  by  a  teacher 
from  the  Perkins  Institution,  so  that  she 
may  enjoy  the  world  and  grow  in 
knowledge.  In  the  letter  she  spoke  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  spring  flowers  of  various 
tints,  and  of  looking  at  the  trees  dressed,  so  her 
teacher  said,  like  ladies  for  the  ball.  French 
phrases  and  allusions  to  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
showed  the  eager  grasp  of  her  mind,  and  that 
she  had  gained  in  expression  since  her  last  visit. 

An  appeal  for  aid  for  the  institution  seemed  to 
meet  substantial  response  from  the  visitors, 
whose  appreciation  had  been  quickened  by  the 
interesting  exercises.  Tho  Visiting  Committee 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William 
Appleton.  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Miss  Edith  Botch,  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  10. 


It  looked  as  though  there  were  a  wedding 
or  a  party  somewhere  m  the  neighborhood 
out  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
in  Jamaica  P' "in ..yesterday  afternoon,  there 
were  so  many  carriages  standing  about. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  a  reception,  of  a  unique 
and  very  interesting  sort,  given  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  by  the  ladies  of  the 
visiting  committee  for  that  institution, 
which  includes  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs. 
William  Appleton.  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 
Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Paine.  Miss  Edith  Rotch 
and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott. 

The  invitations  sent  out  hy  these  ladies 
were  eagerly  accepted,  and  so  many  guests 
came  that  the  long  exhibition  hall  in  the 
top  of  the  building  was  filled  to  overflow. 

Among  the  distinguished  and  well-known 
people  present  were ;  Samuel  T.  Cobb.  Rev. 
William  Bradley.  Miss  Endicott.  Mr.  Rodo- 
cauachi.  the  Greek  consul,  Robert  Treat 
Paine  Jr.,  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  Iran- 
script  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody.  Harry  McGlr-aen 
and  Mrs.  McGle.nen,  Miss  Helen  Winslow, 
Mrs  Pritchard,  Rev.  Bernard  Carpenter, 
Mrs'  Greenleaf  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Maria  S. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Train  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  the 
Little  Children  of  tho  HUnderanrten, 
39  in  number,  at  present,  were  gathered 
witlit  heir  teachers  near  tbe  platform  in  the 
hall  and  entertained  their  friends  very  pret- 
tily for  some  time ,  with  their  songs,  recita- 
tions and  other  exercises.    One  of  the  most 


interesting  of  these  was  in'music,  where  the 
children  gave  the  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of  suc- 
cessive notes  or  chords  played  on  the 
piano,  beat  any  tune  required  by  clapping 
their  tiny  hands  to  the  music,  and  named 
the  keys  struck  in  chorus  as  soon  as  they 
were  heard.  They  showed  how  wonderfully 
the  ear  could  be  trained  even  very  early  in 
life,  and  the  exhibition  was  a  surprise  and 
pleasure  to  al  1  present. 

A  very  finely  executed  piano  solo  by  Miss 
Roesky,  the  blind  instructor  in  music,  a 
clarinet  solo  by  t1 .  T.  Morrison,  and  a  song, 
"Marguerita,"  by  L.  W.  Titus  were 
other  numbers  on  the  programme  which 
were  received  by  warm  and  well-merited 
asp1  •vise. 

A  brief  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  referred  to  the  opening  of  the 
building  a  few  years  before  and  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  it  was  to  come  again  and  see 
the  good  work  already  accomplished  by  this 
institution,  and  to  anticipate  that  which  it 
was  to  do  in  the  future.  When  looking  at 
any  such' work  one  always  longs  to  keep  a 
closer  connection  with  it,  but  there  is  so 
much  that  this  is  impossible,  and  the  work 
must  be  divided  up  among  many.  .Yet  even 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  it  was  helpful,  for 
it  sent  one  back  to  his  or  her  own  particular 
field  or  line  of  effort 

Encoiiraeed  and  Strengthened. 

And  what  is  this  work  which  we  are 
called  to  see  today?  It  is  nothing  less  than 
ministration  to  imprisoned  souls,  a  letting 
in  of  the  light  to  minds  shut  by  barred 
senses.  We  who  have  all  our  senses,  feel  at 
times  that  they  are  insufficient,  and  we 
know  that  the  soul  can  grow  without  them. 
We  might  open  the  prison  where  the  apos- 
tles sat,  and  we  find  them  singing  songs, 
turning  it  into  a  temple;  John  Bunyan 
wrote  his  wonderful  bookin  a  jail.  We  see, 
therefore,  that 

.Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
and  so  in  these  shut-in  souls  we  may  find 
the  finest  life  and  growth.  What  these 
teachers  are  doing  here  is  like  what  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of,  a  bringing  out  of  prison 
and  a  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind.  There  is 
a  special  picturesqueness  of  childhood,  and 
it  comes  to  us  with  a  special  plea  for  help. 
We  cannot  look  on  these  children  who  have 
spoken  and  sung  without  feeling  that  God 
has  not  forbidden  happiness  to  them ;  there- 
fore I  congratulate  you  on  the  privilege  you 
enjoy  of  helping  these  poor  little  ones. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  wishing  for  the 
institution  still  more  prosperity  m  years  to 
come. 
[     Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon  was  the  next  speaker 

and  he  spoke  of  the  wonderful  exhioition 
of  correctly  trained  hearing  which  they  had 
just  seen,  of  the  marvel  that  these  children 
could  drink  in  thought  through  their  finger 
tips,  of  the  feeling  the  Master  had  for  the 
blind,  of  how  the  teachers  were  doing  His 
Wi  rk  in 

Ksatoriii!!  Stent  to  These  Children 
by  substituting  another  sense  for  that  they 
had  lost,  and  of  the  fact  that  we  should  be- 
come cruel  and  heartless,  perhaps,  without 
such  appeals  of  the  "poor,"  the  weak  and 
the  helpless,  who  are  always  with  us. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  the  last  speaker. 
He  regretted  the  absence  of  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  who  was  to  have  spoken,  but 
was  prevented  by  illness,  and  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  more  funds  for  the  insti- 
tution, which  needs  $25,000  to  complete  its 
endowment,  and  from  $6000  to  $8000  per 
year  for  its  current  expenses.  The 
ladies  interested  in  the  good  work 
have  formed  an  auxiliary  association  to 
aid  in  raising  these  funds,  and  he  hoped  all 
present  would  aid  in  it.  In  conclusion  Dr. 
Eliot  read  a  very  entertaining  letter  from 
little  Helen  Keller,  addressed  to  "My  beauti- 
ful little  Sammy."  who  is,  though  the 
doctor  did  not  say  so,  his  young  grandson, 
whose  acquaintance  Helen  made  on  her 
visit  North  last  year.  Jean  Kincald. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOB    THE  BLIND. 

Reception  l>y   the    Ladies'   Vlnitine   Com- 
mittee—The  Exereises, 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  at  the  corner  of  Day  and 
Centre  streets  in  Jamaica  Plain,  gave  a  recep- 
tion yesterday  afternoon.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William 
Appleton,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes.  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Mrs.  Roger 
Wolcott.    A  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion 


previous  to  the  exercises  m  u»  »»  -. 
amusing  incident  of  the  day  was  when  two  of 
Cuttle  blind  boys  who  found  themselves 
close  to  a  gentleman  said  to  h"*:  0.™ 
■will  show  you  the  way  up  stairs  to  the  hall  , 
and  they  did  very  successfully  pilot  him  up 

k  ndlnrarten  and  they,  are  all  very ;bnght. 

fen  Thi™ was  succeeded  by  a  bird  song  given, 
&  the  children,  the  soloists  holding  in  their  I 
hands  stuffed  birds.  The  solos  were  rendered  •; 
vtrV  sweetly  and  with  wonderful  correctness 
In/the  choruses  were  very  finely  sung.  Little 
T  Vllia  Howard  gave  a  recitation,  ."Daffy  Down 
UlUe  hot ^amavvoUousiy   distinct   manner, 

with  perfect  inflection  and  very  sweet  modula- 

^^feXS  pTomlrFor'Siffu^e-. ! 
The  wOTk  befng  do?ie  at  the  kindergarten  was 
a  miTustration  to  imprisoned  lives;  to  give 
them  ber"  in  their  prisons-their  imprnoned 
»=  Timrc  was  a  power  which  the  eye  did 
sel,.s6.S;i  X  wrfook  forward  sometimes,  he 
Cd  to  a  time  when  beyond  this  life,  with  a 
m^ersightThe  eye  shall  see  and   the  ear  shall 

WSS  ^eni^wWlthheth1a!rSholI 
might     perhaps     see  prisons. 

to  some  ofthem  'here  has  been  the  largest 
Ubertvln  God.  Here  you  are  bringing  these 
souls  ow  of  prison  and  letting  .m  the  light 
ThVre  is something  very  touching  when  .  we 
KaI  bCd  talk?  of  seeing.    There  is  a  sight 

SeUtousewfth9apecufiar  ap'peaf    The  old 

some  cause  to  rejoice.  Those  of  you  who  have , 
done  so  much  for  this  institution  I  congratu- 
late on  the  privilege  you  enjoy,  We  want  to 
lffturT  our  hearts  in  thankfulness,  not  only 
for  wEatyou  are  already  doing  here  but  also 
in  anticipation  of  what  you  may  do  in  the 
fntiirn  in  this  delightful  chanty.  . 

f  The  remarks  ofSDr.  Brooks  were  received 
with  every  mark  of  appreciation.  John  F. 
v^.nn  followed  in  a  clarinet  solo,  after 
wiich  ?he  Uttta  ™w  sang  "Fly,  Little  Birds  - 
ilinstrating  the  flying  with  motions  of  the 
hands  They  then  sang  the  scale  by  numbers 
ami  afterwards,  when  their  teacher  touched 
the  different  notes,  they  called  them  out  by 
name  correctly.  They  clapped  with  their 
hands  double.  Quadruple  and  octuple  time 
Hvmeing  from  one  to  the  other  instantly  with 
the  man?.  They  also  were  able  to  distinguish 
read  lv  the  different  keys  touched,,  and  called 
them  out  withoutthe  slightest  hesitation. 

TheKeV  Dr.  Gordon  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Eliot  and  said  he  was  impressed  with  the  in- 
feriority of  people  who  could  see  to  these  chil- 
dren    Their  wonderful  quickness  of  ear   as 
demonstrated  by  the  exercises  in  music  they 
hid  given,  showed  that  the  loss  of  one  sense 
made  r,H°e  acute  all  the  others.    These  chil- 
dren  were  brought  here,  he  said,  to  think  the 
Sriat  thoughts   of  the  world.    To  drink  them 
no  i  it  were,  through  their  finger  tips  as  one 
rtrmks  m  inusic.    We  who  read  of  his  life  are 
ant  to  bonder  when  we  are  engaged  in  any 
work  of  this  sort  how  the  Master  would  look 
nnon   it      We     know    that ,  he    pitied   the 
hUnd     and     give    them    sight.    We    cannot 
do       that.      but,     we      can      give      them  | 
;  a  new  sense,  the  sense   of   touch,    which   will  - 
convey  to  them  the  same  thoughts  we  receive 
?h?ough  the  sight.    If  it  were  not  for  these  I 
onneafs   of   th?  helpless   and    weak    to    our, 
sympathies  we  might  become  thoughtless  of; 
others  and  selfish.  To  us  these  children,  whose 
onl?  language  is  a  cry,  appeal  most  strongly. 
We  hone  many  will  We  see  the  chance  to 
benefit    humanity.     It  is   a  privilege  to   be 
tmehers  of  these  young  lives.      . 
teDr  Eliot  announced-  that  owing   to  illness 
Collector  Saltonstall  was  unable  to  be  present.  . 
He  was  very  sorry  that  this  was  the  case  be- 
cause Mr  Saltonstall  had  been  very  much  in 
wmoatiy  with  the   work   from   its  inception.  | 
Dr   Mot  then   said   the  institution  needed 
money     It  needed  $25,000  for  its  endowment , 
fund  Mid  from  $5000  to   $7000  annually  for 
the  expenses  of  the   kindergarten.    A  Ladies  ( 
Auxifilry    Aid     Society   had   recently   been| 
formed  to  obtain  funds  to   carry  on  the  work 
1  It  was  desirable  that  they  should  be  met  with 
ooen  hands  Dv   those   in   sympathy  with  the  ' 
work  These  children,  he  said,  plead  for  them- : 
■  se°ves       "There   is  no   need   that  I  or  any- 
one else  should  plead  for  them.    .God    has 
deprived  them  of  sight,  but  he  has  given  them 
™,t   blessings      To  their  wauts  we.  should 
'  Sister     The  training  given  here  is  of  the 
most  perfect T character  and  infinite  y  adapted  . 
m  then'  needs."    He  then  read  a  letter  from 
Helen  Kellar,  a  former  pupil,  showing  how 
her  traming  had  benefited,  her.    It  was  a  de- 
Ughtfiii  letter  and  a  wonderful  thing   for  a 

°hThdesehpaeVrfons1weeare  present:  Mr.  Francis 
Brooks  John  S.  Dwight.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
bod?  Mrs  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks, 
Mrs  ST.  Hooper,  Mrs.  John  Gardner,  Mrs. 
John  T.  Coolidge,  Miss  Eliza  Wmthrop  and 
Mrs.  WiUiam  Appleton. 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  gave  a  reception  at  that 
institution  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  prominent  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
wonderful  progress  that  the  little  sightless  chil-  I 
dren-all  under  nine  years  of  age  and  numbering 
about  thirty— have  made  during  the  short  time 
that  the  school  has  been  established.     This  la- 
dies' committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Clara  1.  Endicott, 
Siss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
MrS  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  MisB  Edith  Rotch,  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Wolcott.     About  an  hour  was  spent  in 
witnessing  the  kindergarten  work  of  the  little 
ones,  all  of  whom  were  bright  and  happy,  after 
which   exceedingly   interesting    exercises   were 
given  in  the  hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  An- 1 
agnos,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presiding.    The  really  . 
beautiful  singing  by  the  pupils,  the  sweetness  and 
correctness  of  the  choruses,  and  the  remarkable 
exercises  in  musical  training,  caused  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  reflected  high  credit  on  the  music 
teacher,  Miss  Roeske.    Some  very  fane  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  was  also  rendered  by  pupils  , 
of  the  Perkins  Institution.    Interesting  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks-who 
was  especially  tender  and  eloquent— and  Rev.  Dr. 
Gordon.     Dr.  Eliot   closed  the  exercises  with 
some  practical  remarks,  and  said  that  they  needed 
money.    It  needed  $25,000  to  complete  its  endow- 
ment fund  and  $5000  to  $7000  annually  for  the 
expenses  of  the  kindergarten.  A  ladies  auxiliary 
aid  society  had  recently  been  formed  to  obtain 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  by  w horn  the  smallest 
contributions    would     be     S^Mly    recei ved. 
"There  is  no  need,"  said  Dr.  Eliot,  "that  lor 
any  one  else  should  plead  for  these  little  ones. 
God  has  deprived  them  of  sight,  but  he  has  given 
them  great  blessings.    To  their  wants  we  should 
minister.    The  training  given  here  is  of  the  most 
perfect  character  and  infinitely  adapted  fcto  their 
needs  "    The  enthusiastic  and  devoted  work  of 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  by  whose  untiring  energy  this 
beneficent  institution  has  become  an  established 
success,  cannot  be  too  highly  and  practically  ap- 
preciated by  a  benevolent  community. 


blind.  much  that  i* 

painful  and  disagreeable  in  tlie  world  from  the 
blind ;  it  is  the  Imoulsoof  every  one  to  alleviate 
their  dnrknei  Inor  only  of  the  beauty  of 

tin    life   arotrhd    them     But    the   whole  truth 
kindly  convey'id  la  their  right  and  due.  ana  the 
sympathy   which   refuses   the  truth  is  a 
mentality  neither  courteous  nor  kind. 

As  with  the  b:ind.  so  in  a  different.  desrr< 
truth  is  the  proper  possession  of  children. 
rate  explanations  are  sometimes   trouDh 
hut  when  addressed  to  their  understanding,  aro 
educational  Influences  upon  tin 
the  children's  souls.    Children  atisfied 

with  half-truths.    Their  imaginative  minds  fill 
out  details  in  a  startling  manner:  an  atn 
suspicion  toward  older  poisons  quickly  d« 
the  sweetness  of  confidence!  wniloon  tl  i 
hand,  noone  is  more  appreciative  than  a  child 
of  an  accurate  statement  of  f  lingthe 

truth  from  others,  their  0  -  are  kept  un- 

stained with  ideas  of  falsehood. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  13,  1889, 


Truthfulness  to  Children. 

A  visitor  at  the  reception  held  at  the  kinder- 
garten  for  the  blind  last  week  was  brought  face: 
U>  face  with  a  not  unusual  moral  a&W£**£ 
of  telling  the  truth  to  children  ^^f  in- 
stances when   a  little   Action   would   be  mudr 
more  agreeable.    The   hoys'   class   was   seated 
around  a  table  engaged  upon   the  kindergarten 
exercise   of  working  in  worsted  upon  . icar I.  in 
which  holes  had  been   pricked  for   the   needle. 
They  were  pleased  and  contented  with   he  task 
but  it  required' infinite  patience   for   the   little 
seeing  fingers  to  find  the  holes,  and   somtimes 
the  worsted  would  become  tangled  and  the  way 
o    the  Pattern-  lost,    while   the   sightless   eyes 
could  render  no  assistance  to  the  confused  work- 
er     One  of    the  tiny  pupils  became  so  troubled 
with  his  work  that  a  guest  leaned  over  the  table 
and  straightened  the  tangle.      "Don't  take  out 
the  stitch,"  Pleaded  the  boy     and   when   the 
work  was  placed  in  his  hands  he  asked :     Ha\  e 
you  taken  out  the  stitch?"  adding  immediately 
« I  am  so  happy  that  you  haven't  taken  out  the 
stitch  "    A  blush  of  deception  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  visitor,  as  she  refused  to  acknowledge 

that  the  stitch  was  gone.  ^Sj^JSIfS^ 

dp<drov  his  pleasure,  yet  a  little  more  courage 
wotUd  have  been  a  safer  inspiration,  since  the 
e^act  truth  would  have  maintained,  a  freer  re- 
fationo   confidence  between  the  seeing,  and  the 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR   THE  BLIND 

About  $30,000   More    Needed  for  IU    En- 
dowment "tind. 

The  kindergarten  has  now  $79,591  76 
towards  the  endowment  fund  of  S100.000 
Will  not  the  public  aid  us  in  making  un  the 
remaining  S20.408  24,  thus  enabling  us  to 
carry  on  this  work  with  a  sense  of  security 
that  our  income  will  cover  expenses?  All  con- 
tributions to  the  endowment  fund,  large  or 
small,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  treasurer,  while  all  annual  sub- 
scriptions for  current  expenses  may  he  sent  in 
future  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  of 
which  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  No.  152  Beacon 
street,  is  treasurer. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Agassiz.  Mr3.  T.  Mack.  Miss  E.  L. 
Andrew,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine,  Mrs.  \l  illiam  Apple- 
ton,  Miss  Edith  Rotch.  Miss  C  I.  Endicott. 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Miss  S.  B.  fay.  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Forbes.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  ladies'  visiting 
committee. 

The  following  additional  contributions  have 
been  received  from  date  of  March  25  to  April 
20  1889:  A.  B-,  third  contribution,  $500;  a 
friend,  $500;  a  friend,  $500;  a  friend,  $50;  a 
friend,  $25;  a  friend,  $20;  a  friend.  South 
FramiDgham.  $5 ;  B-,  $5 ;  Mrs  Walter  Baker, 
second  contribution,  $100;  Miss  Margaret  G. 
Cabot,  $20;  cash,  50  cents;  Mrs  Mary  U 
Charles,  fifth  contribution.  $25:  Mrs.  J. 
Temoleman  Coolidge,  sixth  contribution,  $200 ; 
W  E'  L.  Dillaway,  $50;  entertainment  by  the 
hoys  of  Perkins  institution,  $15;  fair  by  Amy 
and  Edna  Pickert,  Jessie  and  Ida  Patten  and 
Kittie  L.  Levicfc.  $41  08 ;  Robert  B.  Forbes, 
second  contribution,  $50 ;  C.  M.  H..  Cambridge, 
S3;  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Howe.  $10;  Mrs.  Constan- 
tine  F.  Hutchins,  third  contribution,  $20:  Miss 
Mary  V.  Iasigi,  second  contribution,  $10;  in 
memoriam,  $50;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jackson,  Manches- 
ter N.  H.,  $50;  little  girl  and  little  boy,  si 
each,  $2;  Mrs.  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
second  contribution,  S50;  J.  G.  Minot, 
second  contribution,  $15;  Miss  .  Madeleine 
C  Mixter.  second  contribution.  100; 
Mrs  Otis  Norcross,  Jr.,  fourth  contribution, 
$10;  Leverett  Saltonstall.  $100;  Mrs,.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  $100;  "S.,"  $20;  Henry  i  Spencer, 
second  contribution.  $5 ;  through  Freddie  \  . 
Walsh,  So;  Miss  C.  Wood.  11  Moreland  street, 
$5;  previously  acknowledged,  $,6,930  18, 
total.  $79,591  76. 
A  friend,  for  the  new  building.  $2o. 
Annual  subscriptions  for  current  expenses : 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Minot,  $10;  previously  acknowl- 
edged, $428;  total,  $438. 

Edward  Jacksox,  Treasurer, 

No.  146  Franklin  street,  or  P.  O.  Box  2035, 
Boston. 


Miss  Maud  Murray  will  read  at  Hotel 
Brunswick  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  on  May  2  at  8  o'clock. 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,    MAY  3,    1889 


MISS  MURRAY  READS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  Maud  Murray  read  m  the  banquet  hail 
of  Hotel  Brunswick  last  evening  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
The  audience  was  not  large,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  large  number  of  visitors  to  New  York. 
Miss  Murray's  programme  was  as  follows: 
The  Trial  Scene  from  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice."  Aux  Italians.  Lytton.  The  Elf 
Child;  A  Home-Made  Fairy  Tale.  J.  Whit- 
comb  Riley.  "The  Betrothal."  from  the  story 
of  "Jack,"  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Candor, 
Banner;  A  Maid  of  Thrace,  Fanny  Foster 
Clark. 

Every  selection  brought  out  new  phases  of 
the  lady's  abilities,  and  she  was  greeted  with 
hearty  applause  at  the  close  of  each  number. 
She  received  several  beautiful  floral  tributes, 
among  them  being  a  large  basket  of  roses  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  and  a  bunch  of  roses 
from  Miss  Murray's  friends  at  the  art  school. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  T. 
Paine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E,  Wniting,  Mr. 
Wyzemau  Marshall.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jewell,  Mrs.,  B. 
L.  Knapp,  H.  H.  Faxon,  Mr.  Simon  Johnston, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Wood,  Mrs.  C.  H.  \vashbum,  Mr. 
Albert  Poor,  Mr.  H.  Bernard  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Ware.  Mr.  Macomber,  Mr.  \\.  H.  H.  Murray, 
.  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Battis,  Miss  Latham,  Miss 
I  Albaugh,  Miss  Short  and  Miss  "Wilcox.  Gov- 
ernor Ames,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  and  others  sent  their  re- 
grets at  their  inability  to  be  present. 


Hasten*    g0$i 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  25,  1889 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAY 


— ■  Miss  Maud  Murray  read  In  the  large  banquet  hall 
of  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Thursday  evenlDg  la  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  readings  were 
llBtened  to  by  an  appreciative  audience. 
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BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD. 

CHAUNCY  HALL  KINDERGARTEN. 
A  large  audience  composed  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  children  in  the  Chauncy  Hall 
Kindergarten  assembled  at  that  school  Saturday 
afternoon  to  witness  the  entertainment  given  by 
the  children  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  affair  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  Miss  Wneelock,  and 
under  her  management  the  children  went  through 
various  exercises,  composed  mainly  ot  singing  of 
Mother  Goose  songs. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  MAY.20,  1SS9. 


Last  Friday  at  the  parade  of  the  school- 
boys on  the  Common  little  Edith  Thomas, 
the  blind  deaf  rnute  who  so  excites  the  in- 
terest of  the  visitor  to  the  kindergarten  of 
the  Perkins  Institute,  was  seen  with  her 
teaclier.  The  two  were  standing-  on  the 
side  of  Monument  hill  where  were  congre- 
gated many  ladies  and  children.  Edith 
was  not  still  a  moment.  Her  small 
hands  were  reaching  in  every  direc- 
tion andfeeling  everything  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  When  she  came  across 
a  neighboring  child  she  drew  her  close, 
felt  of  her  hat,  its  rim,  its  crown,  its  trim- 
mings ;  her  face,  hair,  dress,  rapidly  ac- 
quainting herself  with  the  texture  of  the 
latter  in  every  detail.  It  was  very  pa- 
thetic to  see  the  hungry  eagerness  of  in- 
quiry with  which  all  her  movements  were 
made,  the  pretty,  plump,  but  sightless 
face  wearing  the  most  serious  expression. 
j  As  for  the  children  whose  acquaintance 
,  she  thus  sought,  they  seemed  half  fright- 
I  ened,  but  submitted  themselves  to  the  ex- 
amination speechlessly. 


OBITUARY. 

LAUKA  BKIDGMAN. 

Laura  Bridgman,  the  blind  and  deaf  mute, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  charac- 
ters of  the  century  and  about  whom  so  much 
has  been  written  in  the  newspapers  and  else- 
where, died  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  yesterday  at  noon,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been 
ill  for  about  three  weeks  with  an  attack  of 
erysipelas,  which  started  from  the  upper  lip 
and  extended  to  the  nose  and  then  to  both 
eyes.  In  ordinary  cases  of  this,  sort  the  brain 
would  have  been  affected,  but  in  this  case  it 
was  not  so.  The  disease  next  attacked  the 
chest,  then  the  lungs,  and  then  the  heart. 
"Failure  of  heart"  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  death,  although  congestive  fever  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  She  was  conscious  up  to 
the  time  of  her  dissolution,  but  she  hail  not 
thought  that  she  was  about  to  die.  Her 
passing  away  was  peaceful.  During  her, 
illness  her  two  sisters  were  with  her 
—Mrs.  Simmons  and  Mrs.  Pulsifer  of 
Lebanon,  N.  H.  Her  other  living  rela-' 
tives  are  her  two  brothers.  Dr.  Bridgman 
of  Chicago  and  Dr.  John  D.  Bridgman  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  the  aged  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased living  with  the  latter.  The  funeral  of 
Miss  Bridgman  will  take  place  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  music  hall  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution; This  will  accommodate  but  about 
1 50  people,  and  only  the  immediate  relatives 
and  personal  friends  will  be  invited.  The  ser- 
vices will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  David  B. 
Jutteu  of  the  South  Baptist  Church,  and  it  is  | 
expected  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  will 
assist,  he  having  been  a  long-time  friend  of 
Miss  Bridgman.  The  burial  will  be  in  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  to  which  town  her  remains  will  be 
taken  by  her  sisters. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  21, 1829,  but  it  was  not  until  four 
years  later  that  the  great  Dr.  Howe,  as  all  the 
world  now  knows,  took  her  and  began  that 
wonderful  course  of  training  that  made  both 
himself  and  his  pupil  so  celebrated.  As  an 
infant  Laura  Bridgman  was  sprightly  and 
pretty,  with  bright  blue  eyes.  Her  constitu- 
tion, however,  was  feeble,  and  she  was  sub- 
ject to  severe  fits  till  she  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old.  For  the  next  six  months  her  health 
materially  improved,  and  she  soon  manifested 
a  fair  degree  of  intelligence.  But  sickness 
came  on  again  and  she  lost  sight  and  hearing 
at  the  end  of  five  weeks  from  scarlet  fever, 
and  she  was  kent  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room 
for  five  months.  A  year  passed  before  she 
could  walk  unsupported,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  she  could  sit  up  all  day.  Her  sense  of 
smell  had  become  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  her  taste  was  naturally  much  impaired. 
It  was  not  till  4  years  of  age  that 
her  bodily  health  was  restored,  out  the 
sense  of  feeling  was  her  only  avenue 
of  communication  with  the  world. 
It  was  at  this  time,  when  she  threatened  to 
become  unmanageable,  that  Dr.  Howe  heard 
of  her.  He  went  at  once  to  Hanover  and 
found  her  figure  well  formed,  her  head  large 
and  beautifully  shaped  and  herwhole  system 
in  healthy  action.  In  October,  1837,  she  was 
brought  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
arbitrary  signs  w'ere  used  as  a  step  toward 
making  her  interchange  thoughts  with  others. 
Articles  in  common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks, 
spoons  and  keys  were  experimented  with  by 
means  of  labels  pasted  upon  them  with  their 
names  printed  in  raised  letters.  By  feeling  of 
!  these  she  learned  that  the  words  differed  from 
each  other  as  much  as  the  articles  they  desig- 
nated. Then  she  learned  to  understand 
the  labels  when  detached.  But  she  could 
not  appreciate  the  existence  of  any  relation 
between  the  various  things  and  their 
labels.  Next,  letters  were  given  to  her,  by 
which  she  learned  to  speli  simple  words.  At 
last  she  seized  the  meaning  ot  signs  in  com- 
munication, ana  this  gave  her  great  encour- 
agement. About  three  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  these  experiments  she  had  learned 
the  manual  alphabet  as  used  by  the  deaf 
mutes.  A  year  followed,  in  which  she 
learned  the  names  of  every  object  which  she 
could  handle.  When  she  began  .to  use  words 
she  could  only  express  the  individual  charac- 
teristics ot  things,  such  as  book,  spoon,  etc, 
and  her  first  use  of  the  words  groat,  small, 
heavy,  etc..  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  dffer- 
ences  in  quality ;  great  book  was  to  her  the 
double  name  of  a  narticular  book;  heavy 
stone  was  one  particular  stone.  She  was  af- 
terward taught  words  expressive  of  positive 
qualities,  such  as  hardness  or  softness,  by 
connecting  the  adjectives  with  the  sub- 
stances, though  she  placed  the  latter  first. 
In  time  she  was  taught  to  write,  to  go  through 
the  processes  ot  addition  and  subtraction  in 
small  numbers,  to  understand  the  days  of  the 
week  and  to  measure  time  so  accurately  as  to 
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distinguish  between  a  half  and  a  wliole  note  m 
music.  On  Jan.  29,  1842,  Laur*  was  visited 
by  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  9>  much  inter- 
ested in  her  that  he  remained  several  hours. 
His  visit  is  described  in  his  "Notes  on  Amer-: 
ica."  In  1876  she  lost  the  great  teacher  who 
had  opened  to  her  the  avenuesof  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world;  her  health  suffered 
severely  from  the  blow,  and  when  she  went  on 
a  visit  to  her  mother,  it  was,  thought  doubtful 
if  she  lived  to  return.  Soon  afterward  she 
was  called  to  mourn  the'  death  of  her  de- 
voted friend  and  teacher.'  Miss  Rogers.  The 
facts  of  her  life  have  been  referred  to  by  theo- 
logians, philosophers  and  medical  men  all 
over  the  world,  and  her  physical  and  mental 
condition  aroused  the  greatest  interest  until 
the  hour  of  her  death.  Miss  Bridgman  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  having  been 
baptized  at  Hanover  in  1863. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  many  benevolent  people  who  have  aided 
in  the  work  of  establishing  a  kindergarten  for 
blind  children  may  be  gratified  to  know  that, 
an  opportunity  will  soon  be  afforded  to  witness 
the  beginning  of  the  results  achieved  by  their 
combined  efforts.  Although  the  school  has 
been  in  operation  but  two  years,  it  already  has 
thirty  little  pupils,  most,  of  whom  are  to  take 
active  part  in  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Perkins  Institution  to  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  p.m.  J .he 
Rev.  James  De  Norman  die  will  speak  lor  the 
kindergarten,  and  Dr.  Eliot  will  present  the 
diplomas  to  eleven  graduates.  Cards  ot  ad- 
mission may  be  obtained  at  37  Avon  stieet. 
No  tickets  required  for  the  second  balcony  of 
the  Temple,  to  which  the  public  is  invited. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,   MAY   27,    1889 


SATURDAY,   MAT  35.    1889. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
its  commencement  exercises  at  Tremont  lemple, 
on    Tuesday   afternoon,   June    4,   at  i    o  clocK. 
These  annual  exercises  serve  to  deepen  in  the 
public  mind  the  conviction  that  blindness  is  no 
fonger  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  acquirement 
of  a  liberal  education  and  the  preparation  needful 
?or  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.    The  present  pro- 
g°amembracesyrecitations  from  different  grades 
of  scholars,  from  the  little  pupils  of  the  kinder- 
gar  en  to  the  members  of  the  graduating :  class. 
Both  the  literary  and  music  departments  are  rep- 
reseated,  and  so,  too,  is  the  department  or  pbyej. 
cal  culture.    We  note  also  a  reading  to  be  gr*en 
by  the  blind,  deaf  mute  pupil,  Edith  M. J  nomas 
wyhose  education  is  progressing  favorably  atfte 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica   Plain.    Addresses  w  in 
bmad\  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Rev.  Jame 
DeNormandie;     valedictory    by     irss     Eunice 
French,  and  presentation  of  diplomas   by  Dr. 
Eliot.    The  usual  arrangements  for  tickets  are 
maintained,  and  those  wishing  £  *f  "r«  " 
for  the  floor  or  first  balcony,  should  makeeany 
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the  institution,  37  Avon  street. 


the  institution,  37  Avon  street.    The  second  bal- 
cony is  free  to  the  public 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN'S  FUNERAL. 

Services   in  the    Pcrkim    Institution— Be- 

marks  ny  the  Kei.   David    B.  Outtenswnd 

the  Kev.  Dr.  Hale. 

Assembled  in  the  music  hall  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  yesterday  afternoon, 
were  about  150  people,  not  including  the  in- 
mates  who  took  part  in  the  services,  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  Laura  Bridgman,  whose 
remains  were  before  them  inclosed  in  a  white 
casket.  Upon  the  casket  was  a  wreath  sent 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  a  floral  pillow 
contributed  by  the  girls  of  the  institution.  In 
front  of  the  organ  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hall 
there  were  other  floral  testimonials.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
her  three  daughters  and  son;  Mr.  Joseph 
Glover,  representing  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  Dr.  C.  B.  Belt,  the  resident 
physician.  The  services  began  with  the  sing- 
ing of  "God  is  wisdom"  by  inmates  of  the 
asylum  The  Rev.  David  B.  Jutten,  pastor  of 
the  South  Baptist  Church,  then  said  that 
nothing  was  more  suggestive   than  was  the 


AN  ENTERTAINMENT 

i 

AT  THE 

KESIDENCE  OF  MKS.  SMITH, 

! 

2482  Washington  Street, 

1 

BO.IBCBT, 

BY  THE  PUPILS  OF  MISS  ANNA  G.  WARD 

TJNDEIi  IIER  DIRECTION, 

ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 

i 

May  29th, 

AT  SETEN  O'CLOCK, 

|  IN  A 

D  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

li-fa  m 


•rnv.  t.ate  lauka  jjridomax. 
Blind,  cleat  and  dumb  for  5S  years. 


Born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  29,  1S29. 
Died  in  Soutli  Boston,  Mass.,  May  24,   1S89. 


riiOGllAMME. 


r.\r.T  r. 

Introductory Eleanor  Garrison 

"Do  Right" Eddie  Habich 

Song— "Merry  Sunshine." 

"Whore  Did  You  Come  From,  Baby. 

Dear" Annie  Jarvis 

"Truants" Parker  Whittiugton 

Song— "Jolinnle,  Shake  the  Apple  Tree." 

"Letting  Uic  Old  Cat  Die" 

Will  e  Bartliolrmesz 

Song— "tTuide  Roeslein" Louise  Eulil 

"Sleepy  Little  School" Storer  Ware 

i  Daisv  Smith 

"Der  Weisse  I-Iirsh" !  Kerrlia  Smith 

(  Elsie  ltuhl 

Rons— "Soluiick-Schnack,  Dudelsaek." 

■'Ten  Years  Old" Elsie  liuhl 

"Oh,  I  11  Tell  Yon  a.  Story"..  .Florence  Liuby 

Song— "Das  lCk'iuc  Fischer-M.iedehen." 

"In  die  Weite  Weld" Lluiche  Bonnelle 

PART  II. 

"The  Young  Americans  cif  177(1.". 
Song— "When  the  Little  Children  Sleep." 

Temperance Walter  .Means 

I'iano  solo Mabel  Davis 

"How  Two  Boys  Took  a  Hide" 

Blanche  Bonnelle 

Song— "Little  Boy  Blue" Elsie  Rnlil 

"Lessons  from  the  Gard  n". .  .  .  Bertha  Smith 
I'iano  duet.  Elsie  ltuhl  and  Blanche  Bonnelle 

"Little  Boy  Blue" Daisy  Smith 

Song— "The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat." 

"Ked  Hiding  Hood" JIahel  Davis 

"KOTII  KArSCIIEX," 

("Little  Ked  Hiding  Hood"  in  German.) 
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life  of  Laura  Bridgman.  U  she  could  not  see  | 
the  light  of  nature,  she  could  see  the  light  of 
God.  Her  body  was  present,  but  her  spirit" 
was  absent.  It  had  been  fifty-five  years  since 
disease  had  closed  up  the  ordinary  avenues  of 
knowledge.  But  silent  need  was  the  cry  of 
despair,  and  God  took  this  case  into  his  ow  n 
care.  The  stages  and  processes  of  her  inflic- 
tions had  gone  down  into  history.  They  were 
also  a  part  of  the  history  of  her  great 
benefactor,  and  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  There  came  to 
her  in  one  moment  an  inspiration,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  her  life  in  God.  The  speaker 
referred  to  her  great  gratitude  to  others, 
which  could  be  seen  in  her  face,  felt  in  the 
grasp  of  her  hand  and  observed  in  her  ex- 
pression when  special  kindness  was  showD 
her.  For  such  kindness  she  always  had 
thoughtful  ,  consideration.  She  loved  her 
fellow  creatrures.  '  One  afternoon  she 
left  me,"  said  the  speaker,  "and 
brought  in  a  music  box,  thinking 
it  might  amuse  me.  To  her  the  keys  wore 
mute  and  the  chords  were  broken ;  but  she 
thought  it  might  please  me."  She  had  a 
singular  trust  in  God  which  gave  her  constant 
comfort.  It  was  a  consolation  to  her  friends 
to  think  that  her  death  was  a  delightful  re- 
lease. Today  she  sees  and  hears  as  free  from 
physical  restraint  as  a  bird  of  paradise.  All 
through  her  life  she  had  been  like  a  child  and 
her  efforts  had  always  been  toward  the  help- 
ing of  those  unfortuuate  people  about  her. 

After  the  singing  of  another  hymn  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  spoke  a  few  words.  He  said 
that  the  life  of  Laura  Bridgman  had  always 
been  in  the  way  of  a  step  forward  and  upward 
in  the  development  of  this  education  for  what 
it  was  and  what  it  is.  She  had  left  behind  her 
a  loving  lesson  which  the  world  would  not 
lose.  It  had  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
not  be  of  service ;  but  God  does  not  rule  in 
that  way.  He  rules  that  those  who  serve 
the  world  by  faith  and  love  and 
devotion  and  truth  serve  the  world  best.     Mr 


Leeber.to  the  charming  daughters  <it  Samuel 
Ward  as  "the  three  graces  of  Bond  street." 
One  of  them,  it  is  interesting  to  remember, 
married  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  father  of 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  when  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Howe  married  another,  Sumner  was  his 
groomsman.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  naturally 
became  deeply  interested  in  hor  husband's  | 
philanthropic  work,  and  she  also  aided  him  m  ! 
the  management  of  the  Boston  Common- 
wealth, which  was  a  vigorous  anti-slavery 
organ  for  some  time  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War. 

In  one  of  her  poems,  "A  Vision  of  Montgom  - 
ery  Place,"  reference  is  made  to  a  sally  which 
she  had  against  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  once  lived  in  that  quiet  rotreat 
which  has  since  become  bustling  Bosworth 
street,  and  the  kindness  with  which  he  dis- 
armed her  hostility.  "I  was  the  saucy  Com- 
monwealth," she  says  in  this  poem,  and  adds 
that  when  she  passed  his  balcony  expecting  a 
retort  in  kind,  he  "stooped  and  'whelmed  her 
with  a  rose."  In  these  verses  she  appears  in 
the  guise  of  a  person  waiting  to  do  penance  in 
the  street,  and  the  story,  which  does  credit  to 
the  spirit  of  both  parties,  is  very  pleasantly 
told.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Howe's  "Battle  Hvmn 
of  the  Republic"  touches  the  high-water  mark 
of  her  poetry,  but  a  similar  stirring  spirit 
breathes  in  another  poem  of  the  war,  "Our 
Orders." 

.*. 

But  literature  has  been  subsidiary  with  Mrs. 
Howe  to  reform,  and  her  most  characteristic 
literary  work  reflects  the  earnest  devotion  to 
humanity  which  has  given  her  such  an  honor- 
able position.  She  has  wielded  a  power- 
ful influence  also  against  those  seemingly 
minor  evils  which  are  sheltered  by  the  con- 
servatism of  fashion.    Her  memorable  lecture, 
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Fay  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  once  connected  with  ||  "Is  Polite  Society  Polite?"  touched  the  refined 
the  institution,  said  a  few  words,  some  of 
which  were  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
late  Dr.  Howe.  Then  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jutten  and  "Nearer,  my  God.  to 
Thee"  was  sung.  The  face  of  the  dead 
was  then  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who 
wished  to  look  upon  it.  But  for  the  pallor  of 
death  it  was  the  same  as  in  life— calm,  peace- 
ful and  happy. 

Early  this  morning  the  remains  will  be 
taken  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  for  burial.  Services 
will  beheld  there,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tildes,  Sie  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
JhatitSwir   -' 


«•«  Tfc.  .JUL 

This  is  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Julia 
I  Ward  Howe,  whose  literary  productions  and 
philanthropic  activities  have  given  her  such  a 
|  high  place  among  the  women  of  New  England 
and  the  country.  She  has  lived  so  long  in  Bos- 
ton and  been  associated  with  so  much  of  its 
best  life  that  it  is  natural  to  think  of  her  as  a 
native  of  the  city.  Yet  she  was  born  in  New 
York  and  lived  there  t'll  her  marriage  in  1843 
to  the  great  philanthropist  who  was  the  means 
of  bringing  the  late  Laura  Bridgman  out  of 
moral  and  intellectual  darkness  into  the  light 
of  reason  and  religion.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  in  her  girlhood  Mrs.  Howe, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  a  New 
York  banker,  resided  in  Bond  street,  in  that 
city,  for  it  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  metropolis  since 
this  was  a  fashionable  quarter  and  had  not 
been  darkened  by  the  mysterious  gloom  of  the 
Burdell  murder.  Life  was  simpler  in  those 
j  days  than  it  has  since  become,  and  there  was  a 
solid  culture  among  people  of  fashion  which  is 
j  lacking  in  their  more  showy  successors  of  the 
|  present  time. 

*  * 
Mrs.  Howe's  education,  indeed,  was  not  only 
|  of  a  high  order,  but  it  was  suited  to  her 
!  tastes  and  talents,  and  the  fact  that  she  keeps 
;  up  today  those  studies   in    philosophy   and 
literature    which    interested    her  in  youth, 
shows  the  fine  sense  of  adaptation  which  con- 
trolled her  teachers  in  the  choice  of  the  in- 
struments of  her  mental  cultivation.    French, 
Italian  and  German  tf  ere  for  her  not  merely 
■  accomplishments,  but  avenues  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  literature,  and  the  fact  that  she  grap- 
pled  with  such  thinkers    as    Kant,   Hegel, 
Spinoza,  Comte  and  Fichte  shows  the  vigor  of 
her  intellectual  powers  at  an  age  when  young 
women  are  apt  to  be  more  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment than  to  studies.     There  was,  indeed,  no 
lack  of  pleasant  society  at  her  father's  house, 
and  among  the  favored  guests   was  Charles 
Sumner,  who  was  accustomed  to  refer,  in  his 
familiar  letters  to  his  friends  Longfellow  and 


selfishness  of  the  so-called  "higher  classes 
with  trenchant  force.  Mrs.  Howe  has  been  a 
potent  power  with  tongue  and  pen;  she  is  one 
of  the  most  engaging  as  well  as  forcible  of 
speakers,  and  she  writes  with  singular  grace 
and  vigor.  While  she  is  to  celebrate  her 
birthday  by  a  reception  at  her  home,  the  New 
England  Women's  Club,  of  which  she  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  president  since  1872,  will 
give  her  a  reception  tomorrow.  The  beautiful 
gifts  of  a  silver  and  go'-i  vase  and  of  a  gold 
brooch,  by  which  this  club  and  the  Saturday 
Morning  Club  will  emphasize  their  esteem 
and  love  for  her,  will  worthily  symbolize  the 
riches  of  her  long  and  useful  life. 
«*. 
Laura  Bridgman's  death  was  something  of 
a  surprise  to  me.  as  I  did  not  know  of  her  fail- 
ing health,  and  with  her  quiet  life  it  seemed 
as  if  she  might  live  to  a  great  age.  But  she 
had  naturally  a  very  sensitive  organization, 
and  her  existence  was  no  doubt  greatly  pro- 
longed by  her  training  and  experience  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  last  time  I  saw 
her  was  at  the  memorable  celebration  at  that 
institution  of  her  fifty-eighth  birthday,  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  entrance  into  the 
school.  This  was  on  Dec.  21,  1887,  and  I  re- 
member that  Mrs.  Howe,  who  made  an  address 
on  the  occasion,  and  read  Laura  Bridgman's 
sketch  of  her  own  life,  said  that  the  band  of  the 
asylum  would  play  at  Laura's  express  request, 
and  that  she  would  hear  the  music  by  the 
vibrations  in  her  feet.  And.  sure  enough,  as 
soon  as  the  band  "struck  up"  Laura  Bridgman's 
clapping  of  hands  and  joyful  expression  of 
countenance  showed  very  clearly  her  exqui- 
site sensibility.  Time  has  perhaps  lessened 
the  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
Howe's  work  in  recreating,  as  it  were,  Laura 
Bridgman,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
miracle  of  genius  and  patient  labor,  and  as 
the  years  roll  on  I  think  this  view^of  his 
achievement  will  be  universally  recognized. 

l'AVBRNBR. 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND. 


Entertainment  in  Roxbury  In   Behalf 
of  tile  Kindergarten. 

A  very  pleasing  entertainment  In  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  was  given  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Smith,  24S2  Washington 
street,  Roxbury.  last  evening,  by  the  pupils 
of  Miss  Anna  C.  Ward's  private  school.  The 
parlors  were  filled  to  overflowing  by  the 
audience  In  attendance.    The  exercises  were 


In  English  ana  German,  and  the  little  people 
taking  part,  most  of  whom  are  under  a  dozen 
years  old,  did  remarkably  well,  reflecting 
credit  on  themselves  and  their  teachers.  The 
first  part  of  the  programme  was  made  up  of 
songs  aud  recitations  In  both  languages.  The 
second  part  ooened  with  a  dialogue  In 
English,  "The  Young  Americans  of  1776" 
and  closed  with  the  play  of  "Little  lied  Rid- 
ing Hood"  in  German,  songs  ana  recitations 
being  Interspersed,  with  also  a  plaoo  solo  by 
Miss  Mabel  Davis  and  a  duet  on  the  piano 
by  Misses  Elsie  liulil  and  Blanche  Bon- 
nelle.  The  names  of  those  taKinj;  part 
In  the  entertainment  are:  Masters  Eddie 
Mabich,  Parker  Wnlttington,  Willie  Mar 
tbolomesz,  Storer  Ware.  Willie  Kulil  Walter 
Means,  and  Misses  Eleanor  Garrison  Annie 
;?ar,v!8'„Lol"*e,Kun1'  Daisy  .Smith,  Bertha 
Smith,  Elsie  Buhl,  1'lorence  Llbby,  Blanche 
Domicile  and  Mabel  Davis.  Nicely  printed 
programmes,  bearing  a  picture  of  the  laie 
Laura  Bridgman,  were  dlntrlbutea,  and  as 
these  were  donated,  and  there  were  no  other 
expenses,  a  neat  sum  was  realized  for  the 
kindergarten.  At  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance the  children  taking  part  were  treated  to 
a  collation  by  Mrs.  Smith. 


'#' 
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WE  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  article  in 
to-day's  Epoch,  entitled,  "  A  Visit  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,"  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
This  Institution,  which  is  situated  near  Boston,  is  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and,  therefore,  of  peculiar  inter- 
est. It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  with  what  kindness  and  intelli- 
gence the  thirty-one  blind  children,  who  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  matron,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Horace  Greeley,  are  treated. 
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The  late  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  world-famous  pupil  (the  first 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  ever  taught  the  use  of  language),  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall  describes  in  this  issue  of  The  Epoch.  Laura  Bridgman  labored 
earnestly  in  its  behalf,  selling  her  work  and  autographs  for  its  benefit, 
and  issuing  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Boston  in  her  own  handwriting, 
urging  them  to  help  the  little  sightless  children.  The  Kindergarten  is 
an  off-shoot  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  was  also  the 
first  Institution  of  its  kind  founded  in  this  country,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  remained  at  its  head  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1876.  The  seventieth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  (the  widow  of  Dr.  Howe)  was  recently  celebrated  in  a  very  charm- 
ing manner  at  the  latter  Institution,  the  pupils  reciting  and  singing  a 
number  of  her  poems,  some  of  which  they  themselves  had  set  to  music. 
The  Kindergarten  children  picked  a  large  basket  full  of  daisies  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Mrs.  Howe.  B.  B. 
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HOW     THE     BLIND     KINDERGARTENERS     READ 
1   "FIVE     LITTLE     PEPPERS." 
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IRS.  DAVIDSON,  the  boys'  teacher 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain  was  passing  a  vacation- 
Sunday  with  me  not  long  since.  Be- 
fore she  went  away  she  said,  "  I  want  something 
very  nice  to  read  to  the   children;    you  know 


we  have  not  many  books,  and  everything  in  the 
house  has  been  read  and  re-read  until  I  can  say 
the  books  backward,  and  the  children  know 
every  conjunction  and  preposition  in  them.  I 
defy  you  to  transpose  a  word  and  they  not  find 
it  out !  " 


So. 
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We  were  looking  through  the  girls'  book-case, 
filled  with  all  the  books  in  which  children  delight, 
when  Grace,  pulling  out  a  volume  which  showed 
use,  called  out  to  me,  "  O,  mamma  !  The  Little 
Peppers  !  " 

Bessie  stopped  hunting  at  once.  "  Auntie," 
she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  there's  no 
use  looking  any  farther.  It  must  be  'the  Pep- 
pers.' I  know  the  children  will  like  them.  They 
are  the  most  truly  children  I  know  of  in  any 
book." 

So  the  book,  Five  Little  Peppers,  went  into 
Auntie's  bag,  and  took  the  journey  from  Ded- 
ham  to  Jamaica  Plain,  leaving  a  vacant  place  in 
the  book-case  that  was  looked  at  with  a  daily 
sigh,  and  the  reiterated  desire  from  two  pairs  of 
lips  :  "  Oh  !  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  little  blind 
children  said  to  the  Little  Peppers  !  " 

And  by  and  by  they  did  know ;  for  there 
came  another  vacation-Sunday,  and  with  it  came 
Mrs.  Davidson  and  the  dearty-beloved  book.  It 
would  be  hard  to  tell  which  had  the  warmest 
welcome.  The  Auntie  was  kissed  and  hugged 
and  petted  to  her  heart's  content,  and  the  book 
was  fondled  and  examined  as  though  it  were  per- 
fectly new.  Every  picture  was  there,  and  not  a 
word  was  gone.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
book  had  come  back  with  nothing  missing. 

"  Did  the  children  like  it  ?  "  asked  curious 
Grace,  who  could  not  bear  that  anything  else 
should  be  talked  of  until  her  beloved  Peppers 
had  been  duly  discussed. 

"Tell  what  they  said,"  echoed  the  less 
impetuous  Bessie. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  only  could  tell  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
Davidson.  "  But  there  is  one  thing  you  may  be 
sure  of ;  your  favorite  book  never  began  to  give 
the  pleasure,  even  to  you  who  love  it  so  well,  as 
it  has  given  to  thirty  dear  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  wanted  me  to  thank  you  both  for  sending  it 
to  them." 

Then_there  was  questioning  and  coaxing  to 
find  out  what  the  children  really  did  say,  and 
we  sat  up  so  late  in  front  of  a  blazing  wood  fire 
on  the  hearth,  talking  it  all  over,  and  hearing 
all  the  things  Mrs.  Davidson  had  to  say,  that 
papa  came  home  from  town  on  the  last  train  and 
found  us  still  talking  without  even  an  idea  what 
time  it  was,  and  two  little  girls  got  "  tardy 
marks  "  the  next  morning  when  they  came  late 


to  the  Chauncy  Hall  School,  where  they  make 
a  great  point  of  punctuality. 

You  see  the  way  of  it  was  this  :  Mrs.  Davidson 
would  think  of  something,  and  then  that  thought 
would  suggest  another;  then  she  would  be  sure 
she  had  told  us  everything,  when  suddenly  she 
would  say,  "Oh  !  I  forgot,  I  must  tell  you  this," 
and  then  she  would  go  on  with  something  else, 
and  by  and  by  we  knew  just  how  the  blind  Kin- 
dergarteners did  read  Five  Little  Peppers. 

Of  course  everybody  who  has  read  the  book 
loves  the  dear  little  children  just  as  well  as  the 
two  Dedham  lassies  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  all  be  glad  to  be  told  just  what  the  little 
blind  children  thought  about  it. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  great  charm  about 
the  book  is  the  simple,  strong  afterward  reality 
of  it.  Well,  the  little  blind  children  felt  this  at 
once,  and  they  took  the  Peppers  just  as  every- 
body does  —  as  though  they  were  real  children, 
and  they  felt  everything  that  came  to  them, 
whether  it  was  good  or  ill,  quite  as  though  it 
was  something  coming  to  themselves.  They 
picked  out  their  favorites  at  once.  Every  one 
loved  Phronsie,  and  was  perfectly  fascinated 
with  her.  Then  they  divided  their  affections 
"between  Polly  and  Ben,  whom  they  admired 
immensely  ;  they  were  fond  of  David  ;  but  poor 
Joel  was  not  a  favorite. 

"  He's  a  greedy,"  said  one. 

"  He  wanted  to  eat  all  the  raisins !  "  said 
another. 

"  We  can't  like  him  !  "  was  the  general 
verdict. 

Poor  little  Joel !  It  was  rather  hard  on  him, 
wasn't  it  ? 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  they  didn't  forget  it, 
and  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  speak  of 
him  they  always  took  the  same  tone. 

They  were  very  much  interested  and  greatly 
concerned  when  Polly  had  the  measles,  and  they 
listened  with  a  pained  earnestness  for  the  doc- 
tor's verdict,  almost  as  deep  as  though  it  had 
been  their  own  fate  that  was  to  be  spoken. 
There  was  such  a  pitying  look  come  into  the 
faces,  and  when  it  was  really  settled  that  her 
sight  had  been  restored  to  her,  there  was  a 
general  clapping  of  hands  and  expressions  of 
gladness  from  all  the  dear  little  lips.  They 
loved  the  old    doctor   because   he    had    cured 
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Polly,  and  I  think  if  they  had  known  where  to 
find  him,  and  what  his  name  really  was,  that 
they  would  have  written  him  a  letter.  The  idea 
that  it  was  "  only  a  story  "  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  them;  all  the  people  were  very  real  to  them. 
When  the  time  came  for  Polly's  bandage  to  be 
taken  off,  and  there  was  a  mysterious  reference 
to  a  surprise  that  was  in  store  for  her  when  she 
should  see,  Mrs.  Davidson  asked  the  children  if 
they  had  any  idea  what  the  surprise  was  to  be. 

A  simultaneous  shout  went  up  from  every  pair 
of  lips  :  "  A  stove  !  " 

For  didn't  they  know  the  desire  of  Polly's 
heart,  and  hadn't  they  'orried  with  her  over  the 
stove  that  had  a  crack  In  it,  that  plagued  her  so 
about  baking  ? 

They  carried  the  story  into  their  games,  and 
used  it  in  the  "gifts,"  as  an  illustration  of  the 
lesson.  They  built  the  "  little  brown  house," 
when  they  had  their  architectural  blocks,  and 
formed  it  according  to  their  notion ;  they 
modeled  a  cage  for  Cherry,  to  hang  in  the  win- 
dow. In  their  number-lessons  they  had  the 
Peppers  go  to  the  store  on  errands.  Polly 
bought  seed  for  Cherry,  and  —  deep  disgrace 
and  sarcasm  !  —  everybody  bought  raisins  for 
Joel,  as  a  reproof  to  him  for  wanting  to  rob  the 
mother's  birthday  cake  of  the  small  amount  of 
fruit  they  had  to  put  into  it. 

Their  cubic  blocks  were  all  named  for  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family,  and  the  adven- 
tures they  had  were  something  that  would  make 
Margaret  Sidney  smile  if  she  could  hear  them. 
They  were  delighted  with  Jasper ;  they  loved 
Mrs.  Whitney  almost  as  much  as  they  did  Mrs. 
.Pepper,  and  as  for  Jappy's  dog !  well,  there 
never  was  such  another.  All  the  characters 
figure  in  their  games  in  school,  and  when  they 
are  playing  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  they  are 
all  some  characters  in  the  Peppers.  Every- 
body in  the  book  is  there  except  Joel.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  Joel,  so  he  is  obliged  to  remain  un- 
represented, unless  they  can  coax  Mrs.  David- 
son or  Miss  Johnson  to  "  be  Joel  for  just  a  little 
while." 

Their  faith  in  humanity  was  very  much  shaken 
by  the  episode  of  the  hand-organ  man  and 
Phronsie.     They   have    a   weakness   for   hand- 


organ  men,  and  that  one  of  them  could  behave 
so  basely  was  a  source  of  deep  regret.  They 
couldn't  reconcile  such  an  action  with  their 
preconceived  notion  of  organ-men  as  a  class. 

One  of  the  little  boys  had  already  owned  his 
intention  of  joining  the  ranks  when  he  should 
grow  up.  Indeed,  he  had  so  often  done  so  that 
his  fellows  already  considered  his  choice  of  a 
profession  as  settled.  But  this  action  rather 
dampened  his  ardor.  He  wasn't  so  certain  as 
he  had  been.  Mrs.  Davidson  overheard  him 
talking  to  his  schoolmates  about  it.  He  was 
evidently  engaged  in  bolstering  up  his  own 
intention. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  as  if  considering  the 
matter  well,  "  I  still  think  I  shall  be  an  organ- 
man.  You  see,  I  needn't  steal  Phronsie  Pepper. 
Why,  I  never  could  do  such  a  thing !  No,  indeed  ! 
But  I  think  I  won't  change  my  mind." 

The  fact  that  he  might  be  an  organ-man  and 
still  not  feel  it  obligatory  to  steal  Phronsie, 
seemed  to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction, 
and  he  found  much  comfort  in  saying  over  to 
himself,  "No,  I  needn't,"  and,  "Oh!  but  I 
couldn't,  and  I  wouldn't !  " 

Boys  and  girls  alike  delighted  in  the  story, 
and  still  talk  about  it,  making  its  characters 
their  real  friends  and  playfellows. 

Little  Rose  was  one  day  leaning  her  chin  in 
both  hands  and  resting  her  elbows  on  her  little 
kindergarten-table.  She  was  evidently  deep  in 
thought. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  "  asked  her 
teacher. 

"  I  was  wondering  what  the  little  Peppers 
book  would  cost,  and  if  I  should  ever  have 
money  enough  to  buy  it.  I  want  all  my  friends 
to  read  it." 

Dear  little  Rose  !  she,  like  all  the  rest  of  us 
who  have  yielded  to  the  charm  of  the  story, 
wants  everybody  else  to  know  it  too.  Mustn't  it 
be  nice  for  Margaret  Sidney  to  have  made  a 
book  that  has  given,  and  still  is  giving,  so  much 
pleasure  to  so  many  readers  young  and  old  ? 
But  to  all  the  people  who  have  loved  it  and  its 
characters,  to  none  has  it  been  dearer  than  to 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  Blind  Kinder- 
garten. 

Sallie  Joy    White. 
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